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Agassiz, Darwin, and Evolution’ 


Dedicated to Erwin Stresemann 
on his seventieth birthday 


HEN Darwin’s On the Origin of Species was published 

in 1859, there were two celebrated naturalists at Har- 

vard University: Louis Agassiz, a zoologist, and Asa 

Gray, a botanist. Their reaction to the new theory of 
evolution was very different. Asa Gray adopted it wholeheartedly 
and defended it in letters, in essays, and in public debates. Louis Agas- 
siz, on the other hand, denounced the new doctrine in the strongest 
terms. The reason for Agassiz’ unbending opposition to Darwin’s 
theory has always been somewhat of a mystery. Here was a great 
naturalist, the world’s foremost authority on fossil fishes, a man of a 
stupendous breadth of knowledge, founder of one of the world’s great 
natural history museums, embryologist—anatomist—systematist—palaeon- 
tologist, predestined in every way, one would think, to welcome the 
unifying theory of evolution with open arms. Instead, he fought it to 
the bitter end. Why? 

Agassiz was a devout Christian and it has sometimes been claimed 
that his religious beliefs lay behind his opposition. Yet this cannot be 
the answer. Asa Gray and other contemporaries were equally devout 
but found nothing objectionable in the theory of evolution. It is far 
more likely that the different reactions of Agassiz and Gray may be 
explained on the basis of their utterly different educations and intellec- 
tual backgrounds. Agassiz had been educated in Switzerland and Ger- 
many during a period that was dominated by romantic ideas and by 
a largely metaphysical approach to nature. From childhood on Agassiz 
had been exposed to the a priori concepts of the various philosophies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (as they reached into the 
nineteenth century), and a detailed analysis of Agassiz’ writings indi- 
cates strongly that he was never able to escape this conceptual world 
in spite of his lifelong concern with empirical natural history. All his 

* Professor Edward Lurie has been most helpful to me in this study. He supplied 
me with a full bibliography of Louis Agassiz, permitted me to read the manuscript 


of his biography of Agassiz, and was ever ready to give me information. I am deeply 
grateful to Professor Lurie for his steady support, which greatly facilitated my task. 
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life Agassiz remained a child of the world of ideas of the eighteenth 
century. In order to understand him and his attitude toward evolution 
we must become familiar with the dominant concepts of that period. 

In our study of the pre-Darwinian period we must guard against 
misinterpreting certain verbal similarities in the stating of the ‘laws of 
nature’ as evidence for a similarity of concepts. We shall presently 
see how utterly different from modern usage is the eighteenth-century 
interpretation of terms like ‘evolution,’ ‘progression,’ ‘higher,’ ‘type,’ 
‘variety,’ and ‘species.’ We must never lose sight of the fact that from 
the Greek philosophers on to the idealistic and romantic philosophers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries all speculation on the nature 
of the world was based on the implicit assumption that the universe 
obeys a set of rational principles, and that one can ‘explain’ the world 
by discovering these principles. As Lovejoy (1936: 327-328) has re- 
stated this point of view: ‘For though our intelligence is doubtless too 
limited’ to find a specific answer to the why of ‘every detail of exist- 
ence, it is capable of recognizing the broad principles essential to any 
consistent answer. By this sort of faith in the rationality of the world 
we live in, a great part . . . of Western philosophy and science was, 
for a score of centuries, animated and guided, though the implications 
of such a faith were seldom fully apprehended and came only slowly 
to general recognition.’ 

The basic framework for such a rational interpretation of the world 
was provided by Plato and his successors (Aristotle and the Neopla- 
tonists). Three ideas in particular dominated subsequent thinking, the 
principle of the completeness of the existing world (and of the under- 
lying ideas), the principle of the qualitative continuity of the series of 
forms of natural existence, and the principle of a unilinear ascending 
order of excellence. It is a combination of these three principles that 
resulted in a conception of the universe designated by Lovejoy as the 
‘Great Chain of Being.’ Whether it is Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas, 
Leibniz or Goethe, Lamarck or Robinet, Kant or Schelling, ultimately 
all their concepts of the plan and the structure of the world can be 
traced back to the edifice originally outlined by Plato. The philos- 
ophers and scientists of the Middle Ages and of the eighteenth century 
may have quarreled with each other bitterly, they may have stressed 
continuity or discontinuity, a stationary scale of beings or a moving 
escalator, a progression toward goodness or initial perfection, yet their 
basic frame of reference had been determined by Plato. 
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We have to keep this clearly in mind when, in the cosmologies of 
writers from the Greeks to Goethe, we discover statements with an 
evolutionary ring, like ‘scale of nature’ or ‘ladder of perfection.’ Ac- 
tually there is not a trace in these ideologies of what a modern writer 
would call evolutionary thinking, a belief in ‘common descent.’ “The 
Chain of Being . . . was a perfect example of an absolutely rigid and 
static scheme of things’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 242). Neither Aristotle nor 
Leibniz, nor, as is quite evident, even Goethe, was an evolutionist in 
the biological sense. Lacking the all-important ingredient of ‘common 
descent,’ their concepts were in essence static. 

Only a few philosophers like Maupertuis, Diderot, and in part, Buf- 
fon, succeeded in breaking out of Plato’s strait jacket. They expressed 
such novel thoughts as, for instance, that all existing species might be 
the direct, physical descendants of a single original species. Yet even 
with them these speculations were deductive and a prioristic. 

The evolutionism that Agassiz encountered as a student and active 
research worker was philosophical speculation rather than scientific 
theory. Even Lamarck did most of his philosophizing on evolution (in 
the years 1800-09) before he made his well known researches in the 
anatomy and systematics of the invertebrates (1815-22). And he was 
by far the most erudite evolutionist of the period. Evolutionary specu- 
lation of one sort or another was widespread, if not universal, during 
the century from 1750 to 1850. Much of that literature was such pure 
speculation that it must have appeared rather ridiculous to a zoologist 
of Agassiz’ experience. Yet these ideas were so prevalent and alive 
that Agassiz felt duty bound to take up the whole question of ‘evolu- 
tion’ versus an alternative interpretation of the universe and settle the 
problem once and for all. This he did in Volume I (1857) of his great 
Natural History of the United States. No other theme occupies so 
prominent a place in this work. Agassiz’ familiarity with the relevant 
literature is evident from his frequent references to de Maillet, Buffon, 
Geoffroy St Hilaire, Lamarck, Chambers, Baden Powell, and others. 
Their arguments in favor of evolution are taken up, one by one, and 
refuted. The student of the history of evolution is impressed by how 
many of the problems that Darwin treated in his Origin of Species had 
already been consid-"ed by Agassiz two years earlier. 

Where Agassiz argues with the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the encounter is usually very unequal, owing to Agassiz’ vastly 
superior command of scientific facts. He was modern and forward- 
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looking in his actual researches. And his Natural History of the United 
States, as well as his various monographs of fossil fishes and many 
smaller publications, is an impressive document of scholarship. His 
discussions in the section headed ‘Relations between Animals and Plants 
and the Surrounding World’ (1857: 57-63) contain some very astute 
observations. He was well ahead of his time when deploring the then 
current neglect of the study of the habits of animals and the one-sided 
concentration on anatomy, embryology, and taxonomy: ‘What does 
it matter to science that thousands of species more or less, should be 
described and entered in our systems, if we know nothing about them? 
. . .» How interesting would be a comparative study of the mode of 
life of closely allied species’ (1857: 51, 59). 

Indeed, his observations on the behavior of animals are quite re- 
markable and still worth reading, as for instance his description of the 
unlearned snapping behavior of the young snapping turtle: 


Who could, for instance, believe for a moment longer that the habits of 
animals are in any degree determined by the circumstances under which 
they live, after having seen a little Turtle of the genus Chelydra, still en- 
closed in its egg-shell, which it hardly fills half-way, with a yolk bag as 
large as itself hanging from its lower surface and enveloped in its amnios 
and in its allantois, with the eyes shut, snapping as fiercely as if it could bite 
without killing itself? (1857: 59). 


And yet, there is a radical difference between Agassiz and the mod- 
ern naturalist who derives his theories by induction from his facts. 
Agassiz, like the speculative philosopher of the eighteenth century, 
accommodates the observed facts in a preconceived framework of 
ideas and tends to minimize or ignore the facts that do not fit. In view 
of this approach of his, it becomes all important to survey the major 
concepts on which Agassiz bases his interpretation of nature. There 
are four that appear particularly important in Agassiz’ thinking: (1) a 
rational plan of the universe, (2) typological thinking, (3) discontin- 
uism, and (4) an ontogenetic concept of evolution. Each of these con- 
cepts is rooted in Greek philosophy, particularly that of Plato, and 
we will not be able to discuss the evolutionary consequences without 
an occasional reference to the philosophical basis.’ 

*I would like to record here my indebtedness to Arthur O. Lovejoy’s stimulating 
volume The Great Chain of Being (1936), which presents in a new light many of the 
concepts of the pre-Darwinian period customarily labeled as ‘evolutionary.’ For the 


sake of simplicity I am citing this earlier literature through reference to the relevant 
pages of-Lovejoy. For additional reading see also Emile Guyénot, L’évolution de la 
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1. A RATIONAL PLAN oF THE UNIVERSE 


We mentioned above how great a faith most philosophers from the 
Greeks to the nineteenth century had in the rationality of the world 
we live in. This basic axiom was incorporated in otherwise utterly 
different philosophies and theologies, ranging from rigid beliefs in a 
personal God who supervised and planned every moment in the life 
of every organism, to vague, pantheistic beliefs in a ‘supreme being,’ 
and finally to philosophies in which the universe, though ruled by phys- 
ical forces, was yet a ‘Kosmos’ (in the original meaning of this some- 
what ambivalent Greek word). In whatever theology or philosophy 
the concept of a ‘rational world’ was incorporated it permitted the 
development of a Weltanschauung of a magnificent intrinsic logic. If 
everything in the world follows an underlying plan, it becomes the 
task of the naturalist to discover the a priori principles of this plan. 
An empirical approach toward an establishment of general principles 
would be a disorderly and futile method in a rational world. The a 
priori principle is adopted by Agassiz with deep conviction, and he 
rejoices in noting ‘to what an extraordinary degree many @ priori 
conceptions, relating to nature, have in the end proved to agree with 
the reality, in spite of every objection at first offered by empiric ob- 
servers (1857: 23). 

The evidence for the rationality of the world is everywhere. To 
Agassiz it is irrefutable evidence for planning. Let us take, for instance, 
says Agassiz, the universal occurrence in nature of perfect adaptation. 
Whether it is a matter of the distribution of organisms in the proper 
environments, or the ‘mutual dependence of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms,’ or of parasites on their hosts, or whatever other relations 
there are in nature, they could not possibly be the result of ‘blind 
chance’ or ‘physical causes’ (1857: 122-127). ‘All relations in nature 
are regulated by a superior wisdom.’ What simple-minded environ- 
mentalists and crude materialists have had to say on the effect of the 
environment does not convince Agassiz. Indeed, he has little trouble 


pensée scientifique: Les sciences de la vie aux XVII¢ et XVIII siécles. L’idée d’évolu- 
tion (Paris, 1941), and Walter Zimmermann, Evolution: Geschichte ibrer Probleme 
und Erkenntnisse (Freiburg, 1953). 

There is a fascinating chapter (X: ‘Die Einwirkung der Naturphilosophie’) in 
Erwin Stresemann’s Die Entwicklung der Ornithologie (Berlin, 1951) concerning the 
impact of the philosophical ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on biol- 
ogy. This supplements in many ways Lovejoy’s account of this period. 
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pointing out how superficial such speculations are. He challenges the 
environmentalist to explain why each geological period has produced 
different faunas and floras no matter how similar the external condi- 
tions. Conversely, he asks how exceedingly different organisms can 
coexist in the same environment if physical causes have a significant 
influence on the structure of animals. Even within a single drop of 
water one finds organisms as different as plants (algae), protozoans, 
crustaceans, and other invertebrates. The impotence of physical causes 
is thus proven not only by the occurrence of very different forms in 
the same environment but likewise by the occurrence of very similar 
forms in exceedingly different environments. 

Is not the existence of the four types of animals, the radiates, the 
articulates, the mollusks, and the vertebrates, demonstrated by his 
great teacher Cuvier, conclusive proof for the planning of the universe? 
If one were to assume, says Agassiz (1857: 21), that the four major 
types had been created in the beginning of the earth’s history and 
then left to evolve, so to speak, on their own, it would be inconceivable 
how they could have maintained their mutual relationship through 
the ages. Systems of categories could not possibly have been main- 
tained by individuals with their short duration of life and fleeting exist- 
ence. How could ‘the infinitude of new animals and new plants’ have 
evolved ‘cast in these four moulds, in such a manner as to exhibit, not- 
withstanding their complicated relations to the surrounding world, all 
those more deeply seated general relations, which establish among them 
the different degrees of affinity we may trace so readily in all the repre- 
sentatives of the same type?’ (1857: 22). The mere fact that a zoologist 
can distinguish major systematic categories is clear evidence to Agassiz 
that ‘all this’ is ‘the creation of a reflective mind establishing deliberately 
all the categories of existence.’ 

It is even easier for Agassiz to refute those who believe in sponta- 
neous generation or who believe with Holbach that nature may now 
be ‘assembling in her vast laboratory the elements fitted to give rise 
to wholly new generations, that will have nothing in common with 
the species at present existing’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 269). How could 
such a process possibly result in adaptation? And the same argument 
holds true, says Agassiz, for any new fauna and flora appearing after a 
previous catastrophe. “The transmutation theory furnishes no explana- 
tion of their existence. For every species belonging to the first fauna 
and the first flora which have existed upon earth [or after each catas- 
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trophe], special relations, special contrivances must therefore have 
been provided. Now, what would be appropriate for the one, would 
not suit the other, so that excluding one another in this way, they can- 
not have originated upon the same point’ (1857: 12-13). Since well 
adapted new faunas and floras cannot be explained in terms of an origin 
through the direct action of the physical environment, ergo they must 
have come into being through the action of an outside creator. Agassiz’ 
argument against the sudden creation of whole new faunas and floras 
out of nothing, so to speak, is indeed well taken. It is only curious 
that he forgets that it is not evolutionists who postulate such creations, 
but anti-evolutionists. 

Having eliminated to his satisfaction any possible role of spontaneous 
events or of ‘physical causes,’ Agassiz concludes, like the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, that the universe is the product of a careful, ra- 
tional plan. As a consequence, ‘Natural History must, in good time, 
become the analysis of the thoughts of the Creator of the Universe, as 
manifested in the animal and vegetable kingdoms’ (1857: 135). 


2. TYPOLoGIcAL THINKING 


The contemplation of the world was dominated for two thousand 
years by Plato’s concept of the eidos. Different authors have stressed 
different aspects of Plato’s Idea, some its independence from percep- 
tion, others its transcendent reality, and still others its eternity and 
immutability. Belief in an immutable reality underlying the change- 
able world of appearances led to a special kind of thinking, often lately 
referred to as ‘typological thinking,’ that is still widespread and was 
virtually universal until the beginning of the nineteenth century (Mayr, 
1959a). The typologist and the ‘populationist’ (one who thinks in 
terms of variable populations) are at opposite poles in questions of 
systematics and of evolution. 

Agassiz was a convinced typologist. Species, genera, and the vari- 
ous higher classes into which the naturalist classifies the diversity of 
nature were to him nothing but ‘categories of thought.’ Any natural 
class of organisms is characterized by its ‘plan,’ its ‘type.’ The various 
groups of animals and plants, as delimited by the naturalist, thus have 
no reality to the typologist, who acknowledges only individuals and 
the plan (‘type’) upon which the differences among the individuals are 


founded. In Agassiz’ words: 
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The individuals of one species . . . exhibit characters, which . . . would 
require the establishment, not only of a distinct species, but also of a distinct 
genus, a distinct family, a distinct class, a distinct branch. Is not this in 
itself evidence enough that genera, families, orders, classes . . . have the 


same foundation in nature as species, and that the individuals “gi at the 
time have alone a material existence, they being the bearers, not only of all 
these different categories of structure upon which the natural system of 
animals is founded, but also of all the relations which animals sustain to 
the surrounding world, — thus showing that species do not exist in nature 
in a different way from the higher groups, as is so generally believed? 
(1857: 7). 


The arbitrariness of the species as a category has been asserted by 
virtually every philosopher from Plato down. In this even Locke is 
akin to Plato: ‘I think it nevertheless true that the boundaries of species, 
whereby men sort them, are made by men.’ He claims to be unable to 
see ‘why a shock [a breed of shaggy dog] and a hound are not as dis- 
tinct species as a spaniel and an elephant . . . so uncertain are the 
boundaries of species of animals to us’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 229). When, 
at a later period, Rousseau and Lord Monboddo asserted that man and 
the higher apes were of the same species, it was evidently the species 
of Plato and not that of the biologist that they were referring to (Love- 
joy, 1936: 235). The gradual emergence of the notion that species 
have a biological significance and that there are non-arbitrary criteria 
by which the biological species can be defined is a fascinating chapter 
in the history of science (Mayr, 1957). 

It is evident, however, that the problem of the origin of species is, 
to an adherent of Plato, either an insoluble problem or no problem at 
all. This, indeed, is the basis from which Agassiz attacks Darwin. ‘For 
many years past I have lost no opportunity of urging the idea that 
while species have no material existence, they yet exist as categories 
of thought, in the same way as genera, families, orders, classes, and 
branches of the animal kingdom’ (1860b: 142). Being categories of 
thought, he continues, it is quite impossible to assume with Darwin 
that they could be evolutionary stages and that members of the same 
category could be of common descent. ‘Far from agreeing with these 
views, I have, on the contrary, taken the ground that all the natural 
divisions in the animal kingdom are primarily distinct, founded upon 
different categories of characters, and that all exist in the same way, 
that is, as categories of thought, embodied in individual living forms.’ 

It would be difficult to find a more unequivocal interpretation of 
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zoological classification in terms of Plato’s Ideas. How can there be 
evolution, since no eidos is ever connected with any other eidos, either 
by intermediates or by common descent? ‘Species are based upon rela- 
tions and proportions that exclude . . . the idea of a common descent’ 
(1860b: 143). So emphatic is Agassiz on this point that he repeats it 
again and again, and yet finds it necessary to repeat it once more in 
his final summary. ‘Species, genera, families, &c. exist as thoughts, in- 
dividuals as facts.’ ‘As the community of characters among the be- 
ings belonging to these different categories arises from the intellectual 
connection which shows them to be categories of thought, they can- 
not be the result of a gradual, material differentiation of the objects 
themselves.’ 

In retrospect, it is quite evident how exceedingly difficult it would 
be for one steeped in the tradition of Plato’s philosophy to accept the 
thought of ‘common descent.’ This is the reason why the great German 
zoologists of the first half of the nineteenth century failed so com- 
pletely to solve the problem of evolution. They had been thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the concepts of idealistic philosophy, while the two 
‘dilettantes,’ Darwin and Wallace in England, had spent their time 
watching birds, collecting insects, and reading Malthus and Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation, thus happily remaining unaffected 
by the lofty fallacies of idealistic philosophy. 

The characteristics of the eidos are of decisive relevance for the 
problem of the origin of species. How can a category of thought, a 
type, an eidos, develop ‘a variety’ and this variety eventually turn into 
a species, a new eidos, as was claimed by the evolutionists? What a 
series of intrinsic contradictions to a typologist! What then is a variety, 
and what role, if any, does it play in evolution? As we look back, it is 
clear that an evolutionist such as Darwin and an anti-evolutionist such 
as Agassiz confused equally two biological phenomena masquerading 
under the same term: the variant individual and the variant population 
(Mayr, 1959b). When speaking of variety or variation Agassiz appar- 
ently always had in mind the variant individual. Such variability, he 
says, nowhere touches or affects the essence of the type. “Whatever 
minor differences may exist between the products of this succession 
of generations are all individual peculiarities, in no way connected with 
the essential features of the species, and therefore as transient as the 
individuals; while the specific characters are forever fixed’ (1860b: 
150). 
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The modern reader wonders how Agassiz decided what part of the 
variability affects the ‘essential features of the species’ and what part 
does not. It is quite evident from his own work that he had no criteria 
and that he based his decision in each case on, shall we say, intuition. 
This permitted him to maintain quite dogmatically that ‘varieties, prop- 
erly so called, have no existence, at least in the animal kingdom’ (1860a: 
410). He maintained to the last that ‘the only structural differences 
known between individuals of the same stock are monstrosities or 
peculiarities pertaining to sex, and the latter are as abiding and perma- 
nent as type itself’ (1874: 92). In his survey of the fishes of the Ten- 
nessee River (1854a), Agassiz encountered a number of species with 
high individual variability. His disbelief in the existence of ‘varieties’ 
forced him to describe several ‘species’ from schools of single speci-s: 
Lepomis megalotis (‘sanguinolentus, ‘inscriptus, ‘bombifrons’), 
Aplodinotus grunniens (‘concinnus,’ ‘lineatus’), Fundulus notti (‘gut- 
tatus, ‘hieroglyphicus’), and Ictiobus bubalus (‘urus, ‘taurus’).® In 
other cases Agassiz avoided the need for the recognition of varieties 
by taking refuge in the criterion of intergradation. The minutes of 
a meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences record that 
in a study of echinoderms Agassiz ‘found a great abundance of diver- 
gent forms, which without an acquaintance with the connecting ones, 
and large opportunities of comparison, might be taken for distinct 
species, but he found that they all passed insensibly into each other’ 
(1860c: 72). This claim was not received too well by his audience, 
alerted by Darwin. For the minutes continue: 


Professor Parsons suggested that more extended observation might con- 
nect the received species by intermediate forms, no less than the so-called 
varieties. 

And Professor Gray remarked that the intermediate forms connecting, 
by whatsoever numerous gradations, the strongly divergent forms with 
that assumed as the type of the species, so far from disproving the existence 
of varieties, would seem to furnish the best possible proof that these were 
varieties. Without the intermediate forms they would, it was said, be taken 
for species; their discovery reduced them to varieties, — between which, 
but not between species (according to the ordinary view), intermediate 
states were to be expected. 


Lest there be a misunderstanding, let me emphasize that the signif- 
icance of variability was the bone of contention, not the fact as such. 


* According to information kindly supplied by Dr Reeve M. Bailey, Museum of 
Zoology, University of Michigan. 


Liat 
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Agassiz, who had been working with animals for more than thirty 
years when these discussions took place, was far too experienced to 
deny variation. He stressed the frequency of variation in many of his 
writings: ‘So marked, indeed, is this individuality in many families . . . 
that correct descriptions of species can hardly be drawn from isolated 
specimens . . . I have seen hundreds of specimens of some of our 
Chelonians, among which there were not two identical. And truly, 
the limits of this variability constitute one of the most important char- 
acters of many species’ (1857: 58). And he reconfirms this three years 
later: ‘It requires extensive series of specimens accurately to describe 
a species, and . . . the more complete such series are, the more precise 
appear the limits which separate species’ (1860b: 144). Attempting 
to reconcile this extreme variability with the postulated immutability 
of the category species, he is induced to make this cryptic statement: 
‘For my own part I must emphatically declare that I do not know a 
single fact tending to show that species do vary in any way, while it 
is true that the individuals of one and the same species are more or less 
polymorphous’ (1860b: 153). A contradictory statement indeed, 
which any Darwinian could have demolished quite easily. 

And yet we must admit that on the question of the relation between 
variety and species Agassiz was hardly more inconsistent than Darwin 
himself. While Agassiz insisted on the typological fixity of species, 
Darwin went to the other extreme and declared species to be purely 
subjective inventions of the taxonomist. This exposed him to a well- 
merited attack by Agassiz. ‘If species do not exist at all, as the sup- 

rters of the transmutation theory maintain, how can they vary? and 
if individuals alone exist, how can the differences which may be ob- 
served among them prove the variability of species?’ (1860b: 143). 

These are completely valid questions. I have commented elsewhere 
(Mayr, 1957) that both Linnaeus and Darwin thought that constancy 
and ‘reality’ (i. e., non-arbitrary delimitation) of species were merely 
two aspects of a single property. As a result, Darwin never solved the 
problem of the splitting of one species into two; indeed, he never even 
clearly appreciated the existence of this problem. It is a problem that 
can be solved only by one who thinks in terms of populations, and the 
species problem is one to which Darwin never consistently applied 
the concept of population, in the way he applied it to natural selection 
and other evolutionary problems. The most effective refutation of 
Agassiz’ argument would have been to say that species are composed 
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of populations and that intermediacy among species is maintained 
or produced by populations, not by individuals. Not the individual, 
but the gene pool of the population is the real unit of evolution. This, 
of course, is a mode of thinking utterly alien to a typologist. 


3. DisconTINUISM 


A consistent application of the concept of the eidos leads to a pic- 
ture of a universe full of discontinuities. Each category of thought is 
separated from every other one by a clear-cut gap. No matter how 
much one tries to minimize these gaps by imagining intermediate types, 
in principle they remain discontinuities. This ideology appeared too 
static and disruptive to Aristotle to be acceptable, and although he did 
not go as far as Heraclitus, who adopted a dynamic theory of conti- 
nuity, he at least proposed a static concept of continuity. This postulates 
that classes border each other so tightly that there is no room for a 
gap. Aristotle does not seem to have realized that there is an ir- 
reconcilable conflict between the principle of the eidos, which necessi- 
tates clear divisions and non-arbitrary classifications, and the principle 
of continuity. “There are not many differences in mental habit more 
significant than that between the habit of thinking in discrete, well-de- 
fined class-concepts and that of thinking in terms of continuity, of in- 
finitely delicate shadings-off of everything into something else, of the 
overlapping of essences’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 57). Indeed, one cannot base 
a system of philosophy simultaneously and equally on both concepts. 
The philosophers and scientists of the ensuing two thousand years can 
be placed almost without exception in the camp of the ‘continuists’ or 
in that of the ‘discontinuists.’ And one finds that the philosophers and 
speculative scientists are almost invariably continuists while the thor- 
ough and solid students of descriptive natural history confess to being 
discontinuists. When Aristotle describes the animal kingdom he is a 
discontinuist. And so were both Linnaeus and Cuvier, the two most 
experienced naturalists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Agassiz, both as a disciple of Cuvier and as an avowed typol- 
ogist, could not help being a discontinuist. Leibniz, the outstanding 
apostle of the ‘Great Chain of Being,’ championed continuity: Natura 
non facit saltus (as later stated by Linnaeus). Even Kant accepted a 
‘continuous transition from every species to every other species by a 
gradual increase of diversity,’ whereby ‘the diversities of species touch 
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each other and admit of no transition from one to another per saltum’ 
(Lovejoy, 1936: 241). These philosophical ideas rather than a study 
of nature were the basis of Buffon’s (1749) claim that species do not 
exist in nature, but only individuals. ‘It is possible to descend by almost 
insensible degrees from the most perfect creature to the most formless 
matter. . . . These imperceptible shadings are the great work of na- 
ture’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 230). And let us remember, wrote Lamarck in 
1806, that nature ‘knows neither classes nor orders nor genera nor 
species . . . and that among the living organisms, nothing exists in 
reality except individuals and diverse races which shade into each other 
in all degrees of organization’ (Guyénot, 1941: 383). Darwin, with 
his often-repeated insistence on the arbitrariness of the species as rec- 
ognized by the naturalists (his own work on the barnacles notwith- 
standing! ), was clearly a standard bearer of the continuists. 

Both Darwin and Agassiz, then, denied the ‘biological reality’ of 
species, but for diametrically opposite reasons. Darwin denied it be- 
cause he considered species an arbitrary segment in a continuous stream 
of individuals. Agassiz denied it because to him not the physical species 
as such had reality but only the category of thought that we call 
‘species.’ Several more decades had to pass before the biological con- 
cept of species emerged: the great gene pool, the community of inter- 
breeding populations in nature, reproductively isolated from other such 
communities (Mayr, 1957). 


4. An OntocENnetTic Concept or EvoLution 


Few of those who in our time use the word ‘evolution’ realize that 
the term had an entirely different meaning when first introduced into 
biology and that until less than one hundred years ago it referred 
mainly to the developmental changes in ontogeny. Indeed Darwin 
did not use the term evolution in his Origin of Species, and Agassiz 
consistently spoke of the transmutation theory when referring to what 
we would now call evolution. And yet the original concept of evolu- 
tion was a very important one in the history of ideas: it was an attempt 
to reconcile the observable fact of change with the concept of the 
fixity of the type. Does not the development of the individual from 
the egg to adulthood prove that one can have an ‘unfolding’ of pre- 
existing potentialities without any change in the essence of the type? 
Every individual animal, says Agassiz, goes through numerous, highly 
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different stages from the egg to adulthood and old age, and yet its off- 
spring reverts to the typical appearance of its species. ‘Does this not 
prove that while individuals are perishable, they transmit, generation 
after generation, all that is specific or generic, or, in one word, typical 
in them, to the exclusion of every individual peculiarity which passes 
away with them . . .” (1860b: 151). 

If one can have such an evolution of an individual without its affect- 
ing in the least the essence of its type, why not a similar evolution, that 
is, an unfolding of the pre-existing inherent characters of a species, a 
genus, an order, or any higher category of animals and plants, asks the 
follower of Plato happily, feeling that he has thereby eliminated the 
apparent contradiction between the fixity of the type and the apparent 
changes of nature. If maggots can become flies and caterpillars butter- 
flies, asks Leibniz (Lovejoy, 1936: 258), why cannot one species trans- 
form into another without any change in its essence, provided it was 
inherent in its essence to undergo such a change? To the adherent of 
this philosophy, all progressive evolution is merely an unfolding (evo- 
lutio) of its essence. Indeed, says Schelling (Lovejoy, 1936: 322), high- 
est perfection must have existed at the very beginning if there was a 
supreme being at the beginning. Evolutionary change, then, is not at 
all real change, but merely a revelation, an emergence of something 
previously ‘involuted’ or ‘folded in.’ 

Agassiz throughout his life was a militant representative of this inter- 
pretation of evolution. Whenever he uses the term ‘evolution’ he uses 
it in its eighteenth-century embryological meaning. At the very end 
he said: ‘We hear so much of evolution and evolutionists that it is worth 
our while to ask if there is any such process as evolution in nature. 
Unquestionably, yes. But all that is actually known of this process we 
owe to the great embryologists of our century, Déllinger and his pupils 
K. E. von Baer, Pander, and others, — the men in short who have 
founded the science of Embryology’ (1874: 92). 

It is most significant that Agassiz does not mention Darwin or Wal- 
lace in this paragraph on evolutionists written fifteen years after the 
publication of On the Origin of Species. And, after describing the 
development of the egg and of embryonic stages, Agassiz continues: 
‘These successive stages of growth constitute evolution, as understood 
by embryologists, and within these limits all naturalists who know any- 
thing of Zodlogy may be said to be evolutionists. The law of evolu- 
tion . . . is a law controlling development and keeping types within 
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appointed cycles of growth, which revolve forever upon themselves, 
returning at appointed intervals to the same starting-point and repeat- 
ing through a succession of phases the same course’ (1874: 92). 

Reliance on the phenomena of ontogeny when making laws con- 
cerning the ‘development of types’ — that is, the development within 
the higher categories of animals — has had curious consequences. It 
led Agassiz to espouse various ‘evolutionary’ theories that seem quite 
bizarre unless one understands that phylogeny to him was the same un- 
folding as is ontogeny. One of these theories is that of recapitulation, 
or the ‘biogenetic law.’ According to it, ontogeny is nothing but a 
short recapitulation of phylogeny. Any organism that belongs to the 
same prototype will go through the same stages, but the development 
of the lower organisms will be arrested at an earlier stage than that of 
the higher organisms. This concept, usually credited to Haeckel, was 
not new with him. One finds traces of it in Leibniz and finds it spelled 
out in considerable detail by Robinet and by Bonnet. These ideas were 
conveyed to Cuvier through Kielmeyer and perhaps through Cuvier to 
Agassiz. Indeed Agassiz reflects so many of Bonnet’s ideas that it can 
hardly be doubted that the citizen of Neuchatel was himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the writings of the citizen from Geneva. That 
Haeckel received his ideas directly from Bonnet is suggested by the 
fact that he adopted from him the term ‘palingenesis.’ How completely 
Agassiz accepted the theory of recapitulation may be documented by 
a few quotations. “The phases of development of all living animals 
correspond to the order of succession of their extinct representatives 
in past geological times. As far as this goes, the oldest representatives 
of every class may then be considered as embryonic types of their 
respective orders or families among the living’ (1857: 115-116). ‘T 
confess I could not say in what the mental faculties of a child differ 
from those of a young Chimpanzee’ (1857: 60). If it is true that on- 
togeny reveals the potentialities of the type, it follows that the study 
of individual development should give important clues to the student 
of relationships. 


Embryology has . . . a wider scope than to trace the growth of indi- 
vidual animals . . . it ought also to embrace a comparison of these forms 
and the successive steps of these changes between all the types of the 
animal kingdom, in order to furnish definite standards of their relative 
standing, of their affinities, of the correspondence of their organs in all 
their parts. .. . 
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I have satisfied myself long ago, that Embryology furnishes the most 
trustworthy standard to determine the relative rank among animals (1857: 
84). 

Agassiz illustrates this thesis by reference to the development of the 
frog, in which the earlier stages of the tadpole resemble fishes. ‘Next 
it assumes a shape reminding us more of the Tritons and Salamanders, 
and ends with the structure of the Frog . . . it cannot be doubted, 
that the earlier stages of growth of an animal exhibit a condition of 
relative inferiority, when contrasted with what it grows to be, after 
it has completed its development’ (1857: 84-85). 

Long before Agassiz it had been suggested by Bonnet that a careful 
study of the ontogenetic path should make it possible to trace the 
history of the type, not only backward but also forward, since its 
future lies of course already preformed within the type. This romantic 
idea greatly appealed to Agassiz. He devotes an entire section of his 
great Natural History of the United States to ‘Prophetic Types among 
Animals.’ 


We have seen in the preceding paragraph, how the embryonic conditions 
of higher representatives of certain types, called into existence at a later 
time, are typified, as it were, in representatives of the same types, which 
have existed at an earlier period. . . . Certain types which are frequently 
prominent among the representatives of past ages, combine in their struc- 
ture, peculiarities which at later periods are only observed separately in 
different, distinct types. Sauroid Fishes before Reptiles, Pterodactyles be- 
fore Birds, Ichthyosauri before se 0s etc. . . . Such types, I have for 
some time past, been in the habit of calling prophetic types. . . . [They] 
afford . . . the most unexpected evidence, that the plan of the whole crea- 
tion had been maturely considered long before it was executed (1857: 
116-117). 


He does not explain just why the existence of such less perfect and less 
successful forms as the sauroid fishes, the pterodactyls, and the ich- 
thyosaurs should prove the existence of a mature and carefully pre- 
pared blueprint of the creation. It would seem more appropriate to 
describe this method of creation as a trial and error approach. This is 
the way it appeared to Robinet: ‘All the varieties intermediate be- 
tween the prototype and man I regard as so many essays of Nature, 
aiming at the most perfect, yet unable to obtain it except through this 
innumerable sequence of sketches. I think we may call the collection 
of the preliminary studies the apprenticeship of Nature in learning to 
make"a man’ (Lovejoy, 1936: 280). 
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Again and again in his discussions Agassiz equates ontogeny with 
phylogeny, the development of the individual with evolutionary 
change. As a consequence he cannot understand why phylogenetic 
changes should take so much time, and this leads him to criticize 
Darwin: 

He would have us believe that it required millions of years to effect any 
one of these changes; when far more extraordinary transformations are 
daily going on, under our eyes, in the shortest periods of time, during the 
growth of animals. — He would have us believe that animals acquire their 


instincts gradually; when even those that never see their parents, perform 
at birth the same acts, in the same way, as their progenitors (1860b: 146). 


In this confusion of ontogeny and phylogeny, Agassiz was not alone. 
In fact it was almost universal in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The shift of the originally purely embryological term ‘evolu- 
tion’ to phylogenesis is an outstanding example. In German, the word 
Entwicklungsgeschichte was used interchangeably for both ontogeny 
and phylogeny throughout the nineteenth century. There is a deplor- 
ably great number of biologists left who to this very day believe that 
there must be a close correlation between ontogeny and phylogeny 
because both deal with processes occurring in the time dimension. The 
complete difference between the two phenomena becomes most ap- 
parent if expressed in terms of the information theory: ontogeny is the 
decoding of coded information, phylogeny is the creating of ever new 
codes of information and the survival of the most successful ones. 


The four ideas we have just discussed are the cornerstones of Agassiz’ 
conceptual world. It must be admitted that it would be impossible to 
believe in evolution by descent from common ancestors if one were 
convinced of the complete rationality of the world, the existence of dis- 
continuous types, and a mere unfolding of preformed characters both 
in ontogeny and in phylogeny. It would be a mistake, however, to 
consider Agassiz’ essay entitled “The Fundamental Relations of Animals 
to One Another and to the World in Which They Live,’ which forms 
Chapter 1 of Part I of his Natural History of the United States, an 
anachronism or merely a set of philosophical speculations. Far from it. 
Helped by his phenomenal memory, his facility with languages, and 
his enormously broad interests, Agassiz was able to make this chapter 
a survey of contemporary zoology that was truly breathtaking. It pre- 
sents a nearly complete survey of the literature on classification, em- 
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bryology, and other branches of zoology. And in his anti-evolutionary 
discussions Agassiz by no means always had the worst of the argument. 
As the disciple of Cuvier he had no trouble proving that Lamarck and 
other early evolutionists were completely mistaken when trying to 
place all the orders and classes of animals in a single phylogenetic 
sequence. Triumphantly he pointed out that there are four major 
branches, those established by Cuvier, and that they differ so com- 
pletely from each other in all their structures that no homologies can 
be established among them. His further demonstration, discussed 
above, that physical causes can not account for the observed adapta- 
tions and that the assumption of spontaneous generation is an absurdity, 
made him think, when he published his work in 1857, that he had 
struck a mortal blow against all transmutationist speculations. Little 
did he suspect that he had merely cut off one or two heads of a Lernaean 
Hydra. 


Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE EVOLUTIONARY EVIDENCE 


Darwin and Agassiz had access largely to the same facts. It is highly 
interesting for the student of the scientific method to see how differ- 
ently the two authors handled them. Reading Agassiz’ descriptions 
of the ‘natural relations of animals,’ of all sorts of adaptations, and of 
the similarities and differences of faunas and floras, the modern student 
finds it almost impossible to comprehend how Agassiz could have es- 
caped the obvious conclusion. Yet his framework of concepts estab- 
lished an impenetrable screen. When trying to explain a set of facts, 
he was severely limited in the availability of possible interpretations. 
The very alternatives that would seem most obvious to the modern 
worker were generally not included. Let us consider this in the light 
of some concrete examples. 

Let us take, for instance, the role of the physical environment in the 
faunal changes from one geological period to the next. Here Agassiz 
concludes: “The question remains simply this: When the change takes 
place, does it take place spontaneously, under the action of physical 
agents, according to their law, or is it produced by the intervention of 
an agency not in that way at work before or afterwards?’ (1857: 52). 

Physical agents to him implied chaos. Observing the organic world 
to be orderly, to be full of the most miraculous adaptations, he regarded 
it as rational and planned in all of its details. The outcome of the choice 
between ‘physical causes’ or ‘creator’ was inevitable. To accept the 
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first alternative would have meant to Agassiz the end of all zoological 
studies: ‘Enough is known to repudiate the assumption of their [ organ- 
ized beings’] transmutation, as it does not explain the facts, and shuts 
out further attempts at proper investigations’ (1857: 52). He was 
unaware that the alternative posed by him was not between creation 
and evolution, but between spontaneous origin of whole new faunas 
(a highly aberrant evolutionary theory!) by creation or by the spon- 
taneous action of physical causes. To accept the latter alternative 
would indeed force one to believe in miracles and would shut out ‘fur- 
ther attempts at proper investigations.’ To accept evolution by gradual 
transformation, on the other hand, would have the opposite effect. 
Nothing could have been more unexpected to Agassiz than the enor- 
mous stimulation to the study of animals and plants that came in the 
wake of the acceptance of the evolutionary theory. The rigidity of 


Agassiz’ conceptual framework is nowhere more in evidence than in 
this statement: 


All attempts to explain the origin of species may be brought under two 
categories: viz. 1st, some naturalists admutting that all organized beings are 
created, that is to say, endowed from the beginning of their existence with 
all their characteristics, while 2d, others assume that they arise 1 jeans 
ously. This classification of the different theories of the origin of species, 
may appear objectionable to the supporters of the transmutation theory; 
but I can perceive no essential difference between their views and the old 
idea that animals may have arisen spontaneously. They differ only in the 
modes by which the spontaneous appearance is assumed to be effected 
(1860b: 149). 

It certainly makes an objective analysis difficult if one classifies as ‘spon- 
taneous’ any evolutionary change, whether gradual or sudden, whether 
due to induction or selection, whether due to physical agents or La- 
marckian forces, whether instantaneous or requiring several millions of 
ears. 
: No wonder then that Agassiz missed the most obvious evidence for 
evolutionary change. A few examples of this may be worth quoting. 
He overlooks no opportunity to point out the incredible similarity in 
all details of structure among ‘related’ species. But such similarity is 
not limited only to structure. “The more I learn upon [the mode of 
life of closely allied species], the more am I struck with the similarity 
in the very movements, the general habits, and even in the intonation 
of the voices of animals belonging to the same family; that is to say, 
between animals agreeing in the main in form, size, structure, and 
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mode of development’ (1857: 59). Yet such similarity does not prove 
common ancestry, says Agassiz. “There is nothing parallel between 
the relations of animals belonging to the same genus or the same family, 
and the relations between the progeny of common ancestors. . . . No 
degree of affinity, however close, can, in the present state of our science, 
be urged as exhibiting any evidence of community of descent’ (1860b: 

148). Nor does a succession of similar types in a sequence of geological 
strata indicate genetic relationship. To Agassiz 1 it is merely the mani- 
festation of a ‘plan.’ “The first representatives of each class stand in 
definite relations to their successors in later periods, and as their order 
of apparition corresponds to the various degrees of complication in 
their structure, and forms natural series closely linked together, this 
natural gradation must have been contemplated from the very begin- 
ning’ (1857: 24-25). This claim is repeated again and again (e. g., 
1857: 98-101). 

The possibility of a slow, gradual molding of one type into another 
was so foreign to Agassiz’ conceptual framework that it never seems 
to have entered his mind at all. For instance, he gives an excellent de- 
scription of the morphological series in leg and toe reduction among 
the skink-like lizards. This very material is still used in zoological text- 
books as an excellent illustration of evolutionary trends. But what 
does Agassiz say about it? ‘Who can look at this diagram, and not 
recognize in its arrangement the combinations of thought? . . . Sim- 
ilar series, though less conspicuous and more limited, may be traced in 
every class of the animal kingdom, not only among the living types, 
but also among the representatives of past geological ages, which adds 
to the interest of such series in showing, that the combinations include 
not only the element of space, indicating omnipresence, but also that 
of time, which involves prescience’ (1857: 45-46). Many similar state- 
ments could be cited showing with what ease Agassiz was able to ex- 
plain the most obvious evolutionary evidence in terms of creation. It 
may not be out of place, therefore, to say a few words on Agassiz’ own 
theory of the universe as a product of creation. 


AGassiz ON CREATION 


Space forbids us to engage in the fascinating task of investigating 
the sources and details of Agassiz’ theory of evolution by creation. It 
appears evident, however, that he was much influenced by Bonnet. 
Like*him, he believed in a long series of cataclysms and new creations; 
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like him, but far more definitely, he was an ovist, believing that the 
new life after each catastrophe arose from eggs; and, like him, he be- 
lieved that the sequence of epochs and organic types indicates a prog- 
ress from ‘lower’ to ‘higher.’ 

Cuvier’s discovery of a seriation of fossil faunas in the Paris Basin 
appeared to be a brilliant confirmation of these hypotheses.* Yet diffi- 
culties soon arose. Cuvier had dealt with a few faunas, requiring only 
a handful of creations. As stratigraphic research progressed in the first 
half of the nineteenth century it became increasingly apparent that the 
number of successive geological horizons, each with its own fauna, was 
perfectly enormous. Without blinking, Agassiz stuck by his guns and 
insisted that each was the product of a separate creation. Nor was he 
shaken in this belief by the discovery that a certain percentage of forms 
in each fauna was identical with species known from lower strata, in 
fact that there were a number of ‘permanent types’ that could be fol- 
lowed unchanged through vast geological epochs. 

It would appear that Agassiz’ theory of a never-ending series of crea- 
tions was far more in conflict with the Biblical account of creation than 
was Asa Gray’s belief that God had created a universe endowed with 
the potency of evolving, a concept of evolution possessing Biblical dig- 
nity and grandeur. 


Tue Pus.ication oF On the Origin of Species 


Darwin’s publication must have been a staggering blow to Agassiz. 
Not because it was another publication upholding the detestable theory 
of transmutation but because it was so obviously immune to the ma- 
jority of the arguments against the evolutionary theory elaborated by 
Agassiz just two years before. Cuvier’s opponents — and they were 
mostly the same as those against whom Agassiz had been arguing — 
had based their theories essentially on a priori considerations of various 
sorts. It was easy to counter them with other a priori considerations. 
As naturalists they were dilettantes and no match for zoologists as 
erudite as Cuvier and Agassiz. That Darwin’s was a totally new ap- 
proach to the subject of evolution was well appreciated by Agassiz: 


Darwin has placed the subject on a different basis from that of all his 
predecessors, and has brought to the discussion a vast amount of well- 

‘Contrary to common belief, Cuvier himself was not a creationist; see Robert 
Potonié, ‘Zu Cuviers Kataklysmentheorie,’ Paldontologische Zeitschrift, XXXI 
(1957), 9-14. 
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arranged information, a convincing cogency of argument, and a captivating 
charm of presentation. His doctrine appealed the more powerfully to the 
scientific world because he maintained it at first not upon metaphysical 
ground but upon observation. Indeed it might be said that he treated his 
subject according to the best scientific methods, had he not frequently 
overstepped the boundaries of actual knowledge and allowed his imagina- 
tion to supply the links which science does not furnish (1874: 94). 


Darwin’s strictly empirical approach of patiently piling fact upon 
fact in an almost pedestrian manner until the sheer weight of the evi- 
dence made a conclusion inevitable was received by his contemporaries 
with mixed feelings. The non-biologists, in particular, felt excluded by 
an approach not based on ‘pure reason’ and relieved their frustration 
by ridiculing Darwin’s ‘clumsiness’ as compared, for instance, with the 
grandiose sweep of Lamarck’s Philosophie zoologique. It is, to put it 
mildly, amusing to read how Agassiz refers to Darwin’s inductive 
method as ‘speculation.’ There is no doubt that the year 1859 ushered 
in a new era in the history of evolutionary biology, the era of the scien- 
tific method. It is indeed fully justifiable to refer to the entire preced- 
ing period, dominated by speculation and intuition, as the prehistory 
of evolutionary science. Evolutionary biology as a science started in 
1859. 

Agassiz was fifty-two years old when Darwin’s work was published. 
He was in the midst of building his great new natural history museum, 
he was the most popular lecturer in America, and he had his teaching 
and enormous social obligations. All in all, he was unable to find the 
intellectual peace to undertake a critical evaluation of the foundation 
of his concepts and beliefs. So different was Darwin’s approach that 
Agassiz was unable not only to understand it fully, but, where he at- 
tempted to rephrase Darwin’s arguments in his own words, to do so 
correctly. Yet he tried manfully to refute Darwin’s evolutionary 
proofs, particularly in two publications, one issued in 1860 and the 
other prepared in 1873 shortly before his death and published posthu- 
mously in 1874. 


Acassiz’ REFUTATION OF THE EVOLUTIONARY EvIDENCE 


Among Darwin’s many arguments in favor of common descent by 
modification Agassiz singled out for criticism primarily two series, 
those dealing with the geological record, and those dealing with the 
mechanisms responsible for evolutionary change. As palaeontologist 
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and embryologist Agassiz felt best qualified to deal with these two 


sectors.” 


The Geological Record 


The first point he takes up is the diversity of different faunas. ‘Be- 
fore it could be granted that the great variety of types which occur 
at any later periods has arisen from a successive differentiation of a few 
still earlier types, it should be shown that in reality in former periods 
the types are fewer and less diversified’ (1854b: 318). This, however, 
says Agassiz, is not the case. There are 1,200 species of fossil sea shells 
known from the Eocene beds of the Paris Basin, and only 600 living 
species in the Mediterranean, ‘affording, at once, a very striking evi- 
dence of the greater diversity and greater number of species of that 
geological period [the Eocene of more than sixty million years ago] 
when compared even with those of a wider geographical area at the 
present day’ (1854b: 310). Even admitting that the Paris fauna was 
so rich because it was a tropical fauna, yet its richness, says Agassiz, 
‘is much greater than that of any local fauna of the present period, even 
within the tropics.’ Subsequent researches have not substantiated Agas- 
siz’ claims. Some recent local lists of sea shells record the following 
number of species: Port Alfred, South Africa (non-tropical) 721, west 
coast of America from California to Panama 1,600, east coast of Amer- 
ica from Greenland to Texas 2,632, and Philippines 4,152. Indeed, the 
Recent fauna of marine mollusks of the Indo-Malayan area is estimated 
to be 6,000 to 8,000 species, far in excess of the 1,200 species from the 
Eocene of Paris.® 

If all types of organisms have existed from the beginning, it follows 
that all major types must be present in the oldest fossil-bearing rocks, 
while the still earlier rocks must be void of any evidence of organic 
life. This, claims Agassiz, is indeed the case. Every piece of incon- 
venient evidence is eliminated by a special ad hoc explanation: the 
absence of coelenterates (‘Acalephs’) in the older strata is due to the 
absence of hard parts in their bodies; the absence of vertebrates in these 
formations is due, he says, to the incompleteness of the fossil record, for 
vertebrates should be present upon ‘physiological grounds’ (1857: 24). 


* Quotations in the following summary are sometimes taken from earlier works 
of Agassiz, as affording more complete statements. 


* According to information kindly supplied by Dr W. J. Clench, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Harvard University. 
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His major thesis, that there were as many species of animals at the very 
beginning of the world as there are now, is the same that Bonnet de- 
fended so vigorously, the same that, as Lovejoy has shown, goes back 
explicitly or implicitly all the way to Plato and his principle of pleni- 
tude. 

Agassiz’ second argument is based on the apparent fixity of species. 
Whenever animals and plants of two successive geological periods are 
compared, he says, they are either completely identical or quite differ- 
ent. ‘None of those primordial forms of life, which naturalists call 
species, are known to have changed during any of these periods. It 
cannot be denied, that the species of different successive periods are 
supposed by some naturalists to derive their distinguishing features 
from changes which have taken place in those of preceding ages; but 
this is a mere supposition’ (1857: 51). As the strongest argument in 
favor of the fixity of species he considers the demonstration that the 
animals and plants discovered in the Egyptian tombs during Napoleon’s 
expedition were indistinguishable from living species, as pointed out 
by Cuvier and other naturalists. It was not realized by Agassiz that 
the approximately five thousand years elapsed since the entombments 
compare to the total length of duration of a species as do about eighty 
days to the life expectancy of a man. It would be highly improbable 
that one could demonstrate an evolutionary change in such an exceed- 
ingly short fraction of the total life span of a species. Agassiz con- 
cludes the argument with the statement that he will not accept the 
transmutation theory ‘as long as no fact is adduced to show that any 
one well known species among the many thousands that are buried in 
the whole series of fossiliferous rocks, is actually the parent of any one 
of the species now living’ (1860b: 144). He nowhere states, however, 
what kind of evidence he would accept as proof. If one wishes to be 
obstinate, it is possible to claim to this very day that even the most 
perfect vertical series of intergrading species of fossils is nothing but 
proof for the ‘unfolding’ (evolutio) of preformed germs in the sense 
of Bonnet. 

Agassiz’ next anti-evolutionary argument is best stated in his own 
words. “The supporters of the transmutation theory . . . never can 
make it appear that the definiteness of the characters of the class of 
Birds is the result of a common descent of all Birds, for the first Bird 
must have been brother or cousin to some other animal that was not a 
Bird, since there are other animals besides Birds in this world, to no 
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one of which any bird bears as close a relation as it bears to its own 
class’ (1860b: 154). By a curious coincidence this statement was pub- 
lished exactly one year before the description of Archaeopteryx, a vir- 
tually perfect intermediate between birds and reptiles. Although nu- 
merous additional ‘missing links’ have been discovered since that day, 
hardly any other of them connects two major types of animals in quite 
so ideal a manner as does Archaeopteryx. It is, of course, virtually 
impossible to comprehend gradual evolution if one places the diversity 
of the organic world in the rigid pigeonholes of ‘types.’ No doubt 
Agassiz would have reacted to Archaeopteryx as did the few remain- 
ing anti-evolutionists of a later period, who placed it as a separate type 
of its own that had nothing to do with the evolution of birds from 
reptilian ancestors. 

One of Agassiz’ chief arguments is based on Cuvier’s demonstration 
of the sharp distinction between consecutive faunas as well as the ab- 
sence of any missing links between the major types. He was, therefore, 
particularly upset by Kowalevsky’s discovery of a chorda in the ascid- 
ians, which would indicate that they are a link between the mollusks 
(with which the ascidians had been classified by Cuvier and Agassiz) 
and the vertebrates (which are characterized by the chorda). It would 
have pleased Agassiz to learn that this discovery does not make the 
ascidians a missing link. It is now known that they are not to be con- 
nected with the mollusks but form the phylum chordates together 
with the vertebrates. The great phyla of the animal kingdom are as 
far apart now as they were in Agassiz’ time. All the evidence indi- 
cates that they diverged from each other but that this happened in the 
Pre-Cambrian days (more than five hundred million years ago). There 
is no fossil record available to indicate the steps by which this diver- 
gence took place. Our ignorance concerning the origin of the major 
types is as great today as it was in Agassiz’ time. 

Finally, Agassiz raises one point concerning the fossil record by 
which he thinks he can inflict a mortal wound on the transmutation 
theory. If this theory were right, says Agassiz, the ‘lowest’ representa- 
tive of a type should be found in the lowest strata and the ‘highest’ 
in the most recent strata. But this is not what one finds! 


What then are the earliest known Vertebrates? They are Selachians 
(sharks and their allies) and Ganoids (garpikes and the like). the highest 
of all living fishes, structurally speaking. . . . In all their features the 
Selachians, more than any other fishes, resemble the higher animals. They 
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lay few eggs, the higher kinds giving birth only to three, four, or five at 
a brood, whereas the common fishes lay myriads of eggs, hundreds of thou- 
sands in some instances, and these are for the greater part cast into the water 
to be developed at random (1874: 100). 


In this argument Agassiz is quite oblivious to the fact that he speaks 
like a true Aristotelian, selecting his criteria of ‘high’ and ‘low’ on the 
basis of a priori considerations: 


The limitation of the young is unquestionably a mark of superiority. 
The higher we rise in the scale of animal life the more restricted is the 
number of offspring. In proportion to this reduction in number, the con- 
nection of the offspring with the parent is drawn closer, organically and 


morally, till this relation becomes finally the foundation of all social organ- 
ization, of all human civilization. 


The facts of internal fertilization and placenta formation among the 
sharks are quoted as additional evidence of their ‘superiority,’ and yet, 
Agassiz continues, these are the first vertebrates to be found in the 
fossil record, while Amphioxus and the lampreys (primitive chordates) 
are not found as fossils at all, but only in the present period, to which 
we ourselves belong. “This certainly does not look like a connected 
series beginning with the lowest and ending with the highest, for the 
highest fishes come first and the lowest come last.’ Discoveries in the 
fossil history of the fishes, made since Agassiz, have completely de- 
molished his argument. Preceding the selachians, groups of primitive 
fishes have been found that appear to be directly ancestral to the lam- 
preys and to the more advanced fishes. The bony fishes, in spite of the 
myriads of eggs they lay, are a comparatively recent development, de- 
rived from ganoid-like ancestors. More importantly, these finds show 
the complete invalidity of Agassiz’ a priori criteria of what is ‘low’ and 
what is ‘high.’ Many of the earliest fishes were as elaborate in their 
structure as any of their descendants. No wonder Agassiz finally came 
to the conclusion: “The whole history of geological succession shows 
us that the lowest in structure is by no means necessarily the earliest in 
time, either in the Vertebrate type or any other’ (1874: ror). It all 
depends on how we define ‘lowest in structure.’ 


The Mechanisms of Evolution 


Agassiz throughout his life was scornful of any of the theories that 
attempted to elaborate on the causes and mechanisms that might be 
responsible for evolutionary changes. We have already discussed how 
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he considered ‘physical causes’ as a brute sledge hammer that could not 
improve a delicate watch. Furthermore, wherever environment does 
have a slight effect, as in raising the milk production of a well-fed cow, 
it has no lasting influence, for this improvement will not be transmitted 
to her offspring. Agassiz was entirely right in his refutation of the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. Indeed, most of his arguments against 
the environmentalists of the schools of Lamarck and Geoffroy St 
Hilaire are well taken, and supported by any modern evolutionist. But 
where Agassiz uses strictly genetic arguments, he is a child of his times: 
the century of genetics had not yet arrived. Yet, on the whole, Agassiz’ 
discussion of heredity is not much worse than Darwin’s excursions in 
this field. Fortunately Darwin was satisfied, particularly in the Origin, 
to take for granted the existence of genetic variability and the replen- 
ishment of genetic variability as the source material for natural selec- 
tion. Indeed, as Huxley (1958) has correctly pointed out, if Darwin 
had been familiar with Mendel’s work he might well have been misled 
into some sort of saltational mutationism like De Vries, Bateson, and 
other early Mendelians. 

In this centenary year of the Origin of Species it is no longer doubted 
by thinking biologists that natural selection is the key mechanism of 
evolution. Hundreds if not thousands of objections against the uni- 
versal power of natural selection have been raised during the past hun- 
dred years but have uniformly been shown to be ill considered. It 
is interesting to look into -Agassiz’ stand on this problem. Let me say 
beforehand that no typologist has ever understood natural selection, 
because he can not possibly understand it. Natural selection is a popu- 
lation phenomenon, a shifting of statistical averages owing to differen- 
tial reproduction. This is a mode of thinking so different from that 
of a typologist that it is bound to be incomprehensible to him (Mayr, 
1959a). Agassiz was no exception. For him, ‘the organized beings which 
live now, and have lived in former geological periods, constitute an 
organic whole, intelligibly and methodically combined in all of its parts’ 
(1860b: 147). This, he says, cannot have possibly resulted from the 
play of blind physical forces. To apply the term ‘natural selection’ to 
such accidental causes is a mistake, because ‘selection implies design; 
the powers to which Darwin refers the order of species, can design 
nothing.’ Here he is merely arguing against the term ‘selection,’ which 
Darwin had chosen in deliberate analogy with the artificial selection 
of the animal and plant breeders. This, as we now see it, was an en- 
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tirely legitimate terminology since, in either case, the survival into the 
next generation is determined by ‘superiority.’ In one case it is superi- 
ority in the eyes of the breeder, in the other case superiority of repro- 
ductive success. What Agassiz plainly missed was that no two individ- 
uals are genetically identical and, as Darwin emphasized, not all indi- 
viduals that are born reach reproductive age and reproduce with equal 
success. One has a choice of only two possibilities. Either one ascribes 
the differences in survival and reproductive success entirely to chance 
or one admits that the genetic endowment of an individual may con- 
tribute to this success. If one admits the second alternative, one auto- 
matically admits natural selection. And, to express this once more in 
terms of ‘information,’ one can say that, owing to the genetic phenom- 
ena of mutation and recombination, every individual has a slightly dif- 
ferent code of information controlling its development and response 
to the total environment. Some of these codes are more ‘successful’ 
than others and therefore will contribute more than their share to the 
genetic reservoir of the next generation. Unsuitable codes, on the other 
hand, will produce less successful phenotypes and will have a smaller 
chance to be returned to the gene reservoir of the population. It has 
taken us a hundred years to reach such a sophisticated way of express- 
ing natural selection. It is therefore understandable that Agassiz, rooted 
in an alien conceptual world, never really came to grips with the prob- 
lem at all. 


Tue PaAssinc OF THE YEARS 


Agassiz’ first great outburst against the Darwinian theory came in 
a series of open discussions at the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, culminating in a detailed rebuttal published in the introduc- 
tion to Volume III of his Natural History of the United States (1861) 
and preprinted verbatim in the American Journal of Science and Arts 
(1860b). This was the end of the scientific debate. In the next dozen 
years Agassiz took his case to the public. In lectures, popular articles, 
and books he pleaded the cause of creationism, reiterating his previous 
arguments in a form intelligible to the layman. However, shortly be- 
fore his death, he turned once again to a more serious and systematic 
consideration of the question of evolution. The results of these studies 
he presented, in the fall of 1873, in a series of lectures, of which only 
the first was completed for the press, to be published posthumously in 
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1874. The situation with respect to Darwin had greatly changed since 
1860. Darwin no longer was a maverick and rebel to whose theory 
Agassiz could refer as a ‘scientific mistake, untrue in its facts, unscien- 
tific in its method, and mischievous in its tendency’ (1860b: 154). The 
theory of evolution had by now been almost universally adopted and 
Darwin had become the grand old man of biology. As a consequence, 
Agassiz is far more gentle in his references to Darwin. 

Indeed, he gives every impression of a sincere attempt to do justice 
to the new theory. Yet Louis Agassiz was unable to give up old loyal- 
ties. All his life he had felt himself the disciple of that great master, 
Cuvier, and in his old age he was not going to abandon him. As a con- 
sequence, he maintained what he had learned as a youth, even in the 
face of newly discovered zoological fact. When Leuckart proposed to 
divide Cuvier’s radiates into coelenterates and echinoderms Agassiz 
protested strongly: “The organs and the whole structural combination 
are the same in the two divisions’ (1874: 93-94). As Leuckart had 
shown and as is now known to every zoologist, this assertion is not 
correct: the two phyla are as different from each other in their basic 
structure as any phyla in the animal kingdom. In a similar spirit of 
loyalty Agassiz did not accept even the smallest part of the transmuta- 
tion theory. One may question whether a compromise was possible. 
Both Darwin’s theory of common descent by modification through 
natural selection and Agassiz’ theory of successive special creations are 
so completely self-contained and mutually exclusive that their min- 
gling is hardly conceivable. Once one admits either a ‘little bit’ of 
special creation or a ‘little bit’ of gradual evolution, one has no reason 
for not accepting all of one or of the other. 

Agassiz’ attitude toward the theory of evolution is an extraordinarily 
interesting phenomenon in the history of the advance of scientific ideas. 
It is another illustration of the familiar concept that an age has to be 
ready for a new idea or a new discovery, with the corollary that con- 
temporaries may live in different ages, some being directed more for- 
ward, others more backward. Darwin’s great fortune was that he was 
just enough ahead of his time to be a leader and not enough ahead to 
be ignored. Agassiz’ misfortune was to have absorbed in his youth a 
Zeitgeist that was unsuitable for mixing with the revolutionary new 
ideas. He was, one may say, a victim of the thoroughness of his educa- 
tion. 


Ernst Mayr 


(References overleaf) 
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Henry Kingsley’ 


ust over a hundred years ago Henry Kingsley, short, stocky, 

threadbare, a fringe of whisker at his jawbones, returned to Lon- 

don after five years spent in Australia. During his long absence 

no word had come through from home, and he walked the streets 
hesitating even to knock on the door of his father’s rectory at St Luke’s, 
Chelsea, for fear that he might find his parents dead. He was then 
twenty-eight, and a failure. 

Bad luck had dogged him since babyhood, when an elder brother 
and sister had rolled him into a pond in a wheelbarrow in the vain hope 
of disposing of him permanently. After attending King’s College 
School in London, he had gone up to Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1850, at a time when most undergraduates of his social class were find- 
ing their studies only what they had already learned at school. Like 
many others, Henry Kingsley threw himself into athletics and dissipa- 
tion. He bet that within fifteen minutes he could run a mile, row a 
mile, and trot a mile; and he won the bet. He won the diamond sculls 


*For some years I have found the collecting and reading of nineteenth-century 
English novels an agreeable adventure in a field happily far removed from the center 
of my professional interests. Having finally succeeded in assembling a complete col- 
lection of the first editions of Henry Kingsley’s writings (see Plate 1), with a few 
hitherto unpublished letters, I celebrate the centennial of his first novel by giving the 
collection to Harvard, and by adding one more to the existing studies of his life and 
works, together with appendices providing the texts of the letters and a brief cata- 
logue of the books. 

Totally ignored by his sister-in-law, Frances Grenfell Kingsley, in her massive 
work on her adored husband Charles, Charles Kingsley: His Letters and Memories 
of his Life (London, 1877), and given only the most perfunctory sketch by Leslie 
Stephen in the DNB, Henry Kingsley received scant attention in his own century. 
Clement Shorter wrote a brief memoir, ‘A Note on Henry Kingsley,’ which appears 
as an introduction to a reprint by Ward, Lock & Co. of The Recollections of Geoffry 
Hamlyn (London, 1894). He predicted that public interest would in the future care 
more for Henry than for Charles, but time has not proved him a good prophet. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch noticed the new edition in the Speaker for 9 February 1895, in an 
appreciative essay, ‘Henry Kingsley’ (reprinted in Adventures in Criticism, London, 
1896, pp. 137-146), expressing his strong dislike for Charles and his equally strong 
admiration for Henry. In the United States, Charles Kingsley’s son, Maurice, con- 
tributed a lively reminiscence of his uncle Henry to a periodical published by Charles 
Scribner, who was about to begin the reprinting of the novels on this side of the 
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at Henley. He smoked continually; he drank too much; he led his 
fellows at riots and bonfires; he formed at least one romantic attach- 
ment for a young man. He ran into debt. What episode actually 
ended his Oxford career we do not know, nor does it much matter: 
all the elements of disaster were there. No doubt many men did with- 
out penalty all or most of the things he did, but he somehow got into 
trouble, and left Oxford and England in 1853. 

In Australia, he labored in the gold fields without finding much 
gold. He joined the Sydney Mounted Police, and hunted bushrangers, 
but he was not hardened enough to adopt the practice of shooting them 
out of hand, and resigned. He drove cattle, drifted back to the gold 
fields again, and took to wandering about on horseback as a ‘sun- 
downer,’ Australian for a tramp. Finally, he began a novel. Thomas 
Alexander Browne (‘Rolf Boldrewood’), whose own Robbery under 
Arms was to make him famous, reports that Kingsley worked for 
almost a year on his book while living as a guest near Melbourne on 


Atlantic (‘Personal Traits of Henry Kingsley,’ Book-Buyer, XI, 1895, 727-731; see 
also the biographical sketch by Laurence Hutton in the same issue, pp. 723-725). A 
very sympathetic treatment, from the Australian point of view, is provided in 
Desmond Byrne, Australian Writers (London, 1896), pp. 90-130. 

Essays by Lewis Benjamin (‘Lewis Melville’), Victorian Novelists (London, 
1906), pp. 239-279, and G. W. E. Russell, Selected Essays on Literary Subjects 
(London, 1914?), pp. 153-160, were followed by George Saintsbury’s attempt, not 
very successful, to come to grips with the problem of Kingsley’s decline in quality: 
‘On Writing Out and Henry Kingsley’ (New World, November 1919; reprinted 
in Collected Essays and Papers, London, 1923, II, 344-358). Michael Sadleir wrote 
a fine study, ‘Henry Kingsley: A Portrait’ (Edinburgh Review, CCXL, 1924, 330- 
348), later reissued much shortened for the centennial of Kingsley’s birth in 1930 
(Times Literary Supplement, 2 January 1930, pp. 1-2; reprinted in substantially this 
form in Sadleir’s Things Past, London, 1944, pp. 1-15). With Sadleir’s convincing 
argument that Kingsley had alienated his conventional relatives by his drinking, 
S. M. Ellis took issue, giving his book, Henry Kingsley 1830-1876 (London, 1931), 
the subtitle ‘Towards a Vindication.’ But Ellis’ chief merit is that he established the 
facts of Kingsley’s life. He also printed the previously unpublished correspondence 
between Kingsley and his first publisher, Macmillan. Una Pope-Hennessy, in her 
excellent life of Charles, Canon Charles Kingsley (London, 1948), printed an addi- 
tional very important letter. W. E. Buckler, ‘Henry Kingsley and “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” ’ (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, L, 1951, 90-100) published 
correspondence with regard to Kingsley’s novel Mademoiselle Mathilde. Angela 
Thirkell wrote an appreciation, Nineteenth-Century Fiction, V (1950), 175-187. 
These are all the works known to me that deal with Henry Kingsley at any length. 
He is listed in E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature from Its Beginnings to 1935 
(Melbourne, 1940), 1, 408-411. In the notes that follow references to these works 
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the estate of a man named Mitchell; ? and Browne’s daughter remem- 
bers that it was her father who first urged Kingsley to write, and who 
gave him the letter of introduction to Mitchell that made it possible.* 

When the Chelsea rectory door opened, Henry Kingsley learned 
that his parents had moved to Eversley in Hampshire, leaving a curate 
in charge. At Eversley Henry’s brother, Charles Kingsley, seven years 
older, was rector, and by now deservedly a great celebrity. Violently 
anti-Catholic, Charles Kingsley dwelt lovingly in verse and in drama 
on the fleshly trials incident to clerical celibacy, and on the morbid 
agony of tortured martyrs. He oscillated between fits of deep depres- 
sion and inaction, when he felt himself ‘de-magnetized,’ and great spurts 
of vigorous ‘muscular Christian’ activity, political, scientific, literary. 
By 1858 his early passion for social justice, which had led him to de- 
clare himself a Chartist and to write Alton Locke (1850) and Yeast 
(1851), had cooled. It had brought him much unfavorable criticism — 
even a kind of ostracism — as had the alleged indecency of Hypatia 
(1853). But he had atoned for all this, and for the first time had won 
the literary approval of the world, and of his own highborn and am- 
bitious wife, with the explosively patriotic Westward Ho! (1855), a 
kind of recruiting tract for the Crimean War, in which Kingsley con- 
sciously allowed all his repressed bloodthirstiness to well to the surface. 
When he went rabbit shooting in those days, he wished the rabbits 
were Russians: ‘Oh! for one hour’s skirmishing in those Inkerman 
ravines and five minutes-with butt and bayonet as a bonne bouche to 
finish off with!’ * Dyaks in Borneo, Chinese at Canton, mutinous sepoys 
in India: he wanted to massacre them all as a fit punishment for their 
defiance of England. 

His wife’s concerted campaign among her exalted connections to 
bring him preferment seemed on the point of success, when his ne’er- 
do-well brother Henry reappeared, in old clothes, penniless, and speak- 
ing with an Australian accent; and, what was worse, bringing with him 
the almost completed manuscript of his novel. Charles at once gener- 
ously proclaimed it better than any of his own work, introduced Henry 
to his own publisher, Alexander Macmillan, and sank into one of his 
deepest fits of depression. While he had been shooting rabbits and 
writing letters of complaint about the drains and the mildew in the 

* Rolf Boldrewood, Old Melbourne Memories (Melbourne, 1884), p- 121. 


* Ellis, p. 49, n. 1. 
* Pope-Hennessy, p. 139. 
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rectory at Eversley, Henry had not only been hunting down men but 
outplaying Charles at his own game, the writing of novels. 

It took the whole first volume of Henry’s novel, The Recollections 
of Geoffry Hamlyn (1859), and much cumbersome plot-machinery 
to move his main characters to Australia. Once there, however, they 
lived in a world wholly new to the English novel reader. Curiously 
enough, Kingsley avoided the gold fields, scene of his own most im- 
portant Australian experiences, and set the story in a period before the 
gold rush of the early fifties. Bushrangers and blackfellows, convicts 
and kangaroos, bush fires, shipwrecks, earthquakes, cannibalism, and 
murder charmed the public and the critics. Sam Buckley’s wild cross- 
country ride on his wonderful horse Widderin was to become a great 
set piece of English descriptive writing, swift, sure, and breathless. An- 
other episode, the sad story of a search for a child lost in the bush, was 
later to be issued separately as a Christmas tale for children.’ Yet despite 
all the action in the novel, the reader retains the impression of an idyllic 
recreation of Devonshire in the wilderness, a transfer of the agreeable 
aspects of English country-house living to a new environment. Though 
strange beasts and savage natives surround the pioneers, and violence 
threatens from every hand, they all have plenty of ‘money in the bank, 
claret in the cellar, and race-horses in the paddock.’ Kingsley shut 
his eyes to the rawness and crudity that other men saw in Australian 
life, and so won the gratitude of many sensitive colonials. 

Marcus Clarke, whose novel His Natural Life (1874) would vividly 
depict the convict settlements, wrote apologetically in 1869 explaining 
that he had set his own novel Long Odds in England because Geoffry 
Hamlyn was already ‘the best Australian novel that has been, and prob- 
ably will be,’ adding that ‘any attempt to paint the ordinary squatting 
life of the colonies could not fail to challenge unfavourable compari- 
son with that admirable story.’ Rolf Boldrewood himself, who had 
encouraged Kingsley, was so pleased with Geoffry Hamlyn that he 
‘never ceased reading it over and over again, and always went about 
with a volume in his pocket to read some passage to a friend.’ Boldre- 
wood’s family used to attribute his own power of description to his 
study of Kingsley: indeed, Robbery under Arms, together with His 
Natural Life and Geoffry Hamlyn, became one of the classic nine- 
teenth-century trio of stories of Australia. At the end of the century, 
one Australian critic, Adam Melville, was still calling Geoffry Hamlyn 

°See Appendix B, item 13, and Plate IIb. 
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‘more finished in regard to portraiture and dramatic effect’ than Rob- 
bery under Arms, while another, Desmond Byrne, hailed Henry Kings- 
ley as ‘the first to describe in fiction the rural life of the country, to 
recognise the beginning of an aristocracy of landholders, and to com- 
memorate the pervading spirit of cheerful confidence to which so much 
of the rapid early development of Australia was due.’ He did admit 
that some readers complained that Kingsley had made pioneer life seem 
too much like a prolonged picnic.° 

This faint adverse criticism deepened into mockery and vigorous 
dislike with Joseph Furphy, who under the pseudonym of “Tom 
Collins’ wrote in the late 1890’s his aggressively anti-English and ‘offen- 
sively Australian’ novel, Such Is Life, first published in 1903. Here he 
attacks Kingsley head-on: 


Those whose knowledge of the pastoral regions is drawn from a course 
of novels of the Geoffry Hamlyn class, cannot fail to hold a most erroneous 
notion of the squatter. . . . My diary . . . might have compelled me to 
introduce . . . any type conceivable . . . except the slender-witted, vir- 
gin-souled, overgrown schoolboys who fill Henry Kingsley’s exceedingly 
trashy and misleading novel with their insufferable twaddle. There was a 
squatter of the Sam Buckley type, but he . . . went to beggary; and, be- 
ing too plump of body and exalted of soul for barrow-work, and too com- 
prehensively witless for anything else, he was shifted by the angels to a 
better world — a world where the Christian gentleman is duly recognised, 
and where Socialistic carpenters, vulgar fishermen, and all manner of un- 
desirable people, do the washing-up. 


But Furphy also satirizes Kingsley more subtly, introducing as one of 
his own characters a Mrs Beaudesart (‘Mother Bodysark,’ the cattle- 
men call her), who is said to be the daughter of Henry Kingsley’s own 
hero Sam Buckley: 


Her father, Hungry Buckley, of Baroona [the Buckley estate in Geoffry 
Hamlyn] — a gentleman addicted to high living and extremely plain think- 
ing — had been snuffed-out by apoplexy, and abundantly filled a premature 
grave . . . after seeing Baroona pass, by foreclosure, into the hands of a 
brainy and nosey financier. 


* Marcus Clarke, Long Odds (Melbourne, 1869), preliminary unpaged leaf; also 
cited by Morris Miller, I, 408. Boldrewood, unpublished letter of his brother-in-law 
Cecil Darley, quoted in Keast Burke, Thomas Alexander Browne (Rolf Boldrewood): 
An Annotated Bibliography, Checklist, and Chronology (Studies in Australian 
Bibliography — No. 5; Cremorne, N. S. W., 1956), p. 57. Adam Melville, cited in 
George Nadel, Australia’s Colonial Culture (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. 108. Byrne, 
Australian Writers, p. 107. 
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In short, the Kingsley hero was doomed to failure. Despite three aristo- 
cratic marriages, his daughter is now reduced to the level of house- 
keeper on a station. Here she tyrannizes over the maids, and talks to 
them in purest mid-Victorian: 

“Of course, brought up as you have been, — can’t be expected to have 


the manners we look for in the servants of a well-conducted household; 


so when I consider it my duty to instruct you in the decencies of life, you 
mustn’t take it ill.” 


Furphy’s impatience with Geoffry Hamlyn reflects the stirrings of 
the new Australian nationalism, eager to be done with the snobberies 
of the mother country: the trouble he takes with his attack (and Mrs 
Beaudesart plays a large role in his novel) itself unwittingly reflects 
the degree to which Kingsley had stung him. Indeed, by including in 
Such Is Life his own account of a child lost in the bush, Furphy seems 
to be saying that he can beat Kingsley at his own game. Yet his view 
of Geoffry Hamlyn by no means prevailed in Australia: Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan — who himself had read some eight or ten times apiece 
both Geoffry Hamlyn and Kingsley’s other Australian novel, The 
Hillyars and the Burtons — remembered that Alfred Deakin, the Aus- 
tralian statesman, had referred to these two works with great emphasis 
as ‘the Charter of Australia.’ * 

Once Macmillan had launched Geoffry Hamlyn in the customary 
three volumes, Henry Kingsley moved into a comfortable cottage near 
Charles’s rectory, and began a new novel, Ravenshoe, which ran serially 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, and appeared in book form in 1862. Dedi- 
cated to Charles ‘in token of a love which only grows stronger as we 
both get older,’ Ravenshoe is the story of a great old Catholic English 
family, which has taken the wrong side in every crisis of English his- 
tory, and is now far gone in decay. At every turning point in its own 
affairs, the family priests have intervened, concerned only for the 
church’s revenues. The younger son, Charles, the hero, has a Protestant 
mother, and is educated as a Protestant, while his elder half-brother 
Cuthbert is brought up as a Catholic by Father Mackworth, the con- 
ventional slimy and treacherous priest of the Victorian Protestant nov- 

"Tom Collins, Such Is Life (Chicago, 1948), pp. 204-205, 260, 265. A portion of 
the first quotation is also given in Nadel, Australia’s Colonial Culture, p. 108. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan on Alfred Deakin, letter to the Times Literary Supplement, 
21 June 1923, p. 422. On Furphy, in addition to the sketch of his life by C. Hartley 


Grattan in the 1948 edition of Such Is Life just cited, see Miles Franklin, Josepb 
Furphy (Sydney, 1944). 
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elist. Riotous living at Oxford brings down rustication upon Charles 
Ravenshoe, who voices to a friend a lament the more poignant because 
it is surely Henry Kingsley’s own: 

“You're going to spend the best years of your life, and ruin your health, to 
get a first. first! A first! Why that miserable little beast, Lock, got a 
first. A fellow who is, take him all in all, the most despicable little wretch 
I know! If you are very diligent you may raise yourself to bis level! And, 
when you have got your precious first, you will find yourself utterly unfit 
for any trade or profession whatever (except the Church, which you don’t 
mean to enter). What do you know about modern languages or modern 
history? If you go in the law, you have got to begin all over again. They 
won’t take you in the army; they are not such muffs. And this is what 
you get for your fifteen hundred pounds! . . . I shouldn’t care if I was a 
waterman. I’m sick of all this pretension and humbug; I'd sooner be any- 
thing than what I am, with my debts, and my rustication, and keeping up 
appearances. I wish I was a billiard marker; I wish I was a jockey; I wish I 


was Alick Reed’s Novice; I wish I was one of Barclay and Perkins’s dray- 
men. Hang it! I wish I was a cabman!” * 


Bits and pieces only a little less shopworn then than now compose 
the plot of Ravenshoe: infants are changed in the cradle; illegitimate 
children turn out to be legitimate, and in the end illegitimate after all. 
But the drama and immediacy of the scenes in the Crimea, the limpid 
beauty of the descriptions of Devonshire scenery, and the real attrac- 
tion of the hero’s character wholly redeem the book. There is a good 
warmhearted priest to balance the wicked one; but somehow Henry 
Kingsley felt that this was not amends enough, and he even makes 
his villainous Father Mackworth undergo an unexpected, unmotivated, 
and quite incredible change in character, and emerge in the end as 
repentant and almost saintly. Though this twist in the plot weakens 
Ravenshoe, it yet proclaims the author’s independence from his brother 
Charles, who clung to the end of his days to the simple view that Catho- 
lics were liars, and never understood what had hit him in his famous 
controversy with Newman. 

With a jug of rum and water at his elbow, smoking pipe after pipe, 
Henry Kingsley sat up each night until six in the morning, writing 
steadily. In 1863 he produced Austin Elliot, in 1864-65 The Hillyars 
and the Burtons. The former manages to be both perfunctory and 
absurd. The latter has an over-elaborate and mechanical plot and sev- 
eral unbelievable main characters. But its poignant reminiscent pas- 

* Ravenshoe, I, 99. 
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sages about Old Chelsea, where the Kingsley children had passed their 
early years, and its lively scenes in Australia, this time at the gold fields, 
help to make it readable, and have kept it alive. Both novels were well 
received; Henry Kingsley seemed established. 

But the thought of Charles as a competitor was never far from his 
mind. In 1863, he wrote Macmillan to confide in him the secret that 
Charles was again planning to write ‘a high fellooting historic novel . . . 
Scene Babylon, Time Nebuchadnezzar.’ He professes delight: 


He will make a fine thing of it you may depend. It is his especial line. . . . 
I am glad he has got out of the absurd idea that it was infra dig. to write 
novels. 


Then he takes credit for urging his brother on: 


A man who has forced his way to the front rank by literature must not 
throw literature overboard. It won’t do. Besides, with his literary reputa- 
tion, it is actually wicked not to make use of that reputation to increase his 
fortune. I told him so some time ago, and now the leaven has worked. 


But one can still keenly feel his uneasiness: 


I should be glad if he wrote his book from end to end and published it all 
at once; for these reasons. 1st. It will rather take the wind out of my sails 
if he starts at once in your Magazine. 2nd. That two brothers writing two 
novels at one and the same time in one Magazine is a new and astounding 
spectacle to gods and men. And 3rd. That his book will be far too good to 
be parcelled out into monthly doles. I should almost wish now that we 
had kept my book back, sooner than that we should clash.° 


Yet, however much Henry Kingsley may have felt Charles to be a 
rival and a threat (and in fact nothing more was ever heard of Nebu- 
chadnezzar), he was comfortable and well-off financially. His mother, 
who came to live with him in 1860 after her husband died, skillfully 
managed his affairs. Indeed, he was jolly and exuberant, even boister- 
ous. Thirty years later, his nephew Maurice Kingsley, Charles’s son, 
remembered with delight what a fund of slang — ‘Biirschen, Bargee, 
Parisian, Irish, cockney and English provincialisms’ — Henry drew 
upon to entertain the children at Eversley, solemnly appearing on the 
lawn with a gun under his arm to be photographed, declaring: 


“My dears, I likes to be took as a country squire in me preserves, and divvle 
a soul but yerselves knows I can’t hit a barn, and me preserves is in the back 
kitchen closet,” 


* Ellis, pp. 121-122. 
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Henry Kingsley 203 
or telling wonderful stories of children, Irishwomen, and cockneys: 


He was the only man, I believe, who ever knew by heart the famous “Irish 
Court Scenes” — naughtiest and most humorous of tales — unpublished of 
course, but handed down from generation to generation of the faithful. 
Most delightful was an interview between his late Majesty George the 
Fourth and an itinerant showman, which ended up with, “No, George the 
Fourth, you shall not have my Rumptifoozle!” What said animal was, or 
the authenticity of the story, he never would divulge.”° 


But at this point in his career, Henry Kingsley made the mistake 
against which literally hundreds of his fellow novelists were always 
warning their impecunious young male readers: he fell in love with 
and married a penniless governess, Sarah Mary Kingsley Hazelwood, 
his own second cousin. Nature promptly proceeded to imitate art. 
The new Mrs Kingsley came complete with rapacious mother, equally 
penniless; apparently both of them were bad managers, and so too was 
Henry, whose affairs were now taken out of his mother’s competent 
hands. Neither Mr nor Mrs Charles Kingsley liked Henry’s choice, 
and, since Charles had been steadily moving ahead in the great world 
(Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 1859; Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History at Cambridge, 1860; tutor to the Prince of Wales, 1860- 
61), it is unlikely that they much regretted the new couple’s departure 
from Eversley for a house of their own at Wargrave, Henley-on- 


* Maurice Kingsley, Book-Buyer, pp. 729-731. I am happy to be able to shed 
some light on the grave question: What is a Rumtifoozle? In Charles Dickens’ maga- 
zine, Household Words, for 11 March 1854 (IX, 69-75), the leading article is a 
satirical sketch called “The Bottle of Hay,’ anonymous, but actually by George 
Augustus Sala (reprinted in his Gaslight and Daylight, London, 1859, pp. 122-135), 
in which the former proprietor of a pub scornfully reports the efforts of his suc- 
cessor to modernize the place. Among other ‘improvements,’ the new landlord, Fish- 
tail, has hired a giant as barman, and is reproached as follows: 


‘You'd better have a dwarf, Fishtail . . . P’raps a Miss Biffin would suit you, or a pig-faced 
lady for a barmaid. What do you think of a “What is it?” or a spotted girl? You had better 
have a Rumtifoozle, and put my old house on wheels, and hang my old portrait outside for 
a placard, and stand at the door yourself and cry, “Walk in, walk in and see the Rumtifoozle, 
two thousand spots on his body, no two alike; two thousand spots on his tail, no two alike; 
grows a hinch and a half every hanimal year, and has never yet come to his full growth; 
the Rumtifoozle which the proprietor wouldn’t sell to George the Fourth, saying: ‘No, 
George the Fourth, you shall not have our Rumtifoozle; for the Rumtifoozle has a foot like 
a warming-pan, and a body like the keel of a vessel, and a tail that would astonish a 


donkey.’”’ (Gaslight and Daylight, p. 134.) 

The Rumtifoozle also appears among the birthday presents given to the little prince 
in Henry Kingsley’s The Boy in Grey (1871). But the pitfalls of scholarship are 
such that as soon as one problem is settled a new one is raised: What is a Miss Biffin? 
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Thames. Now, in 1864, with The Hillyars and the Burtons still run- 
ning in Macmillan’s, began the long struggle against improvidence and 
eventual poverty. Henry Kingsley had only twelve more years to live; 
it would be a period of frantic drudgery, of worry, even of shame. 

In the letters to Macmillan there now begins to sound the note from 
which they are never again free: 


May I draw . . . on my salary? 


The fearful expense of pulling a sick wife about the country, literally to 
save her life, and setting up a new house, have superinduced an alarming 
financial crisis, and left me without any money at all. I suppose that one’s 
first year is always a squeezer, but to be forced into extravagance by the 
doctors is too hard. However, I can see my way quite clear if I can tide 
over Christmas. 


I have invested every available farthing I could get hold of in this house 
. . . Yousee what a fixl amin. .. . Lampinched . . . Do you ie 
could make it safe for me to present a cheque at Child’s by Wednesday? 
There is a carpenter wants his money, not to mention others. Poor Sarah 
has a sad cough. 


Could you let my debt to you stand a little longer, and pay me . . . as we 
go on? —for I am without the “ready.” . . . If I could oe get free 
again I’d give two of my fingers. What did for me was the fearful expense 
of starting and furnishing my place. I was an awful lot to the good at one 
time, but it has all melted like snow. . . . We are going to let our house 
and go to France, to save money. 


We have had another wretched disappointment, and Doctor A. Massey for- 
bids the wife to move for a time. I believe that these miscarriages are worse 
than confinements. . . . He blames me very much for bringing her up to 
him. How was I to have him here at a guinea a mile? Do you think you 
can lend me £35 out of your private pice? 


The responsibility of having so much depending . . . ages a man very fast. 


Do you think I may have £12 by Friday morning? I want to send the wife 
to London and have only two pounds. 


I will . . . write to Strahan and tell him to pay the money he owes me to 
you instead of to me, if you could possibly pay £22 for me to-day . . . If it 
was anything but the interest on a mortgage, to prevent them foreclosing, 
I would not trouble you . . .” 


These laments and others like them stud the pages of the letters between 
1864 and 1869. 


“Ellis, pp. 125, 134, 146-148, 165, 174, 179, 181-182, 183-184. 
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Through it all Kingsley was literally slaving. Not only did he pro- 
duce four full-length novels — Leighton Court (1867), Silcote of Sil- 
cotes (1867), Mademoiselle Mathilde (1868), and Stretton (1869) — 
but also a series of crisp and prejudiced essays on English literary fig- 
ures (warm toward Thackeray, whom he had always admired and had 
met in his youth, hostile to Swift and Pope), and another series of 
articles on travelers from Marco Polo down to eighteenth-century ex- 
plorers in Australia, worked up with much labor from the primary 
sources, and issued as a collection under the name of Tales of Old 
Travel (1869). Only this collection and the first two of the four novels 
were published by the old family friend Macmillan, sure sign that 
confidence in Kingsley’s literary capacities was waning together with 
his credit. Some reviewers were kind, especially to Leighton Court, a 
rather tame and insipid story of country life, and a few also to Silcote 
of Silcotes, into which Kingsley poured all his energies and all his 
hopes. 

In it, he asks the reader to believe that Squire Silcote, an intelligent 
former barrister, has retreated from the world because he suspects — 
without any evidence — that his first wife had been unfaithful to him 
and tried to poison him. Contrived and stilted, Silcote of Silcotes none 
the less contains passages of headlong violent conversation, quite im- 
probable yet sometimes showing a curious power, like the dialogue be- 


tween the squire and a farmer’s daughter, who has been a lady’s maid, 
and so educated above her station: 


“The fact is, that this boy of yours behaved very pluckily last night. I 
want to better him. I will take him into the stable as a helper, and he will 
rise. It is a provision for him. These Cockney servants I get from Readin 
never stay. . . . He will be stud-groom, and will be provided for for life. 
Will you let him come?” 

“No. Let him stick to his sheep. I, you see, know more of domestic serv- 
ice than most, and my answer is, ‘No.’ Let him freeze and bake on the 
hillside with his sheep. Let him stay up late with his team, and then get out 
of his warm bed in the biting winter weather to feed them again at four. 
Let him do hedge and ditch work on food which a Carolina negro would 
refuse; let him plough the heaviest clay until the ge becomes a 
heaven and a rest to’him; let him mow until the other mowers find him so 
weak that he must mow with them no longer, lest he ruin the contract; let 
him reap until his loud-tongued wife can beat him at that — for he must 
marry, O Lord, for he must marry, and in his own station too; let him go 
on at the plough tail; among the frozen turnips, among the plashy hedge- 
sides, until the inevitable rheumatism catches him in the back, and the par- 
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ish employs him on the roads to save the rates; and then, when his wife dies, 
let them send him to the house, and let him rot there and be buried in a box: 
but he shall not be a domestic servant for all that, Silcote. I know too much 
about that. We have vices enough of our own, without requiring yours.” 


Kingsley retained the power of writing beautiful descriptions of the 
English countryside, at their best comparable with anything the prose 
of the nineteenth century has to offer: 


Down below in the valley, among the meadows, the lanes, and the fords, 
it was nearly as peaceful and quiet as it was aloft on the mountain-tops; 
and under the darkening shadows of the rapidly leafing elms, you could 
hear, it was so still, the cows grazing and the trout rising in the river. 


Nor did his sure touch fail him when he wanted action: 


‘He turned to the left out of the Bell Yard, and broke into a gallop. 
Then I saw that he was going to try the sands that night, and I cried out, 
like a man in the falling sickness, ““The tide’s making! the tide’s making!” 
Perhaps he did not hear, at all events he did not heed. I ran, but what was 
the good of that? I heard him only a few minutes, but I ran on, guessing 
which way he had gone; and all I could find of him was the way that the 
deer stood gazing as he had startled them.’ * 


Yet the reader can trace the decline in his powers almost from novel 
to novel. Mademoiselle Mathilde, which he himself liked next best to 
Ravenshoe, is hard to read today, and Stretton almost impossible. A 
wild feverishness, of which one can see traces even in his earliest works, 
now begins to dominate the conversations of his characters. Discur- 
sive and incoherent, the dialogues in Stretton are as preposterous as 
the plot, which, of all things, depends on another mix-up between 
babies. Kingsley repeatedly intrudes his own remarks into the narra- 
tive, no longer in the confidential manner of Thackeray’s asides, as in 
Ravenshoe — though even these affect the modern reader unpleas- 
antly — but as one purveying irrelevant information. ‘One of my 
neighbours,’ he writes, apropos of nothing, ‘a commoner, has £20,000 
a year; another, just in sight, has £60,000; another, also a commoner, 
within four miles, has just died worth £5,000,000.’ ** The Athenaeum 


® Silcote of Silcotes, 1, 103-104. 

* The first of these is from Stretton (I, 2), the second from Leighton Court (I, 
239). They were selected by Sadleir to make this same point (Things Past, pp. 11- 
12), and I find I cannot improve on his choices. 

* Stretton, I, 119. 
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reviewer harshly called Stretton ‘a flimsy and tedious book,’ with ‘no 
trace of the vigour and buoyant spirit which redeemed the faults of 
the author’s early volumes,’ and found ‘in the exaggerations of bur- 
lesque . . . all the most disagreeable and insincere qualities of a writer 
who, in his better days, was altogether innocent of presumption and 
charlatanry.’ Kingsley was urged to dismiss the ‘notion that he is clever 
enough to write good novels with his left hand.’ ** Sensitive as he was 
to criticism, Kingsley seems to have found this review and others like 
it almost unbearable. In 1869 he made a break, and accepted the edi- 
torship of a newspaper, the Daily Review, of Edinburgh. 

He loathed the work, and in less than a year seized on the oppor- 
tunity presented by the Franco-Prussian War to go out to France as 
a war correspondent. He shook off at once the lethargy and fatigue 
of which he had bitterly complained in his letters to Macmillan, and 
rejoiced in action. Once again, in his war correspondence, his prose 
takes on muscle and nerve, as for eight weeks he records, almost with 
delight, the gruesome sights and sounds of the French rout and of the 
battlefields on which they left their dead.** Pro-German, like his 
brother Charles (who was so proud of being a Teuton that he even 
attributed to ‘our Teuton race’ the invention of marriage for love),” 
Henry was none the less deeply moved by the French disaster, which 
he laid at the door of Napoleon III. Here again he showed himself 
wiser and more moderate than his brother, who congratulated his Ger- 
man friends on the victories, and felt that great good for Europe was 
sure to come of them. On Henry Kingsley’s return, his paper dismissed 
him, and, since he had a three-year contract, he had to get Charles 
and Macmillan to arbitrate the matter. But the upshot was that he 
went back to London, on his own again. 

All the time he had kept the fictional pot boiling: no fewer than 
three short novels appeared in 1871, including the strange work for 
children, The Boy in Grey, an irritating and baffling little allegory, in 
which unexpected animals constantly materialize from nowhere, rather 
as they do in Wonderland, which Kingsley greatly admired. He tried 
hard to imitate Lewis Carroll, but had little talent for good nonsense. 
Yet The Boy in Grey contains some simple and charming lyrics, in- 
cluding the song of the blackbird and Mary Magdalen: 

* Athenaeum, 5 June 1869, pp. 759-760. 


* Ellis, pp. 200-265, prints the war correspondence. 
* Frances Kingsley, II, 94-95. 
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Magdalen at Michael’s gate 
Tirled at the pin; 

On Joseph’s thorn sang the blackbird, 
“Let her in! Let her in!” 


“Hast thou seen the wounds?” said Michael, 
“Know’st thou thy sin?” 

“Tt is evening, evening,” sang the blackbird, 
“Let her in! Let her in!” 


“Yes, I have seen the wounds, 
And I know my sin.” 

“She knows it well, well, well,” sang the blackbird, 
“Let her in! Let her in!” 


“Thou bringest no offerings,” said Michael, 
“Nought save sin.” 

And the blackbird sang, “She is sorry, sorry, sorry. 
Let her in! Let her in!” 


When he had sung himself to sleep, 
And night did begin, 

One came and opened Michael’s gate, 
And Magdalen went in. 


These verses, not unlike some of Blake’s, reveal an unsuspected talent 
in Kingsley. The learned folklorist, historian, and astute critic of let- 


ters, Frederick York Powell, once urged Jack Yeats to illustrate them, 
commenting that the poem was Henry Kingsley’s ‘best thing,’ and add- 
ing, ‘It used to make me cry when I was a boy, and it makes me feel 


uncommon creepy even now.’ " 


But except for an occasional flash of beauty, the work of these years 
is pedestrian at best, much of it rescued unwillingly from discarded 
manuscripts. The year 1872 saw the publication of a novel, a collec- 
tion of short stories, and a book for boys. Money troubles were worse 
than ever. Macmillan was refusing credit, and the patience of Charles, 
now Canon of Chester, was exhausted. Determined to stake everything 
on another novel, Henry wrote in 1871 to Lord Houghton (Richard 
Monckton Milnes), whom he hardly knew, begging for help: 


In 1865, I had lost everything, since then I have been making a severe and 
terrible struggle to put matters right. I have nearly succeeded, and should 
in fact be comfortable with £200. But I have been writing against time in 
the newspapers for an income and have been republishing things out of my 


* Oliver Elton, Frederick York Powell: A Life and a Selection from his Letters 
and Occasional Writings (Oxford, 1906), I, 379. 
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portfolio which in better times would never have seen the light at all. This 
will not do. People naturally suppose that I have written myself out, 
whereas the simple fact of the matter is that these later things were all 
written before my hand was as good as it is now. The only new novel in 
four years is Oakshott Castle, which Macmillan and Bentley competed for 
without looking at it, (Macmillan saw the first chapter) Macmillan has got 
it, and I am to finish it off by March. Meanwhile I am unable to live. 
Macmillan’s firm will not back me on with any advance on a novel not yet 
written, and my only hope of making a fine thing of it is to appeal to some 
member of the literary guild of which I am a humble member for temporary 
assistance. My brother is quite out of the question. Pray never hint to him 
about this letter. As my wife and I sat with blank faces looking at one 
another and wondering what would become of us, she said suddenly, 
‘Write secretly to Lord Houghton and ask him whether he will help us 
over the style [!]. Tell him in a manly way how you are situated and how 
you refused to relieve yourself of your difficulties by law, but insisted on 
working them off, then ask him what he can do for you.’ I have done so. 
£40 would be a perfect godsend to us now my Lord: we shall inherit 
about £12,000 in a few years: | could not undertake to repay such a loan 
out of my next novel, but I could bind myself to do it within a year. If you 
could help to keep me alive and slightly free from worry until Oakshott 
Castle is done, I honestly venture to think that you would have served lit- 
erature by £40. Whatever you do let the secret of this application remain 


in your own bosom. How bitter it has been to make it even to you, you 
may guess.’ 


Lord Houghton sent £30. 


Charles Kingsley soon discovered that application had been made to 
Lord Houghton, but at first assumed that it had come from Mrs Henry 


Kingsley and had been made to the Royal Literary Fund. He wrote 
to Houghton: 


I have reason to believe that my brother’s wife, Mrs. Henry Kingsley has 
been in communication with you on a subject on which she is wont to have 
communications with many persons and that you have behaved with your 
accustomed kindness and generosity. If this be so let me entreat you not 
to do so again or to entertain any proposal either from her or from her 
mother Mrs. Hazelwood (who is equally likely to trespass on your good 
nature) without referring to me, — am intimately acquainted with the 
true state of my most industrious, but most unhappy brother’s affairs, and 
also have known all about these two women for some 20-30 years. 


* This and the following quotations from correspondence with Lord Houghton 
in Pope-Hennessy, pp. 265-267, who printed the correspondence from the Houghton 
papers in the possession of the Marchioness of Crewe. This correspondence was un- 
known to Ellis and other earlier writers on Henry Kingsley. 
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Lord Houghton answered that he personally had lent the money to 
Henry Kingsley, and that he found it hard to understand why Henry’s 
writings did not bring him in enough to live on. Charles Kingsley 
answered: 


You had a right to express your astonishment that his writings do not 
provide him with the needful comforts of life. The only persons who can 
solve the mystery are the two women who have both him and his earnings 
in their power. 

Let me entreat you to tell me the amount of what you were so kind as to 
lend him. My honour and conscience will not be satisfied until it is repaid. 


These letters illuminate some mysteries but create others. It is clear 
that in 1865 Henry Kingsley had chosen not to go into bankruptcy, 
and thus ‘relieve himself of [his] difficulties by law,’ but to work off his 
debts. It is clear that Charles Kingsley considered his sister-in-law and 
her mother unscrupulous harpies. But where bad Henry’s earnings 
gone? And from whom did he expect to inherit £12,000? He could 
count on no such sum on his mother’s death; and in fact when she did 
die in 1873 he inherited far less; for on his own death in 1876 he left 
only £450. Was the £12,000 a hallucination arising from his own con- 
stant preoccupation with money? Or did he really write, or intend 
to write, £1200, the sum he himself mentions in an earlier letter to 
Macmillan as the amount he expected to inherit when his mother 
died? * Charles was thinking of Mrs Henry Kingsley’s dunning letters, 
according to his daughter, when he wrote the final verses of his poem, 
“The Delectable Day’: 


Ah, God! a poor soul can but thank Thee 
For such a delectable day: 

Though the fury, the fool, and the swindler 
To-morrow again have their way.” 


And a brief pathetic note in one of Henry Kingsley’s letters to Mac- 
millan, written in 1872, reveals that a quarrel had now interrupted the 
old intimacy: 


Tell me about Charles. They say he is ill, some say very ill, but my mother 
never mentions it. Do let me know.”” 
-” Ellis, p. 147. 
* Ellis, p. 100. 
* Ellis, p. 187. 
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‘We have been so united,’ Henry had written of his family only five 
years earlier; ** now the unity had been shattered. Charles became 
Canon of Westminster in 1873, traveled and lectured in America, and 
died in January 1875. No reconciliation apparently took place. 
Neither Lord Houghton’s £30 nor three grants from the Royal Lit- 
erary Fund could meet Henry’s difficulties. To Macmillan, who had 


agreed to publish Oakshott Castle when it was finished, he wrote in 
1872: 


I am therefore poor as ever. . . . If you were to advance me £100 on m 

MS., it seems to me that you are secured in case of my death, and that it 1s 
pre- eminently my interest to gain a fresh lease of popularity by making it 
the best thing I have ever written. It is not altogether easy to write at one’s 
best with eternal small bothers about one. I have written nothing new lately, 


I have not written a new novel for more than two years, though I have pub- 
lished some things out of my portfolio. 


Think this over, and buy me, body and bones.” 
And to Macmillan’s editor, still in 1872: 


Strain a point for me and let me have twenty-five pounds more, and then 
you shall not hear one word of me until Oakshott is in your hands. We 


cannot draw a farthing just now, and the doctors have ordered Mrs. H. to 
Hastings.”° 


When Oakshott Castle appeared, the reviewers asked whether Henry 
Kingsley had gone mad. Lord Oakshott is presented as a whimsical 
and fantastic but high-minded nobleman, a great poet, an effective ora- 
tor in the House of Lords, and an immensely successful speculator 
on the stock market. His likeness to Daddy Warbucks is enhanced 
by his having an adopted child who is stolen from him early, but who 
of course turns up in the end. Kingsley himself repeatedly has his 
other characters refer to Oakshott as a lunatic; but there is little choice 
among the personages for lunacy. The adopted daughter, Dixie, insists 
on talking in London a truly British version of Wild West slang, which 


she has learned on a secret trip to America (“They speak that way 
about the Lakes,’ Lord Oakshott explains): 


“You cut up stairs presently, and fie yourself out for Mrs. Rickaby’s 
Pow-wow.” 


“Dixie!” said Lord Oakshott. 

* Ellis, p. 167. 

“ Ellis, pp. 186-187. 

* Ellis, p. 188. ‘Mrs. H.’ is probably the ominous mother-in-law, Mrs Hazelwood. 
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“Well, hoss,” said Dixie. 

“You said you would not.” 

“Well, then, I won’t; only if you don’t go up and rag out, I will kick up 
the most immortal old tar river Jerusalem break-down ever you heard. 
Molasses to a pineapple! I'll burst the railings of your lot.” * 


The plot depends on unmotivated and irrational loves and hatreds, and 
on externals such as Oakshott’s entirely fortuitous involvement with 
the Camorra, while the favorite Kingsley family device of a shipwreck 
off the Devon coast is brought in no less than three times. One is hardly 
surprised when, in a phantasmagoric final scene at a party, there enter 
Kingsley’s own favorite characters from earlier novels, Charles Ravens- 
hoe, now Lord Ascot, Austin Elliot, Tom Silcote, and others. 

In Oakshott Castle we are witnessing the complete collapse of his 

talent, and perhaps of his reason. Kingsley thought the critics most un- 
fair: 
Oakshott was two years in hand, and fast and furious as it looks, was very 
carefully thought out. It is not more fantastic nor half as improbable as 
The Old Curiosity Shop. Oakshott is exactly what I should be if I had got 
the money. In my late miserable poverty I amused myself by thinking what 
I should be if I was rich. The result was Oakshott, a greater fool even than 
myself. Surely that is legitimate fiction.*" 


The obsession with wealth — most of the characters in his last works 
are enormously rich, and wildly generous — and the trials of his own 
poverty had driven Henry Kingsley near the edge, perhaps over it. 
An American correspondent wrote Lord Houghton at about this time 
that a lecture of Charles Kingsley in New York ‘ought to make a tem- 
perance man even of his mad novelist brother.’ ** Here is the clear 
suggestion that drink too was playing its part in bringing about Henry 
Kingsley’s destruction.” 

Less than three years remained to him now. Slightly eased financially 
after his mother’s death, he was able to leave London for a cottage in 
Cuckfield, Sussex. Knowing of his own serious illness, he went to 
Charles’s funeral in January 1875. Incredible though it seems, he wrote 


* Oakshott Castle, Il, 251. 

* Ellis, p. 189. 

* Pope-Hennessy, p. 281. 

* Compare the comment of William Tinsley, one of Kingsley’s publishers, that 
Kingsley ‘stayed often very long in Bohemian haunts, or anywhere where there were 
boon companions and the right sort of liquor to keep good wit rolling’ (Random 
Recollections of an Old Publisher, London, 1900, II, 118). 
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three more full-length novels in his last two years, and posthumously 
there appeared a collection of literary essays, Fireside Studies, and a 
children’s book, The Mystery of the Island. One of the novels, Regi- 
nald Hetherege, marks a slight improvement, especially in its scenes set 
in Australia; the less said of the other two, Number Seventeen and T he 
Grange Garden, the better. On 24 May 1876, he died of cancer, aged 
forty-six. His wife survived him by forty-six more years. She wrote 
a novel of her own, tried to get money from the Royal Literary Fund, 
and worked actively for temperance. Her behavior, we are told, ‘was 
eccentric and often antagonistic to the townspeople,’ but she ‘preserved 
her forceful and assertive character to the end.’ * 

For the most part Henry Kingsley’s later fiction stands as a melan- 
choly monument to the havoc that Grub Street can work. But even 
among these hurried efforts the reader sometimes stumbles on an arrest- 
ing passage, or even a whole story. Such, for example, is ‘Jackson of 
Paul’s’ (1871),” in which Kingsley returned for his scene to the Oxford 
of his youth. His theme is the love between two young men, Jackson 
and Deverest: * 


The two boys had that boy-love for one another which I hope none of our 
readers have forgotten in the turmoils of life: there is no love except the 


love of a good woman which surpasses it in purity and in the incitement 
to noble deeds. 


When Jackson first meets Deverest’s sister, Lady Edith, 


he saw the friend of his heart, his boy-love, transformed into a beautiful 
young woman, the flash of whose eyes sent his blood tingling about his 
ears. [he creature he had loved best in the world had been Lord Edward, 
and he was repeated in his sister. It was all over at once: there was no mis- 
take about it: that woman or death — that woman or ruin. 


When Edith accepts another man, Jackson leads a riot in college and is 
rusticated. When Deverest is killed in the Crimea, Jackson 


* Ellis, p. 110, n. 1. 

“ First published in the Dark Blue for 1871; then in Volume II of Hornby Mills 
(1872); reprinted in The Boy in Grey and Other Stories and Sketches (London, 
1895). The quotations that follow are taken from Hornby Mills, Il, 42, 46-47, 78, 
79-80, 86. ; 

“Sadleir (Things Past, p. 4) dismissed the affection as mere ‘David-and-Jonathan 
sentiment.’ Yet ironically enough Ellis, Kingsley’s defender against Sadleir, remarks 
(p. 37) that ‘there was undoubtedly a strain of homosexuality in Henry Kingsley, 
though he was possibly unaware of it, for the subject had not received much scientific 
examination at this period.’ It is a curious ‘vindication’ that brings forward so much 
graver a charge than the alleged attacker had ever leveled. 
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broke out into a passion of tears and said, “That I should be floundering 
here . . . while my love lies dead.” 


When Jackson goes to see Edith (her fiancé has also been killed), her 
father, Lord Eyre, asks him: 


“Did you love him as you said?” 

“I only loved her through him,” said Charles, very quietly. “I loved him 
before I ever loved her. My darling lies out on the Crimean hill-side, but 
his sister lives, and loves me as I loved him.” 

“He was your Xenos,” said Lord Eyre, bending his head down. 

“He was more than any Xenos to me, my lord. and if you will let me 
go to her I will be more than a husband to her.” 


And after Jackson and Edith have married: 


He had loved the boy so dearly that he had a double love for his sister. 
There is no cloud between them. Sometimes in the winter’s night he will 
awake and say to her, “Edward must be lying cold to-night.” And some- 
times, when they are walking together in spring-time, she will say to him, 
“I wonder how brave the irises look on Edward’s grave.” And there, if 
you please, is the whole of my little romance. He loved the brother with 
the love of a boy, and now he loves the sister with the love of a man. 


No doubt, Henry Kingsley did not fully understand all that he was 
writing. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that his theme was hope- 
lessly vieux jeu. Indeed, ‘Jackson of Paul’s’ finds a startling exact 
twentieth-century analogue in Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 
(1945), whose hero, Charles Ryder, has an intimate friendship at Ox- 
ford with Sebastian Flyte, beautiful, effeminate, and noble, and later 
meets his sister, Julia: 


Her voice was Sebastian’s and his her way of speaking. . . . She so much 
resembled Sebastian that, sitting beside her in the gathering dusk, I was con- 
fused by the double illusion of familiarity and strangeness. . . . I felt her 
to be especially female as I had felt of no woman before. . . . As I took 
the cigarette from my lips and put it in hers, I caught a thin bat’s squeak 
of sexuality, inaudible to any but me.* 


When Ryder and Julia embark on a love affair, she says, of Sebastian: 


“You loved him, didn’t you?” 
“Oh yes. He was the forerunner.” 
Julia understood. 


When Ryder follows Julia to Capri, her father says of him: 


* Quotations from the American edition (Boston, 1945), pp. 75-76, 257, 278, 303. 
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“He seems to have a penchant for my children. However, bring him here. 
I think we have the room.” 


And later, Ryder remarks: 


I had not forgotten Sebastian. He was with me daily in Julia; or rather 
it was Julia I had known in him, in those distant, Arcadian days. 


Nor is it only the identity of theme between ‘Jackson of Paul’s’ and 
Brideshead Revisited that links Kingsley and Waugh. The atmosphere 
that surrounds Waugh’s Catholic noble family, the role of the priests 
in all the intimate concerns of his personages, the sense of being 
alien to the English nobility because of their membership in some- 
thing so much older, the very ruin that Catholicism brings them: 
all this recalls Ravenshoe. Waugh’s dialogues sometimes strangely 
echo Henry Kingsley’s in pace and manner. With loving attention to 
detail, both Waugh and Kingsley evoke, in a thoroughly English way, 
the idyllic beauty of the great houses, Brideshead and Ravenshoe, and 
the surrounding country with its sights and sounds and smells. Both 
are fascinated by noble families in decline, and by their splendid man- 
sions as they crumble into decay. In twentieth-century idiom, and with 
all its twentieth-century sophistication, Brideshead Revisited is a Henry 
Kingsley novel. 

Out of the mist that conceals the men of nineteenth-century Eng- 
land from our view Henry Kingsley looms up as a gifted, stubborn, 
and unfortunate man, a misfit. A man of action, he none the less dis- 
liked the harshness of the active periods of his own life. He was too 
poor and perhaps too dissipated to take his place as a comfortable mem- 
ber of his class, but he strove to conform to his public’s desire by giving 
it highborn heroes behaving perfectly splendidly. Despite his sen- 
sitivity, he cadged from his publishers, his relatives, and even his distant 
acquaintances. He was so beset by worry that it is a wonder that he 
did not throw away his pen and take altogether to the bottle. Yet he 
stuck doggedly to his writing, under pressure no doubt increased in 
some measure by the sense of competition with Charles. 

From that competition some, like Justin McCarthy, who knew them 
both, felt sure that Henry emerged the winner. McCarthy assures us 
that Henry would have made his place as a novelist without any aid 
from his brother’s popularity. He contrasts Charles’s ‘antiquated, feu- 
dal’ devotion to rank (‘difficult to bear without strong language’) with 
Henry’s ‘touch of something like genius,’ and suggests that Henry’s 
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‘oddities of manner and peculiarities of accent’ may have been ‘deliber- 
ately adopted with some strange heroic idea of bearing personal testi- 
mony to the fact that a man was “a man for a’ that,” and that the ways 
of West End civilisation are not essential as a certificate of character 
to one of nature’s gentlemen.’ * In Henry Kingsley’s manners, as in 
his treatment of his Catholic characters and in his sympathies for the 
French, we may perhaps discern traces of his determination to assert 
himself against, even to defy, the smugness, toadyism, hysteria, and 
obscurantism of his brother. Most of those who have found Charles 
repellent despite his undoubted power have developed an affection for 
Henry, and argue convincingly that his novels at their best are far 
greater works of art than any by Charles. 

Simple, direct, bluff, humorous, a little disreputable, loving children 
and never having any, enjoying ease and praise and never getting much 
of either, Henry Kingsley was one of the many artists defeated by the 
problems of survival and creation in Victoria’s England. Though the 
decline in his powers was melancholy indeed, he understood and could 
portray love, honor, loyalty, bravery, foolhardiness, and their opposites, 
no mean catalogue of human qualities. His most perceptive admirer, 
Michael Sadleir, has well called him ‘the prose-laureate of wasted 
beauty.’ Geoffry Hamlyn, The Hillyars and the Burtons, and par- 
ticularly Ravenshoe will always find an audience that will discover with 
delight and surprise their vigor and lyricism. 


APPENDIX A: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


Of the following nine letters the first has for some years been in the Har- 
vard Library. The other form part of the present collection. Except 
for Nos. 1 and 2, all come from the last five years of Kingsley’s life, while 
Ellis has few from this period, and none at all after 1873. As a group, in- 
cluding the two from Mrs Kingsley, they seem to me to add to the pathos 
of the story. 


121. Marina 
St Leonards-on-Sea 
Febry 21, 1859. 
Gentlemen, 
Lbeg to inform you that I accept your offer of £50 for the first sheets of 


“ Justin McCarthy, Reminiscences (London, 1899), Il, 271-273. 
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my novel. Messts Macmillan & Co of Cambridge have promised to see that 
you receive them in good time. 

The title of the book will be “The reminiscences [sic] of Geoffry Ham- 
lyn” The book will consist of goo, to 1000 pretty closely printed pages. 
Nearly I expect the same size as “Two years ago”, my brothers book, or 
perhaps a little larger. 

It may not be uninteresting to say that the principal scenes in the book 
are laid in Australia, where I have resided some years. 

The book is now as good as completed, and will probably be ready in 
May. 
With best wishes believe me 
Your obed' Serv' 
Henry Kingsley 
Should any further comunication [sic] be necessary please address Evers- 
ley Winchfield Hants as I am moving. 


Note: This letter is addressed to Ticknor and Fields of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and refers to the American publication of Geoffry Hamlyn. Henry’s compari- 
son of the length of his forthcoming novel with that of Charles’s last may reflect 
his constant effort to measure himself against his brother. The Harvard Lib 

has the original Ticknor and Fields cost books for this period. In volume 3 
of the series an entry on page 89 dated 26 May 1859 includes, among the dis- 
bursements incidental to the publication of the first edition, the item of £50 
($250.00) for the early sheets referred to in this letter. Harvard also has two 
copies of the first American edition. 


Wargrave, 
Henley on Thames. 
[no date] 
Dear Masson 

I know your extreme goodnature too well not to trespass on it. I feel sure 
that you will help me in this little matter. 

Will you ask your Hebrew Professor these two questions for me, and 
get him to answer them at his earliest convenience. 

1st On what evening will the Jewish New Year commence in our year 
1878? 

24 The Hebrew word Neched in Isaiah XIV. 22. is translated “nephew”. 
Can it be translated “cousin?” If there is a distinct word for “cousin” what 
is it? 

Pray convey my apologies to the Professor for troubling him on such 
trivial subjects but I feel sure he will lend his hand to an attempt to expose 
a certain kind of fanaticism to ridicule. 

We are invaded here with a perfect flood of prophetical Balderdash. I 
thought the thing was dead and buried long ago, but no. It has rizen [sic] 
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from the grave (the flood, I beg to remark, how about the catachresis? ) 
and I have mislaid all my arrows and buried my tomahawk. Do help me. 
Perhaps it would save you trouble just to send this note on. If you do 
I beg him to accept my apologies. 

My wife desires kind remembrances to you and to Mrs Masson. How 
cheerful the American war looks; whether you regard it through Northern 
or Southern spectacles. The rogues have fallen out, but you and I have 
not come by our due yet. 

Yours ever sincerely 

Henry Kingsley 
Note: The letter is written to David Masson, Professor of English Literature at 
University College, London, first editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, and author 
of The Life of John Milton. Since the Kingsleys moved to Wargrave after their 
marriage in July 1864 (Ellis, pp. 66, 68), and since the American Civil War 
came to an end on g April 1865, the letter must have been written between 
these dates. Just what ‘prophetical Balderdash’ Kingsley wanted to combat I 
do not know. The penciled notation ‘5638 75 Sept’ on the first page of the 
letter seems to indicate that the Hebrew Professor supplied the answer at least 
to Kingsley’s first question. The views expressed on the American Civil War 
were repeatedly put forth in Kingsley’s letters of this period. 


24 Bernard St 
Sunday. [no further date] 
Dear Mr Bentley 
I am afraid that I have forgotten to tell you that the novel of mine, part 
of which you have in hand, will now that it is being rewritten, run to three 
volumes. I am afraid that I cannot do it in less without packing too closely. 
Very truly yours 
Henry Kingsley. 


PS. Ihave about a volume and a half done. I am glad that the Athenaeum 
praises my last story “Old Margaret” so well for I care for no one if I have 
the Athenaeum with me. 


Nore: The letter is addressed to George Bentley, publisher. A penciled note 
on the front page, presumably in Bentley’s hand, reads ‘July 29 — 1871 I first 
saw Henry Kingsley in this month,’ and this dating is confirmed by the date of 
the Athenaeum review of Old Margaret, which appeared in the issue of 22 July 
1871, p. 109. The review does call the book ‘very readable,’ and praises the 
interest of the setting (fifteenth-century Flanders), but also criticizes Kingsley 
adversely for ‘regarding the fifteenth century through nineteenth-century spec- 
tacles.’ But it is much more favorable than the Athenaeum’s reviews of Kings- 
ley’s other novels. Their reviewer liked Geoffry Hamlyn only moderately well; 
Ravenshoe and Austin Elliot were not reviewed at all, and the others uniformly 
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damned. The novel Kingsley is writing to Bentley about is Oakshott Castle, 
for which he claimed that Bentley and Macmillan ‘competed’ without seeing it 


(see the letter to Lord Houghton cited above, p. 209). In the end, Macmillan 
published the work (1873). 


29, Fortess Terrace, 
Junction Road, 
N.W 


[no date] 
Dear Sir 


Proofs of Ben Jonson will be with you on Monday They have come 
on me like a thunder bolt. Every word has to be verified for we must 
make no mistakes. Clowes has printed the first paragraph so that I dont 
know it myself and must go to the London Library to verify it. 

Ever yours 
Henry Kingsley. 

Note: ‘Ben Jonson’ refers no doubt to the sketch, “The Master of the Mermaid,’ 
which appeared in Fireside Studies (I, 264-322), published posthumously in 
1876 by Chatto & Windus. But Clowes was not the printer of this book, nor 
did it appear until many months after Kingsley had left Fortess Terrace, where 
he lived from 1873 to late in 1874. I think the letter is addressed to the editor 
of some periodical (I have not traced which), in which the sketch made its ini- 
tial appearance. This conjecture is borne out by letter No. 5. The present letter 
is written on mourning stationery; Kingsley’s mother died in 1873. 


Cuckfield 


Tuesday. [no further date] 
My dear Sir 


I have just heard from Chatto to say that you insist on the copy right 
of all my papers unless he pays you twenty guineas. I am of course utterly 
upset as I looked to recoup you either from the Canada money or by giv- 
ing over my Sir Frances [sic] Drake and the Siege of Colchester in lieu 
of the two articles which you kindly gave me. I have only got £50 for 
the book altogether and if I had sent you £20 out of that I should have had 
nothing to live on. I earnestly beg that you will allow me to arrange mat- 
ters like this for I no more look to making another farthing out of the 
book than I do of flying I only publish it because it may do my name 
good, I thought it would have been out by last August, but the quantity 
was found utterly insufficient, and I could not move it from where it was. 

Yours very truly 
Henry Kingsley. 
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Note: I think this letter was written to the same editor as the last. It suggests 
that Kingsley found himself caught between this man and Chatto, who even- 
tually published Fireside Studies in book form. The Cuckfield address dates it 
sometime between the move there late in 1874 and Kingsley’s death on 24 May 
1876. 


Cuckfield 
Thursday [no further date] 

My dear Sir 

I am indeed pleased that my extreme care has been crowned with suc- 
cess, I think that you will like the story better the more you see of it. 

Our friends, the Miss Shelley’s [sic] (sisters of Percy B Shelley of glori- 
ous memory) are very anxious to see the story and as they will talk of it 
and the Magazine in their set I should be very much obliged if you will let 
them have as much as is published of it and continue to send it chalking up 
the expense behind the door to me. I wish I dared write an article on - ed 
two old darlings with their diamonds, their pictures, there [sic] reminis- 
cences of their brother and others. Every thing about them is perfect from 
their carriage horses to their bell handles, but do not conceive that they 
are in any way related to the two old ladies of the Grange They are the 
two ladies of Llangollen 

Very truly yours 
Henry Kingsley 
Miss Shelley Elcot House. 
First Avenue 
Queens Gardens 
Brighton 


I want very much the proof of the chapter in which M' Struan appears: 
they have not been sending me duplicates lately, so 1 am dependant on my 
note book Still I have got the story so well in hand that Duplicates are not 
necessary, only in small matters they would save your printers bill. 


Note: This letter is mounted in Volume I of Kingsley’s last novel, The Grange 
Garden (Item 20 in Appendix B). The Cuckfield heading and mention of ‘the 
two old ladies of the Grange’ show that this letter refers to this book, published 
by Chatto & Windus in 1876. I have not traced the periodical in which it first 
appeared and to whose editor this letter was written. Date: sometime in 1875. 
At this moment, both Kingsley and his publisher were obviously pleased with 
the novel, which does indeed start rather well, but later collapses hopelessly. 
The ‘two ladies of Llangollen,’ Kingsley’s models for his two leading characters, 
were Lady Eleanor Butler (1745?-1829) and Sarah Ponsonby (1755?-1831), 
who withdrew in the 1770's to live together in solitude at Plasnewydd in the 
vale of Llangollen, where various distinguished visitors sought them out, and 
they themselves achieved fame as ‘the most celebrated virgins in Europe.’ 
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Cuckfield 


February 18. 
Dear Sir 


Many thanks. I will write to you more at length on Sunday. I am in an 
awful state of anxiety about my new book which is out tomorrow 
Very truly yours, 
Henry Kingsley. 
Note: The addressee is unidentifiable, but the date must be 18 February 1876, 
just over three months before Kingsley’s death. The book is The Grange 


Garden (publisher’s catalogue in first edition dated March 1876). The ‘awful 
state’ was, alas, justified. 


Attrees 
Cuckfield 
30th April 
1876 
Dear Mr Bentley, 
Would you mind sending my husband a few interesting books? He is 
unable now to do anything but read and is daily getting weaker. You 
possibly may have heard of his illness, he knows he is in a very dangerous 
state but the doctors do not wish him to know the nature or hopelessness 
of his disease. It is cancer in the windpipe and at the roots of the tongue. 
He is most patient even in the worst suffering He has been ill for over 
two months but only three weeks ago the serious nature of his illness was 
ascertained. 


The nearest station is Hayward’s Heath L.B. & S.C. Rly — 
Please excuse me asking you. 
Ys truly 
S M K Kingsley 


Note: This was written to George Bentley less than a month before Kingsley’s 
death. 


Attrees 
Cuckfield 


qth July 
Dear Mr Bentley, 


I shall like very much to have a notice of my dear husband in the pages 
of ‘Temple Bar’ I have been very unwell or would have sent you some 
‘notes’ earlier, and I can only do so now by a very great effort — 
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I do not know whether the enclosed will supply what you wish, of course 
I leave them to you to omit or supply wherevever [sic] you wish & will give 
any further information I can — 

I trust you are better — I feel the emptiness of the house more & more 
and have in addition to my sorrow much pecuniary trouble — But I would 
not have Hal back to the suffering & trials of this world 

Ys very truly 
S M K Kingsley 
Note: Written on mourning stationery, and surely to be dated in 1876, six weeks 


after Kingsley’s death. The notice seems not to have appeared in Temple Bar; 
the ‘notes’ referred to were not with the letter when acquired. 


APPENDIX B: CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


My collection of Henry Kingsley is not quite as complete as the splendid 
collection formed by Michael Sadleir, fully described in his XIX Century 
Fiction (Cambridge, 1951), I, 194-197, and now in the ere of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Though I have all the titles in original 
cloth, I lack the true first-issue bindings of two: The Boy in Grey and 
Reginald Hetherege, and the true first (American) edition of Hetty, of 
which Harvard has a rebound copy. Nor is the condition of the books in 
general nearly as fine as that of Sadleir’s. However, the three presentation 
inscriptions, including the two to Kingsley’s mother (in Austin Elliot and 
copy I of Silcote of Silcotes — see Plate Ila), ae with the signature 
of Kingsley’s wife in Number Seventeen and the letters printed above, give 
my collection a rather more intimate character than his, As Sadleir found 
before me, Kingsley is exceptionally difficult to complete, even among diffi- 
cult Victorian authors. As a result of my experience, I would query some 
of Sadleir’s rankings in his table of ‘Comparative Scarcities’ (I, 379), pro- 
moting my two missing first-issue bindings (never seen) to top rank, and 
demoting Austin Elliot (seen five times) at least one notch. 

Rather than follow Sadleir’s practice of listing alphabetically by title, I 
have arranged the books chronologically, in the order of publication, and 
the same procedure has been observed in the photograph of the collection 
shown in Plate I. I omit full bibliographical detail, giving the Sadleir num- 
ber for each title, and adding whatever bibliographical comment seems ap- 
propriate, with full descriptions only of two first American editions not 


in his collection. 
1. THe REecoLiections or Georrry HAMLyn, 1859. Sadleir 1360. 


Copy I: First issue. 


Copy II: Differs from first issue in dating of advertisements: Volume I 
‘31.10.59, Volume III ‘12.6.60’; advertisements also include this 
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FIRST EDITIONS OF HENRY KINGSLEY 











Pate Ila 
Silcote of Silcotes, 1867, INSCRIPTION IN VOLUME 1 





Piate IIb 
The Lost Child, 1871, UPPER COVER 
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book and quote the Athenaeum review. There are also differences 
in the brasses from which the spines were lettered and in the spacing 
of words on the spines, as follows: 
rule between author’s name and volume number: 7/16 inch in 
earlier issue, 5/16 inch in later issue 
space between author’s name and following rule: 1/8 inch in 
earlier issue, 1/16 inch in later issue 
space between rule and volume number: 3/32 inch in earlier issue, 
1/16 inch in later issue 
space between ‘Vol.’ and ‘I. [II., III.]’: 5/32 inch in earlier issue, 
1/16 inch in later issue 
height of letters in ‘Macmillan & Co.’: 1/16 inch in earlier issue, 
3/32 inch in later issue 





Buff instead of pale yellow end papers. 
Bookplate of George Merryweather in each volume. 


2. RAVENSHOE, 1862. Sadleir 1359. 


Ink signature: ‘Marshall’ on end paper of Volume I. Spines worn at 
head and foot. 


3. Austin Exxiot, 1863. Sadleir 1344. 


The last signature of Volume II, T, had its pages misnumberd 273- 
285. This has been changed in each page in pencil in the author’s 
hand to 259-269, 271-272 (270 being inadvertently skipped); in 
all the other four copies of the first edition that I have seen the pages 
were numbered correctly. 


Presentation copy: “To my dear Mother Henry Kingsley’ in ink 


on end paper of each volume. Armorial bookplate of Gardner in 
each volume. 


4. Tue HILtyars AND THE Burtons, 1865. Sadleir 1350. 
Deep cream end papers, instead of chocolate, as in Sadleir. 


Armorial bookplate of George Merryweather in each volume. A 
shabby copy, but the only one I have ever seen. 


5. LetcHton Court, 1866. Sadleir 1352. 


Bookplates of Thomas Carlyle and Hugh Walpole in each volume. 
Kingsley had originally intended to incorporate ‘Mrs. Carlyle’s 
story’ into this novel (Ellis, P: 134). What he meant I do not know, 


but this copy at any rate belonged to Carlyle. 
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6. Sicore or Sitcores, 1867. Sadleir 1362. 


Copy I: 36 pages of advertisements, on text paper, in Volume I, 
instead of 48 on thinner paper, in Sadleir and Copy II. 


Presentation copy: “Io my dear Mother. Believing that there is 
not one sentence in it, of which she would disapprove, I send this 
book with love and duty. Henry Kingsley’ on half-title of Vol- 
ume I (see Plate Ila). Armorial bookplate of Gardner in each 
volume. Spines badly worn. 


Copy II: Armorial bookplate of Harry Smith Edwards and book 
label of Michael Sadleir in each volume. Blind stamp of W. H. 
Smith & Son, Strand, on front end paper of Volume I. Very fine. 
Bought at the auction of Sadleir’s books at Sotheby’s, 17 Novem- 
ber 1958. 


. MapemotseLte Maruitpe, 1868. Sadleir 1354. 


. STRETTON, 1869. Sadleir 1363. 
Copy I: Sadleir’s royal-blue sand-grain cloth. 


Copy II: First American edition. 8vo. New York, Leypoldt and 
Holt, 1869. 


Maroon sand-grain cloth, blocked with publisher’s monogram in 


gold on front cover, blocked and lettered in gold on spine; dark 
green end papers. 


Pp. (ii) + (250) + leaf of advertisements. Frontispiece and three 
illustrations in text, uncaptioned, of which three are signed ‘W. 
Thomas Sc.’ 


Printed in double columns. 


Ink inscription on front flyleaf: ‘F. and M. Gale May. 1874’. 


9. Ta es or OLp TRAVEL, 1869. Sadleir 1364. 


Copy I: The sixth illustration, “The Desertion of Robert Everard,’ 


bound at page 324 instead of at page 243, as called for in List of 
Illustrations, 


Presentation copy: ‘Charles Anderson with kindest regards of the 
author Henry Kingsley’ on verso of frontispiece. 


Copy II: First American edition, almost identical, even to publisher’s 
catalogue, but with cancel title-page reading ‘London and New 
York’ instead of ‘London’ and without printer’s name and address 
on verso. Front cover blocked in blind instead of gold, and with an 
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additional blind-blocked reproduction (reduced) of the vignette 
on the title-page, not included in the cover-blocking of the English 
edition. The sixth illustration bound at page 243. Binders’ ticket 
of Burn & Co., as in Copy I. 


Hetry, 1871. Sadleir 13492. 
First English edition, two years later than the first American. 


Ink signature: ‘Augusta Marsden’ on front end paper. Blind stamp 
of W. H. Smith & Son, Strand, on front end paper and half-title. 
No binders’ ticket. 


. Tue Boy in Grey, 1871. Sadleir 1345. 


Sadleir’s secondary binding. No advertisements at end. 


. Oxp Marearet, 1871. Sadleir 1358. 


. Tue Lost Cup, 1871. Sadleir 1353. 


Ink inscription: ‘Beatrice Maude Lowthorpe from her affectionate 
Papa — January 1. 1872.’ on half-title. 


The front cover of this scarce little book has been reproduced in 
Plate IIb as an example of juvenile binding style of the seventies 
(size of original 9 1/4 by 6 7/8 inches). 

Tue Harveys, 1872. Sadleir 1348. 


Royal-blue sand-grain cloth, thus a variant from the Sadleir copy in 
brown, otherwise identical. 


Ink signature: ‘Mrs T. R. Barker The Edge’ on title-page of Vol- 


ume II. 


Horney Mitts; anp Oruer Stories, 1872. Sadleir 1351. 
Signature Rx signed. 


VALENTIN, 1872. Sadleir 1365. 


Oaxksnotr CastTLe, 1873. Sadleir 1357. 


Front cover of each volume stamped in blind: ‘File’ within rec- 
tangle; small printed label pasted to cover of each volume, reading 
‘Specimen Copy. Macmillan & Co.’ The label on Volume I also 
bears the added words in ink: ‘3 vols 31/6.’ 


Reoinacp HeTHerecE, 1874. Sadleir 1361. 
In a secondary binding differing from Sadleir or Carter (Binding 
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Variants, London, 1932, pp. 41-42): dark green basket-weave cloth, 
blocked in black and gold. 


. NuMBER SEVENTEEN, 1875. Sadleir 1356. 


Publisher’s catalogue at the end of each volume dated ‘September, 
1875.’ Sadleir’s were undated. 


Ink signature: ‘S. M. K. Kingsley Cuckfield’ on front end paper of 
each volume. This is mgd Kingsley’s wife, Sarah Mary Kingsley 
(Hazelwood) Kingsley. The hand is identical with that of the two 
letters from her printed in Appendix A. 


. THe Grance Garpen, 1876. Sadleir 1347. 
No binders’ tickets. 


Ink signature: ‘M. C. Lakeman’ on front end paper, half-title, and 
first page of text in all three volumes. Mounted in Volume I is letter 
No. 6, printed in Appendix A. 


. Frresive Stuptes, 1876. Posthumous. Sadleir 1346. 


Nail hole in spine of Volume I. 


. Tue Mystery oF THE IsLanp, 1877. Posthumous. Sadleir 1355. 


Brown diagonal-fine-ribbed cloth (Sadleir’s was olive-green; he also 
records a copy in red). This is the only copy I have ever seen. It 
was found for me, just before I wrote this article, by R. A. Brimmell 
of Long Ditton, Surrey, and although it is battered, and the front 
free end paper has been torn out, I am delighted to be able to list 
it here, and to record my gratitude to Mr Brimmell for making the 
collection complete at the last moment. 


Note: Harvard also has copies of the first American editions of Geoffry 
Hamlyn, Ravenshoe, Austin Elliot, The Hillyars and the Burtons, Leighton 
Court, and Silcote of Silcotes, all published by Ticknor and Fields; this 
firm’s manuscript cost books, at Harvard, provide information on the dates 
and costs of printing. 


Rosert Lee Wo.rr 








The Classics in Graphic Art: 
A Mid-Century Revaluation 


HE yearning for absolute values is something deeply rooted 

in human nature. One may compare it to the search for 

security in the material world. But security in the realm 

of ideas is more complex and perhaps more difficult to at- 
tain. Yet we are destined to remain restless and insecure unless we 
make serious efforts to reach the greatest possible stability and validity 
in our value judgments. 

The topic of this lecture leads to such an effort in a field that may 
seem narrow in relation to the world at large, but is important to the 
art historian and the educator who are concerned with the history and 
appreciation of the graphic arts. Our topic raises the question: Who 
are the classics of graphic art? In other words, it induces us to investi- 
gate the validity and stability of our evaluation of graphic artists of 
the past, and, if possible, even of the present. Such an endeavor is sub- 
stantially helped by traditional judgment, by the accumulated and 
often-tested reputation of the great masters of past centuries. And 
therefore our first reaction to the problem may be to feel that the 
classics in graphic art are by now fairly well established, and that our 
generation hardly needs to renew such a consideration. However, the 
moment we are faced with a more specific challenge to our standards 
of judgment in this field, such as, for instance, the task of selecting the 
hundred best prints from the beginning of graphic art in Europe up 
to our time, we begin to realize that our response to the question “Who 
are the classics?’ is no longer the same in all cases as it was in the previous 
generation. 

Fortunately we have a clear statement on this subject by one of the 
best authorities of the previous generation, namely, Campbell Dodgson, 

* This is the text (with minor revisions) of a lecture delivered at a symposium 
on ‘Graphic Art’ held at Wesleyan University in October, 1952. As the subtitle 


indicates, it is a statement of the middle of this century, and for this reason may 


have a certain documentary value, although the conclusions are only of a tentative 
character. 


In accordance with the program of the symposium, the field of graphic art in 
the present discussion is limited to prints. 
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the former Keeper of the Print Room of the British Museum. In his 
booklet with the very title The Classics, he presents in concise form 
views that are the result of a lifelong and most successful activity as a 
curator, collector, and scholar. This booklet of twenty-two pages is 
very little known. It appeared in 1938 in a small private edition, printed 
for Knoedler & Company at the Merrymount Press.’ But since it gives 
an excellent survey of the highlights in the history of the graphic arts, 
and since we still feel a deep respect for Dodgson’s opinions, it may be 
justifiable to give here an account of its content before I express my 
own views more extensively. Much of what Dodgson says is still valid 
today. After all, less than fifteen years have passed since then, and 
this is a short time in terms of periods or centuries. Yet changes have 
taken place that Dodgson could not foresee. I shall bring some criti- 
cism into this account only where fundamental issues are involved. 
Dodgson begins with the statement that ‘the standard of taste in- 
evitably changes, and in no respect so much as in the relative esteem 
in which original and reproductive engravers have been held at various 
times.’ I shall come back to this important point — the growing dis- 
crimination between original and reproductive graphic art — which 
Dodgson had already seen in its first decisive phase. His definition of 
“What is a classic?’ is most interesting to us. It reads as follows: “The 
classical engraver, I suggest, is one who combines with exceptional per- 
fection of technique intellectual endowment of a high order and the 
power to express in his work the characteristics of the age and country 
in which he lives.’ I repeat: excellence of technique, high intellectual 
endowment, and the ability to express the characteristics of period and 
country — these are, according to Dodgson, the earmarks of the clas- 
sics. Since this definition forms the theoretical basis for his selection 
we must consider for a moment its validity. Dodgson feels that Goya 
fits this definition best. ‘If ever,’ he says, ‘there was an engraver com- 
pletely typical of his own age and country it is Goya, who shall cer- 
tainly rank among our classics.’ Nobody will any longer doubt that 
Goya is a classic, but does Dodgson’s definition really fit the unusual 
character of Goya’s art? If it does not, then something must be wrong 
with the definition rather than with Goya’s belonging to the classics. 
And so I ask: do we not feel that Goya’s greatness is determined more 
- *During 1957, the Harvard College Library received from Mr George L. Harding 


the file copy of the Merrymount Press, and Mr Philip Hofer acquired the original 
autograph manuscript, destined by him for Harvard’s Graphic Arts Collection. 
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by the uniqueness and high quality of his vision and expression than by 
any conformity to contemporary trends? And is not his art less a 
mirror of reality than an expression of his own powerful and often 
enigmatic imagination, sometimes with subjects that nobody else, even 
in Goya’s lifetime, may have fully understood? In other words, we 
feel that Dodgson’s definition should be extended to include the very 
important criterion of originality, a criterion that our generation has 
perhaps developed with greater insistence on its full meaning and 
significance. 

In his enumeration of the classics Dodgson begins with the Northern 
Schools of the fifteenth century. He names and characterizes very suc- 
cinctly the Master of the Playing Cards, the Master E. S., Martin 
Schongauer, and the Master of the Housebook. In fifteenth-century 
Italy he picks out — and this is not surprising — the following artists, 
with individual prints: Pollaiuolo, Battle of the Naked Men; Botti- 
celli (?), Assumption of the Virgin; Mantegna, Battle of the Sea Gods; 
Jacopo da Barbari, St Sebastian; and Giulio Campagnola, Stag Chained 
to a Tree; together with the Primo Mobile of the Tarocchi series. In 
the sixteenth century Diirer, naturally, stands out as the pre-eminent 
classic, and Dodgson admits besides him Cranach, Baldung, and Altdor- 
fer as master engravers. He adds Hirschvogel as an etcher, and as wood- 
cut artists, besides the three mentioned above, he includes Burgkmair, 
Holbein, Huber, Schauffelein, Wechtlin, and Weiditz. In Italy he 
passes by Marcantonio, of whom he said in his introduction that he ‘has 
lost much of his attraction for a generation that is profoundly moved 
by Mantegna.’ But he names two masters of the chiaroscuro woodcut, 
Ugo da Carpi and Antonio da Trento, as classics, although their work 
is reproductive. He concedes that this choice is inconsistent with the 
new devaluation of reproductive artists, but he cannot help holding on 
to these two because their colorful prints, especially good in early im- 
pressions, are ‘so beautiful and complete in themselves.’ From the 
Netherlands, Lucas van Leyden maintains his traditional place as a 
classic, both in engravings and woodcuts; but no special credit is given 
to the Mannerist engravers of the late sixteenth century, except to 
Goltzius, for his fine realistic portraits. 

In the seventeenth century Dodgson lists first Van Dyck with his 
original portrait etchings, and then, of course, Rembrandt as the un- 
surpassed climax in the art of etching. He adds Ostade, whom he finds 
‘unrivalled in his own particular kind of scenes from daily life,’ and 
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mentions Hercules Seghers without, however, admitting this powerful 
and highly original artist to the lofty rank of classic because ‘he stands 
too far aside from the main tradition.’ Then Jacques Callot and Claude 
Lorrain are listed, who have retained ‘a great international reputation as 
etchers.’ In seventeenth-century France, however, Robert Nanteuil 
is the only one whom Dodgson calls a classic in the strictest sense. The 
great majority of this matchless engraver’s portraits were done from 
life or from drawings or pastels made by Nanteuil himself. ‘His work,’ 
says Dodgson, ‘constitutes a splendid record of the great personages 
of his time, portrayed with strict accuracy, in a simple and dignified 
style, and with perfect technical skill.’ Thus we see Hercules Seghers, 
whom we consider nowadays one of the most original and interesting 
etchers of all time, excluded from the ranks of the classics because ‘he 
stands too far aside from the main tradition,’ but the dry and unimagi- 
native Nanteuil, with his rather photographic images and his smooth 
and impersonal technique, praised in the highest terms. In fact, he 
fits perfectly Dodgson’s definition — better than either Goya or Rem- 
brandt. 

As for eighteenth-century France, where reproductive engraving 
flourished in a great variety of techniques (such as line engraving, 
mezzotint, stipple, crayon manner, aquatint, and color printing from 
several plates), only Philibert-Louis Debucourt (as in his La rose) is 
celebrated as a real classic because he engraved his own designs and was 
therefore in a literal sense not reproductive, as all the others in this 
group were. And in addition, his works were ‘masterly in execution 
and perfectly characteristic of the light and graceful side of pre-Revo- 
lution French manners.’ If, however, we compare Debucourt with 
Janinet (as in the latter’s Mme Dugazon as Nina in La folle par amour), 
whom Dodgson rejects as being reproductive, we find little difference 
in character. Both imitate in their aquatints the effect of water color, 
Janinet a water color by another artist (Claude J. B. Hoin), Debucourt 
one of his own. Thus Debucourt, although an original designer, was 
not original in his technique, which remains imitative of another form 
of art (water color), and this is the reason why we hesitate today to 
classify him with the foremost artists of unquestioned originality, such 
as Goya. It is a case similar to that of Nanteuil. Dodgson does not 
,overlook the remarkable group: of original etchers in eighteenth-cen- 
“tury Italy, all Venetian in origin — Canaletto, the Tiepolos, Piranesi 
—and adds them unconditionally to his list. Concerning his experi- 
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ence with the Tiepolos he tells a charming story. When in 1907 he 
bought for the British Museum from a London bookseller for five 
pounds a volume with the complete etched work of the two Tiepolos 
in fine impressions, and told the dealer that his price was not high, he 
got the answer, ‘Well, Sir, you see it’s a bad period.’ Consistently 
with his argument in other cases, Dodgson hesitates to admit William 
Blake to the rank of a classic because he is not a typical representative 
of his time and country. 

Dodgson’s list ends at the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
last names of high distinction, Delacroix and Ingres, are only briefly 
mentioned. Then he goes on to say: “The great mass of original work, 
in etching and lithography, that begins about 1850 and goes on con- 
tinuously into the twentieth century, lies still so near us that it is diffi- 
cult to see the engravers, still more to see their prints, in the right 
perspective. . . . I need hardly mention,’ he adds, ‘a few of the out- 
standing names: Meryon, Haden, Whistler, Menzel, Daumier, Gavarni, 
Legros, Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon, Forain, Zorn. I prefer not 
to name the living.’ This reluctance to push the classics closer to our 
time is fully understandable, but we wonder why Dodgson lists artists 
of such different rank as Daumier and Gavarni, Manet and Zorn, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Forain, without any distinctions in quality. In 
his last sentence Dodgson makes us feel his skepticism about the latest 
contemporary production: ‘Let us be sure,’ he says, ‘that some of the 
strange productions of the 1930’s possess at least one of the qualities 
which I have postulated, that they have the saving element of a fine 
technique (as some of them undoubtedly have) or that exceptional 
intellectual capacity lies at the back of them, before they win our 
unqualified approval.’ 

The few criticisms that I have brought into this account of Dodg- 
son’s booklet should not obscure our agreement with the greater part 
of his list and our appreciation of the excellent comments that accom- 
pany it. But for our purpose we are especially interested in clarifying 
such differences as there are between Dodgson’s notion of classics and 
our own. I stated these differences briefly and will add a few more 
points later. But is there any reason to assume that our judgment, or 
let us say, the judgment of our generation, has more validity to it than 
that of Dodgson’s? Can we have any certainty that we are right in 
admitting Seghers and even Blake to the rank of classics, rather than 
Nanteuil and Debucourt? And are we justified in emphasizing, in the 
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definition of a classic, that ‘originality’ of vision, expression, and tech- 
nical handling should be added as a decisive criterion and is more im- 
portant than conformity to the trends of a period? 

Before we answer this difficult question we should investigate the 
position of Dodgson’s generation and ours in the history of taste and 
evaluation. We are fairly close to each other, yet far enough apart 
to show differences, and we may better realize the significance of these 
differences when seen in a longer perspective. So I suggest that we 
look back over a period of about three generations to find out how 
Dodgson’s and our position is related to the broader development of 
taste during this span of time. 

In a talk of a few years ago * I undertook such a review of this history 
of evaluation in the graphic arts and I may sum up the results briefly 
here. Naturally this history falls into two parts: the material evalua- 
tion that is clearly recorded in the art market; and the purely aesthetic 
evaluation that lies behind it and is not always easily visible. In other 
words, the records of the art market are a kind of barometer of the 
change of taste and value judgments. However, they have to be read 
with extreme caution, for they are not, under all circumstances, a re- 
liable index. Only the broader and more continuous trends will be 
indicative of deeper and significant changes, while merely accidental 
fluctuations caused by the hysteria in an auction room, by the fancies 
of a millionaire, or by the manipulation of clever dealers, have to be 
dismissed as of little help for our problem. I stated in this talk that 
three new attitudes have developed in the art market during the last 
fifty years — attitudes whose initial impact Dodgson had already felt, 
but which have since reached a certain height in their revolutionary 
and perhaps excessive modification of time-honored standards of appre- 
ciation. 

There is first the sharp distinction between reproductive and original 
graphic works already noted by Dodgson but which has since been 
supplemented by a sharpened and more comprehensive concept of 
originality — as I pointed out in the cases of Nanteuil and Debucourt. 

Second, we observe that the demand for quality of the highest order 
has steadily increased and that the slogan ‘only the best and nothing 
but the best’ dominates the art markets. I am inclined to call this new 
attitude the ‘Duveen principle of superselection’ because Duveen’s 


* Given at Yale University under the auspices of the Department of Fine Arts, 
on the occasion of an exhibition of master prints early in 1952. 
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leadership, although he had no active part in the graphic art market, 
was somewhat contagious in this field too. 

Third, there has set in, as a consequence, a sharp devaluation, if not 
a complete drop, of everything that is not in this ‘super’ category, with 
the result that some interesting and original graphic artists such as 
Callot or Ostade have reached an extraordinarily low point on the art 
market. 

These attitudes may be illustrated as follows. For the first point, the 
much sharpened discrimination between original and reproductive 
graphic art, Marcantonio and Diirer serve as the best examples. 

It is well known that in the mid-nineteenth century Marcantonio 
engravings were considered as valuable if not more so than those of 
the German master. His personal association with Raphael, the tech- 
nical excellence of his prints, their great documentary value — all com- 
bined to lend glory to his name and his works. And there was little 
thought given to the fact that his engravings were only reproductions 
of the designs of others. Thus, in the Harvard collection, the origins 
of which go back to these early days — it was formed by Francis 
Calley Gray, of the class of 1809 *— there is a fine impression of Mar- 
cantonio’s Adam and Eve (Plate Ia). This was bought by Gray about 
1840-50, for the sum of 63 pounds, while he paid for a fine Diirer of 
the same subject only 21 pounds (Plate Ib). Today, for the reasons 
given above, Marcantonio has declined to such a degree that at the 
recent Seasongood sale (1951) his Last Supper — similar in importance 
to the Adam and Eve, and also after Raphael — brought only $325, 
while Diirer’s Adam and Eve at the same auction went up to $2,750. 
In other words, Marcantonio is now valued at only one tenth of Diirer 
even though he had been for centuries one of the greatest names in 
the field. 

Another illustration of this point may be given by the example of 
Robert Nanteuil, the French seventeenth-century engraver whom 
Dodgson still valued as a straight classic. For Nanteuil’s well-known 
portrait of Cardinal Pomponne de Belliévre (this one engraved after 
Le Brun, but characteristically not at all different in style from those 
after Nanteuil’s own design) Gray paid in the mid-nineteenth century 
1,055 francs, which was, in his time, even more than the price for a fine 
Rembrandt. It now brings only a fraction of that sum. At the Bishop 


*See ‘The Print Collection of the Fogg Art Museum,’ by Ruth S. Magurn, 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, XII (1958), 35-46. 
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sale in 1935 fine impressions of Nanteuil dropped to an average of 
$30-40, while Rembrandt portraits now often reach several thousand 
dollars. 

I need not bring in examples of English mezzotints or French color 
prints of the eighteenth century, which since about 1910, and still 
more since Dodgson’s day, have lost disastrously in material value, 
while Goya is steadily on the rise, if we think of his rare early proof 
prints, which are indeed of an exceptional graphic beauty and power. 

As for the second point, the extreme demand for the ‘best and 
nothing but the best,’ one may think that this category is identical 
with what we call classics. But there is a little more to it than that. 
The demand for ‘super’ quality is extended to the quality of the im- 
pressions. Therefore, really high prices are now paid only for the 
finest early impressions of the great masters, with a much sharpened 
discrimination about the very best in all respects. It may be sufficient 
here to mention the price of $5,400 paid at the Seasongood sale for a 
rather small Diirer engraving of the Nativity, and that of $6,300 for 
Rembrandt’s Presentation in the Temple, not much larger, at the 
Johnson sale in 1946. 

Finally, with respect to the third point, the excessive devaluation of 
those artists or impressions not in the ‘super’ category, I only say sum- 
marily that such fine and original etchers as Callot or Ostade, whom 
Dodgson counted as among the best, now bring almost nothing on the 
market. This, however, is more true of America than of England, 
where the principle of ‘superselection’ has not been applied with the 
same excessive consequences. 

I cannot leave the subject of the changes of evaluation on the art 
market without recording an event of extraordinary interest that will 
puzzle everybody who ponders about the validity of value judgments 
and about the problem of the classics. I refer to the meteoric rise and 
fall of the British-American impressionist etchers, with Whistler at 
their head, and including artists such as Seymour Haden, Cameron, 
Bone, McBey, and Zorn.’ It was in the twenties, in the boom days of the 
New York stock market, that Whistler and sometimes Zorn and the 
others reached prices higher than fine Rembrandts. Whistler himself 

had done his share to stimulate the appetite of ambitious collectors for 
sophisticated prints. And so had his pupil Joseph Pennell, who in 1919 


-  *Zorn, though actually Swedish, was frequently in England and the United States, 
and is generally ranked with this group. 
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in a much publicized book on Etchers and Etching wrote as follows: 
‘Since the world began there have only been two supreme etchers — 
Rembrandt and Whistler. I am not sure there have even been two — 
but I am sure the latter artist is the greater etcher.’ Accordingly, fan- 
tastic prices were paid and even maintained for some time. But a 
catastrophic crash came when, in the later forties, at the Whittemore 
sale, an extensive collection of these British-American impressionists 
was thrown on the market. In 1935-36 Whistler’s Doorway still 
brought $1,500 (at the Bishop sale, and this was by no means the high- 
est of the Whistler prices at that auction); and Zorn’s portrait of him- 
self and his wife, not one of his most popular prints (some of which 
had often gone over $1,000), was still sold for $425. At the Whitte- 
more sale this Whistler brought only $300 and the Zorn $150, and it 
is not yet known whether this downward trend has reached its lowest 
point. One can imagine that this development was a shocking experi- 
ence for many print collectors who had sought safe investment under 
the advice of their dealers. But also such a distinguished expert as 
Dodgson had given unqualified praise to this group. Best known is 
his monograph on Whistler, although this artist came too late for in- 
clusion in Dodgson’s list of classics. 

We naturally ask: how was it possible that such erratic changes in 
evaluation could take place within this short time if any serious stand- 
ards of judgment were applied? Should one interpret this Whistler- 
Zorn episode as a merely accidental fluctuation on the art market, with 
no deeper causes, and therefore dismiss it as irrelevant for our con- 
sideration? Or was it the outcome of a broader trend with deeper 
roots and new aesthetic concepts behind it to which we are all sub- 
jected and which ought to have a serious bearing on our selection of 
the classics? As far as I can see, the answer is that both causes were 
involved. The Whistler enthusiasm was not false. It was the result 
of the genuine application of a new aesthetic concept: that of Im- 
pressionism, with its eye-opening demand for originality and spon- 
taneity of touch and vision. But the overenthusiasm and its exploita- 
tion by able dealers were only possible because the test of time had not 
yet set in, and, in addition, because this trend was favored by a period 
of economic boom. A more prolonged test of time, however, brought 
the realization that Whistler (with naturally the rest of the group) 
was, after all, no equal of Rembrandt — that Whistler’s work shows a 
slight flimsiness compared to that of the great Dutchman. If we look 
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at the two artists in juxtaposition, as, for example, Six’s Bridge by Rem- 
brandt (Plate Ila) together with Whistler’s View of Zaandam (Plate 
IIb), it is still true that Whistler’s touch is delightfully free and spon- 
taneous, that he catches something of Rembrandt’s high economy, that 
he successfully suggests light and atmosphere. But there is little struc- 
ture to his forms or to his representation of space, and he lacks the 
depth and the power of concentration and accentuation of the earlier 
artist. 

Thus our review of the art market over an extended period has 
made us realize that our value judgments have been subject to broad 
changes and new aesthetic outlooks. And in spite of sometimes ex- 
cessive attitudes or accidental fluctuations, there is a certain consistency 
in these changes that run parallel with the character of contemporary 
art and are an outcome of its own new aesthetic ideas. Dodgson’s 
generation began to feel the impact of the new Impressionist concept 
and drew conclusions from it that had not yet stood a longer and 
therefore more valid test of time. And we, of the age of Expressionism 
and Abstract Art, whose perspective has been widened to the expres- 
sive values of the primitive and the exotic, to expressive quality and 
power of design wherever it has occurred in history, have become more 
critical in the application of the Impressionist standards, and have in- 
tensified the demand for originality. 

If we now come back to our question whether Dodgdon’s list of 
the classics has not the same claim to validity as ours — after having 
realized our relative position in the history of taste and evaluation — 
we are inclined to say that each generation modifies the old standards 
with a new approach. However, the extent of the validity of the 
new approach can only be tested in the course of time. So we are 
in a better position than Dodgson to improve and validate the Impres- 
sionist criteria, just as the next generation, that is, the youngest amon 
us, will live to see a prolonged and therefore more valid test of the 
Expressionist and Abstract standards. But all in all the differences be- 
tween Dodgson and ourselves with regard to the decision “Who are 
the classics’ are not so great. We suggest only that the definition of a 
classic be enlarged to include, as a decisive criterion, originality with 
a sharpened and more comprehensive meaning — and that therefore 
artists such as Hercules Seghers and William Blake should be admitted 

_to the ranks of the great, while a Nanteuil and a Debucourt have to 
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step back to the second row. And it is by now time to add Honoré 
Daumier to those of classic rank, because he not only fits our sug- 
gested definition but also has stood the acid test of Impressionist and 
Expressionist aesthetics better than any of his contemporaries. That 
the differences between our evaluation and that of Dodgson’s genera- 
tion are much smaller than the differences between Dodgson’s genera- 
tion and the one before him stems from the fact that the great break 
in modern aesthetics occurred about the turn of the century as a result 
of Impressionism, which shook and tested with fresh vision the old 
standards, and broke down many time-honored conventions of taste 
and evaluation. It was also at this time that the appreciation of master 
drawings began to reach unprecedented heights because in this cate- 
gory, in particular, were found the qualities of spontaneity and origi- 
nality of touch that Impressionism cultivated. On the other hand, it was 
not only reproductive graphic art that became devaluated by an in- 
creasing aversion to anything imitative or reproductive. Renaissance 
bronzes, Italian majolica, and tapestries — once most highly priced — 
all went down to unexpected lows for the same reason. And, I think, 
we are still engaged in digesting and adjusting, weighing and validat- 
ing, the consequences of this revolutionary turn. 

I should like to conclude with the remark that I see a certain danger 
in pressing the demands for the classics too far, to the point of crying 
for ‘only the very best,’ because this leads to an unjustified neglect of 
interesting and original: masters in the history of graphic art. I have 
named Callot and Ostade as such cases, but there are many more who 
have a legitimate claim to our appreciation, not to speak of their his- 
torical interest. Human nature needs a certain variety of experience, 
and we are not happy with the state of highest tension only. Dodgson 
did not fall victim to this cry for exclusive superselection. It would 
eliminate, and it has almost done so, at least in this country (though not 
in England), the valuable group of small collectors who find enjoy- 
ment and develop their taste by buying such masters and prints as are 
attainable by their pocketbooks and yet are of decent standards. 

And still one more concern — at the end of my talk. I hope that 
the Whistler case does not discourage people from trusting their own 
judgment when it comes to the appreciation of a contemporary — 
although this is by no means an easy assignment. The final lesson we 
have gained, however, is that the premature establishment of a ‘classic’ 
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is an unwise thing, and that, with all our enthusiasm for a contempo- 
rary artist, we should never forget that the great masters of the past 
offer us a chance to test our standards, providing us with a touchstone 
of high quality. 


Jakos RosENBERG 


Postscript 


Since this lecture was delivered less than seven years have passed, 
but within that short span the art market has again shown hectic move- 
ments. Yet the basic new trends indicated in our survey have con- 
tinued and become intensified. At the present moment one feature 
stands out as particularly conspicuous. Modern painters like Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin have outrun the old masters in commanding 
sensational prices, and the print market begins to be affected in the 
same way. How temporary this is remains to be seen. It could become 
a repetition of the Whistler phenomenon. The time, however, to take 
stock has not yet come. 


J.R. 











The Manuscripts of Tennyson’s 
‘Gareth and Lynette’ 


ARETH AND LyNeTTE, the second of The Idylls of the King 
and the first of the ten chivalric adventures set within the 
frame of “The Coming of Arthur’ and ‘The Passing of 
Arthur,’ is one of the less controversial narratives in Tenny- 
son’s monumental contribution to nineteenth-century mediaevalism. 
Critics find the male-Cinderella, the sooty kitchen-knave accompanied 
on his quest by the sharp-tongued Lynette, transparently traditional, 
and turn their attention to those Idylls where Tennyson has radically 
altered his Arthurian sources, notably “The Last Tournament,’ in 
which the transcendent passion of Tristram and Isolt is debased to 
represent the creeping blight of sensuality overtaking the fellowship 
of the Table Round, and ‘Guinevere,’ in which Arthur berates his 
faithless queen with a ferocity perhaps appropriate for disembodied 
Purity arraigning Sensuality but surely unconvincing for a husband 
disowning his wife. Nevertheless ‘Gareth and Lynette’ deserves con- 
sideration for two reasons: the availability of its first draft in manu- 
script and its date of composition. Any relatively complete first draft, 
especially with additional information to facilitate its interpretation, 
reveals something of the experience of a poet at work. And ‘Gareth 
and Lynette,’ though standing early in The Idylls of the King, was 
composed late, when more than two thirds of the poem had been 
written.’ At this time Tennyson, after random sallies into chivalric 
adventure, was coming to conceive of the Jdylls as a nineteenth- 
century epic, and ‘Gareth’ may therefore be used as evidence for his 
developing conceptions of the work as a whole. 
What appears to be the first draft of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ is to be 
found in two notebooks among the Tennyson papers recently acquired 


*The process by which The Idylls of the King reached its final form and tradi- 
tion-sanctioned number of twelve books, too complicated to detail here, is set forth 
in the notes to The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, ed. 
William J. Rolfe (Cambridge Edition, Boston, 1898), hereafter cited as Works. 
Those portions of the chronology necessary to place ‘Gareth and Lynette’ are dis- 
cussed in the course of this article. 
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by the Harvard College Library.” Notebook 4o, a marbled-board note- 
book with a red calf spine, measuring nine and one-half by seven 
inches, contains thirty-two folios of plain blue laid paper watermarked 
‘E. Towgood / 1863,’ with a post horn, and some stubs, of which at 
least one bears evidence of writing. The first twenty-three folios 
contain ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ then there are blank folios, and the 
last folio, partially torn out, contains a poem that begins ‘Some 
pleasure and exceeding pain.’ In this notebook Tennyson generally 
composes first in prose and then in verse; the prose account extends 
from the beginning of the Idyll to Gareth’s leaving the court of Arthur 
after the headlong flight of Lynette, the verse only to his kitchen 
vassalage. The composition appears to progress with a fair amount of 
ease, though there are occasional interpolations, recasting of passages, 
and second thoughts about the plan of the Idyll. 

In the second notebook, 32, the process of composition is unfortu- 
nately less easy to discern. This notebook, bound in vellum and 
measuring sixteen and one-half by six and one-half inches, of the sort 
dubbed by Edward FitzGerald a “butcher’s book,’ contains eighty-six 
folios and some stubs of plain bluish laid paper watermarked ‘Gilling 
/ & / Alford / 1822,’ with a figure of Britannia in an oval. The front 
flyleaf is inscribed ‘Alfred Tennyson Esq. / Farringford / Freshwater 
/ I. of Wight. / Oct. 13-56.’ Tennyson presumably started the note- 
book at this time with a fair copy of a portion of ‘Guinevere,’ which 
occupies the first four folios. Subsequent folios contain “The Spiteful 
Letter,’ contributed to Once a Week in January 1868,° and a poem 
beginning “The Lord has grown as commonplace.’ The next block of 
twenty-six folios, which contains ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ is written in a 
seemingly haphazard manner: sometimes Tennyson held the notebook 
right side up, sometimes upside down; sometimes he progressed forward 
from page to page in a normal fashion, sometimes backward Chinese- 
style. Here too is verse and prose, though less prose than in Notebook 
40. In this disorder and confusion, for the manuscript cannot be read 
consecutively, are segments that constitute the remainder of ‘Gareth 
and Lynette.’ The notebook contains other material written after 
‘Gareth’ that eventually found its way into The Idylls of the King: 


*See Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, and W. H. Bond, ‘Literary Manuscripts of Alfred 
Tennyson in the Harvard College Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butetin, X (1956), 
254-274. 

* Works, p. 271. 
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the first draft of “To the Queen,’ the epilogue added to the Library 
Edition of 1872~73, and a portion of ‘Balin and Balan,’ the last com- 
posed of the twelve Idylls, not published until 1885. The rest of the 
notebook is devoted to the drama Queen Mary, written during 1874 
and 1875, with a sonnet, ‘Guess well, & that is well. Our age can 
find,’ intended as a prologue to the play but first printed in 1931.° 

Ninety-seven holograph lines of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ are in the 
Harry Elkins Widener Collection of the Harvard College Library, 
bound up with proofs of the Idyll corrected by Tennyson for the 
Library Edition.’ These lines, not a consecutive narrative, are mounted 
to face the appropriate passages in the proofs. While I found it diffi- 
cult to compare the paper of the two manuscripts because of the trim- 
ming and pasting of the Widener MS, a portion of its watermark, part 
of the figure of Britannia, survives to show that the Widener MS was 
originally part of Notebook 32.’ The Widener MS contains Lance- 
lot’s speech in defense of the kitchen-knave, Gareth’s interview with 
Arthur and Lynette’s arrival at court, Sir Kay’s dubious mutterings 
concerning the unknown Gareth, Lynette’s speech to Gareth after he 
has unhorsed the surly Kay, her speech to the Baron when they are 
seated before the peacock in his pride, and the arming of the Knight 
of the Morning Star. With the exception of Lancelot’s speech all 
these episodes belong to the portion of the narrative contained in 
Notebook 32, and that speech, for which there is no suggestion in the 
prose draft of Notebook 40, may well be an afterthought that Tenny- 
son developed in Notebook 32. Although a fuller description of the 
arming of the Knight of the Morning Star appears in Notebook 32, 
a description that seems to utilize the sparer version of the Widener 
MS, all its other episodes are lacking or extant only in prose in the note- 
book. 

How many folios of Notebook 32 the fragments of the Widener 
MS once constituted is impossible to ascertain. There are many stubs, 
but so chaotic is the arrangement of the draft in the notebook that 


“Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir (London, 1897), Il, 176. 

* Sir Charles Tennyson, “Tennyson’s Unpublished Poems. III. After 1840,’ Nine- 
teenth Century and After, CIX (1931), 628. 

*See Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, “The Proofs of Gareth and Lynette in the Widener 
Collection,’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XLI (1947), 321-340, 
for a description of the proofs and a transcription of the manuscript, hereafter desig- 
nated Widener MS. 

"Widener MS, lines facing p. 72 of the proofs. 
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practically none of the lines in the Widener MS can be identified as 
missing from a particular place. The exception is a stub between folios 
fourteen and fifteen that probably contained the portion of the Wide- 
ner MS setting forth the dialogue whereby Gareth persuades Arthur 
to confer knighthood upon him, followed immediately by a descrip- 
tion of Lynette concluding with ‘She into hall past with her page and 
cried.’ * Her speech is at once picked up on folio fourteen of the note- 
book: ‘My name, Linette, noble; my need, a knight.’ ° Most probably 
several folios from the notebook are in the Widener MS, for a single 
folio of the butcher’s book, though long, is not long enough to contain 
ninety-seven lines. And though blocks of narrative are strewn about 
the notebook, so many disparate sections as appear in the Widener MS 
never occur on a single folio. Hence, while the history of the Widener 
proofs is unknown, their origin can be surmised. Tennyson, ever gen- 
erous with manuscripts and proofs, undoubtedly gave some friend or 
admirer one of his several corrected proofs of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ 
and obligingly tore a few folios out of Notebook 32 to accompany the 
gift. Almost a century was to elapse before the notebook and the folios 
torn from it were brought into proximity in two of Harvard’s collec- 
tions. 

The interpretation of the manuscripts of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ is 
facilitated by information about its composition in the Memoir. Tenny- 
son was reading Malory’s tale of Gareth in February 1861,”° eight years 
before he began his own version. Mrs Tennyson read the beginning 
of the Idyll on 7 October 1869. She records that her husband ‘would 
like the blank shields on his mantelpiece to be emblazoned with devices 
to represent the great modern poets, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Goethe, Wordsworth’; * presumably the portion she read ex- 
tended to at least folio sixteen of Notebook 40, where the prose ac- 
count, for which there is no subsequent verse extant in the manuscripts, 
notes the shields on the stonework over the hearth of Arthur’s hall, 
some carven, some carven and blazoned with the arms of the knights, 
and some blank. At a later but unknown date Tennyson dropped 
‘Gareth and Lynette’ to write “The Last Tournament,’ which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review of December 1871. ‘Gareth’ is not men- 

* Widener MS, lines facing p. 72. 

* The Chinese progression of foliation results from Tennyson’s holding the note- 
book upside down while writing forward in a normal fashion. 


* Memoir, I, 471. 
*™ Memoir, Il, 82-83. 
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tioned again in the Memoir until 5 April 1872, when Tennyson wrote 
to James T. Knowles, then editor of the Contemporary: 


‘Gareth’ is not finished yet. I left him off once altogether, finding him more 
difficult to deal with than anything excepting perhaps ‘Aylmer’s Field.’ If 
I were at liberty, which I think I am not, to print the names of the speakers 
‘Gareth’ ‘Linette’ over the short —— of their talk, and so avoid the 
perpetual ‘said’ and its varieties, the work would be much easier. I have 
made out the plan however, and perhaps some day it will be completed; 
and it will be then to consider whether or no it should go into the Con- 
temporary or elsewhere.” 


These difficulties were shortly mastered; on 9 July 1872 Tennyson 
wrote from London: ‘I have sent “Gareth” to press this morning. The 
MS is so ill-written that I expect much confusion.’ ** Obviously a 
fair copy, even though ill written, went to the printer, for the first 
draft in the notebooks is too chaotic and fragmentary to have served. 
Subsequent revisions — and there were several sets of them — were 
made on the proofs. 

The second installment of The Idylls of the King, a volume which 
contains “The Coming of Arthur,’ “The Holy Grail,’ ‘Pelleas and 
Ettarre,’ and “The Passing of Arthur,’ though dated 1870, appeared 
in December 1869; and the simple opposition of true and false women 
in the first four Idylls published in 1859 — ‘Enid,’ ‘Vivien,’ ‘Elaine,’ 
and ‘Guinevere’ — had been transmuted into a vastly more compli- 
cated poem of eight Idylls with a beginning, an end, and a middle of 
sorts. The framing Idylls — “The Coming’ and “The Passing of Arthur’ 
— intensify the mythological rather than the historical aspects of the 
vexed account of Arthur’s origins, as Tennyson presents him with 
often Christlike overtones in his incarnation as the son of Uther and 
Ygerne and in his passing into the deep to become king among the 
dead, and with allegorical or, as Tennyson preferred, parabolical sig- 
nificance as the soul at war with sense. The two Idylls added to the 
central portion of knightly adventures — “The Holy Grail’ and ‘Pelleas 
and Ettarre’ — shadow the world of the Table Round with failure, 
disintegration, and debauchery. When Tennyson began to write 
‘Gareth and Lynette’ toward the end of 1869 he had just finished the 
troublesome polishing of the 1870 volume and was surely aware that 
subsequent Idylls would alter and modify the emerging whole. That 


* Memoir, Il, 113 n. 
* Memoir, Il, 113. 
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‘Gareth’ was written with the scheme of the whole in mind rather than 
as a self-contained tale can be seen from the prefatory material of 
over four hundred lines that precedes the adventure proper. These 
lines, through allusion to the mystical origins of Arthur and an elaborate 
description of the symbolic decorations of the gate to Camelot and the 
unearthly music that emanates from the city, draw together to be set 
near the beginning of The Idylls of the King themes that occur in the 
Idylls already written. Mark, the malevolent king who is so important 
to the completed /dylls, is here introduced for the first time. Finally 
the practical business of the Table Round — the redressing of civil 
wrongs — is at last shown in the episode of the two widows and serves 
to depict the healthy state of the society whose sickness was so exten- 
sively depicted in the Idylls already published. 

If before beginning ‘Gareth and Lynette’ Tennyson was conscious 
of the growing dimensions of his epic, he was to become even more 
conscious during the course of its composition of the unity and high 
seriousness that some of his contemporaries attributed to the poem. 
Such an idea was not new to him. An allegorical outline of Arthurian 
legend, which his son dates 1829-39," reveals his awareness of the 
possibilities of a religious and ethical allegorizing of the subject. Ben- 
jamin Jowett had written of the 1859 volume: ‘The allegory in the 
distance greatly strengthens, also elevates, the meaning of the poem. 
And in the Idylls of the 1870 volume the allegory in the distance creeps 
more and more into the foreground. The reviews that appeared in 
January 1870 emphasize the unity and deep meaning of the eight pub- 
lished Idylls. The two most significant were written, not by ‘mosqui- 
toes,’ as Tennyson defensively characterized hostile critics, but by 
friends — Dean Alford, one of the Cambridge Apostles,” and James 
T. Knowles, the architect of Aldworth and editor of the Contempo- 
rary Review,"* who later told Hallam Tennyson that he wrote his 
letter to the Spectator at the suggestion of the poet himself.” Tenny- 
son’s comments on these reviews present the amusing spectacle of a 

* Memoir, Il, 123. 

* Memoir, I, 449. 

* Memoir, I, 93 n. 

“Henry Alford, ‘The Idylls of the King,’ Contemporary Review, XIII (1870), 
104-125. 

"aes T. Knowles, ‘Tennyson’s Arthurian Poem,’ Spectator, XLIII (1870), 


15-17. 
*® Memoir, Il, 126 n. 
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man trying to have his allegorical cake and eat it too: “They have taken 
my hobby, and ridden it too hard, and have explained some things too 
allegorically, although there is an allegorical or perhaps rather a para- 
bolic drift in the poem.’ * To the question of whether those who in- 
terpreted the three queens in “The Passing of Arthur’ as Faith, Hope, 
and Charity were correct, he answered: “They are right, and they are 
not right. They mean that and they do not. They are three of the 
noblest of women. They are also those three Graces, but they are 
much more. I hate to be tied down to say, “This means that,” because 
the thought within the image is much more than any one interpreta- 
tion.’ His protests are warranted, but in view of his known sensitivity 
to reviews it is not surprising to find that ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ espe- 
cially the latter part, which tells of Gareth’s combat with the four 
wicked knights, undoubtedly written after the 1870 reviews, contains 
the baldest allegory of the /dylls.” It is, however, alarming to discover 
Tennyson forsaking parable for allegory so ineptly and uneasily. When 
Gareth, Lynette, and Lancelot retreat to the cave and survey its dec- 
orated walls he explicitly identifies the four knights, Gareth’s adver- 
saries, with the war of time against the soul of man, and then incorpor- 
ates into the text of the poem a somewhat pedantic explanation of the 
working of allegory: ‘yon four fools have suck’d their allegory / From 
these damp walls, and taken but the form.’ ” 

When Mrs Tennyson received the first part of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ 
in October 1869 she wrote: ‘He gave me his beginning of Beaumains 
(Sir Gareth) (the golden time of Arthur’s Court) to read (written, as 
was said jokingly, “to describe a pattern of youth for his boys”).’* 
Tennyson’s initial impulse was far more somber. His first prose draft, 
with its emphasis on marital infidelity, is an extension of the tone of 
the 1870 volume: 

® Memoir, Il, 126-127. 

™ The heightened allegorical quality of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ is curiously attested 
to by the disproportionately large amount of space required for its explication in 
Condé Benoist Pallen’s The Meaning of the Idylls of the King (New York, 1904). 
Pallen, an earnest allegory-stalker, reproduces as frontispiece a letter from Tennyson 
that reads in part: ‘You see further into their [the Idylls’] meaning than most of my 
contemporaries have done.’ But Tennyson is here praising an article Pallen wrote 
in 1885 and would surely have regretted, had he lived to read it, the expanded and 
methodical analysis he inadvertently encouraged. 

* Works, p. 329, lines 1169-1170. 


= The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Eversley Edition, New York, 1908), 
Ill, 458. 
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Lots wife Bellicent, the Queen of Orkney sat in her castle on the sea & 
she was lost in thought: for there had come to her (a twelvemonth be- 
fore) a noise that Queen Guinevere was false with Lancelot: & thereupon 
the Queen who had been long haunted by a passion for Sir Lamorack had 
yielded herself to him & thus dishonoured her house. 


But now she said to herself Lo if Guinevere have not sinned & this ru- 
mour is untrue I shall be the first woman who have broken the fair order 
of the Table Round & made a knight forego his vows & so my name shall 
go down thro’ the world for ever: but if Guinevere have sinned the sin 
will be hers & my shame covered by her shame. 


And there came in to her Gareth her son & he said O mother for here 
my life is spilt & lost among rocks & stones that never heard the sound of a 
trumpet blowing the knights together in the lists but let me have thy leave 
to go to the halls of Arthur & be made knight by Arthur as my brethren 
Modred & Gawain are. 


And she answered Yea my son Gareth so that thou wilt swear a vow to 
me to do my will when thou comest to Arthur. 


And Gawain [sic] swore a vow that he would do her will. 


Then the Queen spake & said I have heard for this long time that Queen 
Guinevere is false to the King & my heart is troubled thereby & my life 
darkened for I love him. 


but thou shalt go & be made knight & seek into this scandal & dwell 
among them & bring me word whether there be truth therein 


Then said Gareth O mother shall I ask the Knights of the Table Round 
whether the King is dishonoured by his wife Grieved am I that I have 
taken such a vow. 


And the Queen said thou hast taken it & shalt abide by it but think not to 
ask this of the knights for they hold together by their vows & are sworn 
to speak no slander & from them wilt thou learn nothing but thou shalt 
mingle with the thralls of the house & with those that hand the dish across 
the bar for these are they that know the things of a house & delight in the 
evils thereof & from them shalt thou learn & bring back the truth of this 
matter to me thy mother: for it were shame that Arthur should be shamed 
by his own Queen not knowing, moreover this sin will pass thro all the 
Table Round & ruin the King’s purpose, if (thi) it be not known & put an 
end to. 


And Gareth said An evil vow have I sworn. Are not Modred & Gawain 
wiser than I? 


And the Queen answer’d Modred & Gawain were liars from their youth 
upward but thou hast ever spoken the truth. 
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So Gareth took two of the house & swore them to silence & disguised 
himself & came before the King.** 


But Tennyson, for reasons that are not difficult to conjecture, dis- 
carded the motive of Bellicent’s guilty love for Lamorack before he 
began to compose the verse. He was introducing a subplot that would 
be difficult to integrate with the Gareth story and that would, more- 
over, nullify the brisk, healthy atmosphere that at this point he seems 
to have felt necessary to counterpoise the prevailing decadence of the 
Idylls already written. Also, in “The Coming of Arthur,’ about to be 
published, Bellicent relates to Leodogran the story, loaded with reli- 
gious overtones, of the coronation of Arthur, and it was surely better 
to leave her reliability as a character witness unbesmirched. Tennyson 
had already improved her conduct; her counterpart in Malory, Mor- 
gawse, Commits unwitting incest with Arthur as well as intentional 
adultery with Lamorack. After this one false start Tennyson banished 
the shadows and created a flood of sunshine. 

His prose narrative progresses with remarkably few corrections and 
additions. The approach to Camelot is described and the great gate 
briefly mentioned: 

But Gareth brought them to the great Gate: & there was no gate like it 
under heaven: for the deeds of Arthur were sculptured there in strange 


types & old & new was mingled together so that it made a man dizzy to 
look at it. 


And the two that were with Gareth stared so long at the figures on the 
gateway that it seemed to them that the tails of the dragons & other strange 
shapes on the gate began to move & to twine & to curl.*® 


The mystic music is mentioned in two interpolations on the verso op- 
posite this description; *“ Tennyson, recalling the many times he had 
described the Table Round, in the previously written Idylls, as mov- 
ing harmoniously to music, must have decided to pull these references 
together at the beginning of his poem by identifying music with 
Camelot. Then he sketches out Gareth’s meeting with Merlin before 


“Notebook 40, fols. zr, 3r. The system of transcription used here and hereafter 
in this article is as follows: words or phrases deleted in the manuscript appear within 
pointed brackets; additions in the manuscript, between lines or in the margins, appear 
in italic; explanatory comment not in the manuscript appears within square brackets. 
K’s that begin words have been transcribed in accordance with standard usage as it is 
impossible to distinguish between Tennyson’s capital and lower case K. 

* Notebook 40, fols. 4r, 5r. 
* Notebook 40, fol. 4v. 
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the city, devotes a few lines to Arthur’s presiding at court, and sud- 
denly, with no mention of how he got there, shows Gareth busy at 
work in Arthur’s kitchen. Nor has Tennyson yet decided how to 
get Gareth out of the kitchen: in the prose version he simply gets 
bored with domestic service and reveals himself to Arthur as his 
nephew. The King having promised him the next quest, the damsel 
Lynette (here spelled Linette) comes to court, is granted the kitchen 
boy to defend her sister, and leaves angrily. Gareth follows, and the 
longest prose narrative of the manuscript ends as he overtakes her at 
the tourney field. 

Not until this much of the tale has been set down in prose does 
Tennyson begin composition in verse. The scene between Gareth and 
his mother is briefer in the first draft than in its published form, though 
Tennyson expands his original narrative by interpolating into the 
poetry a prose sketch of the fable of the goose and the golden egg, 
which he then versifies. Immediately thereafter, the bargain between 
mother and son having been struck, Gareth departs for Camelot. The 
description of the gate of the city is elaborated from the slight sug- 
gestion of the prose cited above to something fairly close to the final 
version: 


And there none such gateway under heaven. 

For barefoot on the keystone, w* was lined 

And rippled like an everfleeting wave, 

The Lady of the Lake stood: all her dress 

Wept from her (down) sides like water flowing away. 
But like the cross her great & goodly arms 

Stretchd under all the cornice & upheld. 

And drops of water fell from either hand: 

And down from — one a sword was hung, from one 
A censer, each was worn with wind & storm. 

And oer her bosom breast (swam) floated the sacred fish. 
And in the field to right & left of her 

Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, 

New things & old cotwisted, as if Time 

Were nothing, so inveterately, that men 

Were giddy gazing on them there; & at the top 

High over all were those three Queens the friends 
Of Arthur who s‘ help him at his need. 


And those with Gareth for so long a space 
Stared at the figures that at last it seem’d 
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The dragon’s tails; & elvish emblemings 
Began to move, twine twist & curl. they call’d 
To Gareth Lord, the gateway is alive.” 


The final version reads: 


And there was no gate like it under heaven. 

For barefoot on the keystone, which was lined 
And rippled like an ever-fleeting wave, 

The Lady of the Lake stood; all her dress 

Wept from her sides as water flowing away; 

But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretch’d under all the cornice and upheld. 

And drops of water fell from either hand; 

And down from one a sword was hung, from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm; 

And o’er her breast floated the sacred fish; 

And in the space to left of her, and right, 

Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, 

New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 
Were nothing, so inveterately that men 

Were giddy gazing there; and over all 

High on the top were those three queens, the friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need. 


Then those with Gareth for so long a space 
Stared at the figures that at last it seem’d 
The dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings 
Began to move, seethe, twine, and curl. They call’d 
To Gareth, ‘Lord, the gateway is alive.’ 


The only changes are verbal: all the symbols — the Lady of the Lake, 
the cross, the water, the sword, the censer, the fish, the three queens — 
are present from the start, and this emblematic description, which 
precedes Mrs Tennyson’s description of the shields that hang at court, 
was presumably written by October 1869, before the reviews of the 
1870 volume. Here Tennyson’s seeming intention is, not to be the 
allegorist the reviewers were to tell him he was, but to draw together, 
near the beginning of the /dylls, significances that are obliquely glanced 
at throughout the portions already written. 

The verse rendering continues with the interview with Merlin, after 
which Gareth passes into court. Here the first portion of the poetry 


* Notebook 40, fols. 12v—13r. 
* Works, pp. 314-315, lines 209-231. 
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ends, short of the action plotted in the original prose sketch. To intro- 
duce Mark of Cornwall Tennyson reverts to prose: 


Now as the King ceased speaking & Gareth stood yet among the crowd 
there came in a messenger from King Mark of Cornwall & he held in his 
hand a cloth of gold, & spake to him that Mark was on his way to Arthur, 
for he had heard that the King had made Tristram his kinsman Knight of 
his Table, & that he was of the greater state, being a king, & therefore 
trusted that Arthur would all the more give him this honour, & to show his 
reverence to Arthur he sent him this cloth of gold. 


And Arthur said take it & cast it on the hearth Shall the shield of Mark 
stand among those? For in the middle of the side of the (great) Hall there 
rose over the hearth (a mighty pile) a great arch & over that a mighty pile of 
stonework: & as many knights as made the Table, so many shields were 
there & the name @ every knight was written thereon, in the stone, & on 
some of these (w) the arms were only carven, & some were carven & bla- 
zoned, & some were blank. for this was the custom of Arthur. When a 
knight had achieved one deed of prowess his arms were carven, & when he 
had achieved twain, they were blazoned & those that had achieved one 
[sic] had their shields blank: & Gareth saw that the shield of Gawain was 
blazoned & that of Modred was blank, & there was a vast oak-log smoul- 
dering on the hearth, so that the King said Cast it on the log.” 


Mark the crafty and wicked, though he is integral to The Idylls of the 
King, is a late addition. He appears in only four Idylls: in the last 
three composed — ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ “The Last Tournament,’ and 
‘Balin and Balan’ — and in ‘Merlin and Vivien’ as Tennyson expanded 
it in 1874 from the ‘Vivien’ of the 1859 volume.” But these Idylls, 
dispersed as they are throughout the poem, significantly alter its struc- 
ture. The introduction of Mark at this point, apparently late in 1869 
(again because of the shield passage noted by Mrs Tennyson), bears 
witness that the poet was thinking both more parabolically and also 
more coherently of an epic whole instead of discrete knightly adven- 
tures. The chivalric Arthur had been vanishing into an ideal absolute, 
but pitted as he was in the context of the /dylls mainly against Guine- 
vere and the sensuality she epitomizes, the ideal he embodied was a 
restricted one of Victorian purity. Tennyson may well have felt 
cramped, or at least desired a more significant conflict. Mark, depicted 
as irrationally and implacably opposed to the good represented by 

* Notebook 40, fol. 16rv. 

” This expansion (Works, pp. 366-369, lines 6-146; also p. 853, n. 4) describes in 


part how Mark sends Vivien as his emissary to strip the mask of purity from the court 
of Arthur. 
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Arthur, suggests an attempt to transmute the parabolical conflict of 
The Idylls of the King into a struggle between absolute evil and abso- 
lute good. Few would say Tennyson had succeeded: the attempt was 
too late, the Arthurian stories as he handled them an inadequate vehicle. 
But this attempt, if such it was, to reorient a partially written epic to 
a great tragic theme adds a new dimension to the poem. 

After putting into verse a small segment of this prose sketch Tenny- 
son backtracks, records a few lines for the earlier dialogue between 
Gareth and his mother, and then writes, in verse for which there is no 
prose sketch, the episode of the two widows, which in the final ver- 
sion of ‘Gareth’ precedes the entrance of Mark’s messenger. Here at 
last is a depiction of the useful Table Round. But the notion of Mark’s 
corruption must have lingered in Tennyson’s mind, for immediately 


thereafter he writes in prose what is clearly the germ of ‘The Last 
Tournament’: 


Sir Dagonet, the King’s fool, stood before the hall of Arthur. & the wind 
was blowing & the leaves flying in the wood below. 


[And below him there past into the wood Sir Lamorack & his head was 
down, & his heart darkend for he had heard that Queen Bellicent was 
dead.] [These square brackets are Tennyson’s own. ] 


And (the dwarf skipt.) 


And below him riding three abreast there past into the wood Sir Gawain 
Sir Modred & Sir Gaheris: & the face of Gawain was red as tho’ with wine; 
& the face of Modred was white but he had bitten his thin lips till they 
were bloody: & so they past away. 


And about an hour after there rode into the wood Sir Lamorack & his head 
was down & his heart darkend for his old love Queen Bellicent was dead. 


And the dwarf skipt upon the steps before the hall & out of the hall came 
Tristram & cried to him. 

O fool why skippest thou: 

And the dwarf pointed to the wood & said 

‘They are gone to keep the vows of the King’ 

And Tristram said who are gone. 

And he answer’d the sons of the Queen: for Lancelot has kept the vows of 
the King, & Lamorack has kept the vows of the King & thou also: for ye 
have all lain by Queens, So that no king knoweth his own son ** 


This sketch foreshadows “The Last Tournament,’ which opens with 
the dialogue of Tristram and Dagonet amid the blowing leaves. The 


* Notebook 40, fols. zor, 211. 
4 
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notion of Bellicent’s adultery still lingers, though it does not appear in 
the final version of “The Last Tournament.’ The motive for it, how- 
ever, as set forth in the first prose sketch of ‘Gareth’ — that she was 
tempted to sin because she had heard of Guinevere’s infidelity — is 
thriftily salvaged in “The Last Tournament’ as one of the arguments 
with which Tristram persuades Isolt to be unfaithful to Mark. How 
soon after the composition of this prose sketch Tennyson began work 
on “The Last Tournament’ is not certain: he read a just written portion 
of it to Mrs Tennyson on 8 November 1870, and the complete poem 
on 21 May 1871.” 

Nor is it certain when he gave up work on ‘Gareth and Lynette.’ 
After the prose sketch of Mark the manuscript contains an expansion 
of a previously written speech of Arthur about Mark, Gareth’s demand 
for knighthood, and a description of his kitchen service, all in verse. 
The writing ends abruptly in the middle of this last passage, though 
there are an ample number of blank leaves remaining in the notebook 
and no stubs. Notebook 40 gives the impression of easy composition: 
the narrative is nearly always consecutive, with few fragments, inter- 
polations, and emendations, and the one false start in the sunshine- 
flooded ‘Gareth,’ the adultery of Bellicent, seems to lead into the fertile 
vein of Mark and to suggest a scheme that was to result in one of the 
most carefully wrought of the /dylls, “The Last Tournament.’ The 
difficulty of composing ‘Gareth’ to which Tennyson alludes in the 
letter to Knowles of 5 April 1872 is not yet apparent. 

It may, however, explain the confusion of Notebook 32, where the 
development of ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ discernible in Notebook 40, 
becomes a matter of conjecture. But the manuscript is not so great a 
jumble as a consecutive reading of it would indicate: blocks of narra- 
tive emerge, though in random order and with frequent unrelated 
snippets of verse interpolated. It is reasonable to assume that Tenny- 
son wrote these blocks in approximately the chronological order of 
the narrative, his usual method, but at diverse times and with no at- 
tempt to preserve the continuity of the manuscript. From what we 
are told of his extraordinary memory, so retentive that it made little 
difference to him whether his poetry was on paper or in his head,” 
such disorder would not disturb him. There is in Notebook 32 a block 

* Memoir, Il, 100, 104. 


* Sir Charles Tennyson, “Tennyson Papers. III. Idylls of the King,’ Cornhill Mag- 
azine, CLIII (1936), 557. 
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of composition, in varying degree of completion, for each major inci- 
dent of ‘Gareth’ subsequent to the breaking off of the Idyll in Note- 
book 40. The development of incident is generally more fragmentary 
in this notebook than in the previous one, where most episodes stand 
fairly complete and where additions in the final version are apt to be 
new incidents rather than expansions of existing fragments. Eleven tan- 
talizing stubs, which are probably not all remnants of the Widener MS, 
precede the section of Notebook 32 devoted to ‘Gareth,’ and may 
have contained more snippets of verse, or a revised copy torn out to 
send to the printer, or another poem altogether. Uncertainty multiplies 
upon uncertainty. The least complicated approach is to record, in 
the order of the narrative rather than in the order of the manuscript, 
how much of each incident appears, and to note where Tennyson 
proceeds smoothly and where he encounters difficulties. 

When ‘Gareth and Lynette’ was begun in the notebook can not be 
determined, but the earliest episode in it is a reworking of the last 
passage in Notebook 4o, the description of Gareth’s service in Arthur’s 
kitchen. From there the story progresses to Gareth’s interview with 
Arthur, contained partially in Notebook 32 and partially in the Wide- 
ner MS. Between the writing of the prose sketch in Notebook 40 and 
the verse in Notebook 32 Tennyson has changed his mind: Gareth is no 
longer bored with his kitchen service but released from it by his con- 
trite mother. Of the granting of the quest there is little more than 
the speech of Lynette in which she announces her errand to Arthur. 
The first episode developed to almost the completeness of the final 
version is Gareth’s exit from court, which is put first in prose and then 
in verse. The next episode, his rescue of the Baron, is also fairly com- 
plete, and undoubtedly illustrates the difficulty with conversation men- 
tioned by Tennyson. He writes the description of the mere and the 
six robbers dragging their prisoner along first in verse and then, when 
he comes to the ensuing conversation, abruptly breaks off into prose, 
as if he had to see the dialogue before he could turn it into iambic 
pentameter. The prose having been written, he starts again at the 
beginning of the episode in verse that, through the descriptive portion, 
is practically a fair copy of the preceding draft and close to the final 
version of the poem. He hits a snag, however, as soon as he comes 
to the conversation, where the page bristles with corrections and emen- 
dations. Several folios away there is more dialogue, spoken in the 
Baron’s hall concerning the four knights who besiege Lynette’s sister, 
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and again the verse, which follows a prose account, is visibly labored. 

The next segment of narrative contains Gareth’s encounter with the 
Knight of the Morning Star, for which there is a less complete version 
in the Widener MS. The initial lines, which are descriptive, stand al- 
most in their final form; for the action of the scene there are only 
a few isolated lines. The encounter with the second knight, the Noon- 
day Sun, is likewise fragmentary. What exists of the encounter with 
the third knight, the Evening Star, again shows ease in description and 
effort in dialogue. All three encounters are incomplete, and were thor- 
oughly reworked, expanded, and connected at some later and unknown 
point. If the incompleteness of these encounters is significant and not 
merely the result of careless preservation of the manuscript, the de- 
scription of knightly derring-do, like conversation, also comes less 
easily to Tennyson than scene and atmosphere. The whacks and buf- 
fets that reverberate with inconceivable monotony throughout Malory’s 
narrative are omitted from Tennyson’s, and naturally so, for he is more 
concerned with human situations. ‘Gareth and Lynette’ differs from 
the other Idylls in conforming more closely to the pattern of Malory, 
a series of knightly encounters told without flashbacks, but Tennyson, 
though he has reduced the number of Gareth’s adversaries, still point- 
edly avoids, in the first draft, the practical business of unhorsing his 
knights. 

In the final version of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ a charming three-line 
lyric, a characteristic variation in the Idylls, is inserted after each en- 
counter, and between the second and third there are three, the sub- 
jects of which are love, flowers, and birds. After each one Lynette 
twits her knight, the flower of kitchendom, with his ignorance of gentle 
subjects. The passage of dialogue is appealing and in the manuscript 
shows few of the crabbed revisions characteristic of other passages. 
But an earlier draft of this dialogue may have existed, for Tennyson 
has inserted between the speeches, not the lyrics, but the first word or 
two of them, as if to remind himself that this is where they belong (see 
Plate I). It is conceivable that the first draft of the dialogue was writ- 
ten with the songs and that this passage, which gives the effect of being 
easily written, is actually a second draft. 

To judge from the state of Notebook 32 ‘Gareth and Lynette’ was 
no easier to write as the narrative progressed, and admirers of Tenny- 
son who are troubled by the inept explanation of the allegory he pro- 
vides in the episode of the cave may be consoled to discover that he 
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seems to struggle here with particularly intractable material. In the 
manuscript his prose and poetry occur in inverse order. First there 
is a verse rendering, much corrected, of a description of the cave, which 
ends in two abortive attempts at a final line. Then, in seeming despera- 
tion, he puts it down in prose, and at last tries again in verse that is by 
no means his final version: 


Anon they reach’d a narrow comb, wherein 
Were slabs of rock with armed men on horse 
Insculpt, & drest in slowly-waning hues 


spied 
In Roman lettering such as that w® lasts 
Tho’ worn beside the Southward Roman walls 
‘Phosphorus’ then ‘Meridies’ Hesperus 
Nox, Mors beneath five shapes of armed men 
Slab after slab, with faces forward all 


— here 
In years agone, the man whose hand hath wrought 
On these great stones, a holy hermit, lived 
To whom the brethren w4 confess themselves 


But when he past they feard the King no more 
See ye not whence these four unfurnishd fools 
From these damp walls have suck’d their allegory 


All arm’d as knights, their faces all one way as in pursuit 
Morning star & noonsun & evening star 

Night death wealth &, lust & evil habit & pride 

All running down the soul that like a maid 

Fled as for spiritual succour to the cave. 

Follow the faces till we find it, look 

Who comes behind? * 


In the final version he eliminates the suggestion that the knights con- 
fessed themselves to the hermit, the distressing simile likening the soul 
to a maid fleeing for spiritual succor to the cave, and, fortunately, the 
even more explicit notation that the knights represent ‘wealth &, lust 
& evil habit & pride’: 

Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 


Were slabs of rock with figures, knights on horse 
Sculptured, and deckt in slowly-waning hues. 


“Notebook 32, fols. *26v-*27r. Am asterisk preceding a folio number indicates 
that the notebook is inverted. 
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‘Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once was here, 
Whose holy hand hath fashion’d on the rock 

The war of Time against the soul of man. 

And yon four fools have suck’d their allego 

From these damp walls, and taken but the fein. 
Know ye not these?’ and Gareth lookt and read — 
In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt — 
‘PHosPHorus, then ‘Merip1es,’ — ‘Hesperus’ — 
‘Nox’ — ‘Mors,’ beneath five figures, armed men, 
Slab after slab, their faces forward all, 

And running down the Soul, a shape that fled 
Wirh broken wings, torn raiment, and loose hair, 
For help and shelter to the hermit’s cave. 
‘Follow the faces, and we find it. Look, 

Who comes behind?’ * 


The final version, while unlikely to be a touchstone of Tennysonian 
excellence, is a decided improvement. In this overt allegory, surely 
written after January 1870, one is tempted to detect the insidious in- 
fluence of the reviewers. 

Another divertissement occurs before the fourth and last encounter, 
that of Gareth with Death: he is first unhorsed, unwittingly, by Lance- 
lot. The action, which in Malory’s story takes place immediately after 
Gareth leaves court, is postponed by Tennyson. Coming where it 
does, it is something of a distraction, but Tennyson’s grounds for in- 
cluding it can be surmised. It allows him to emphasize the role of 
Lancelot as the finest and best of Arthur’s court, a role he seldom 
plays in the already written Idylls, and provides an opportunity for 
Lynette, after some additional railing, tenderly to declare her love for 
Gareth. The episode appears in fairly consecutive fragments. 

The last portion of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ includes the borrowing of 
Lancelot’s arms and the victory over Death. A prose sketch outlines 
this episode up to but not including the actual fight. In the verse 
Tennyson again has more trouble with conversation than with de- 
scription, and for the second time he inverts the order of prose and 
verse, this time in the speech of Lynette describing Death. In the first 
version of the speech, in verse, she makes a veiled allusion to Death as 
a monster who swallows infant flesh, but since the lines do not come 
easily, Tennyson, immediately below, recapitulates her speech in prose. 


* Works, p. 329, lines 1163-1181. 
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The prose recasting must have been of assistance, though there is no 
second draft of poetry in the manuscript to prove the fact, for the 
suggestion of cannibalism remains in the final version of the Idyll. 
The encounter with Death, which is more complete than the previous 
ones, is the final episode in the manuscript; the brief conclusion to the 
Idyll does not appear. 

It becomes apparent, after surveying Notebook 32 in the order of 
the narrative, that, despite the confusion and fragmentary nature of 
the manuscript, Tennyson had, at this early stage, a sense of final struc- 
ture. Since every major episode of ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ whether com- 
posed in narrative order or not, appears in the first draft, the seeming 
confusion of Notebook 32 is lessened by this consideration. Some epi- 
sodes need expansion, all need polish, and transitions are lacking, but 
the poetry is never far from the final version. Generally Tennyson’s 
first insights are true: he will rework and revise but seldom depart 
radically from his initial draft. And the Idyll may well have been 
clearer in his mind than the manuscript indicates. But since Tennyson 
did write to Knowles that he gave up ‘Gareth’ altogether at one point 
because of its difficulty, the confusion of Notebook 32 probably illus- 
trates his struggle to finish it. ‘Gareth,’ unlike the other Idylls, has more 
action than description, more dialogue than narrative, and it is in these 
passages — action and dialogue — that the manuscript is most tenta- 
tive, though in the final version of the poem the problems are solved. 

So much for the larger questions of composition. Smaller questions 
that will provide further insight into Tennyson’s methods can be 
posed. One concerns the relation between Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, 
Tennyson’s prose, and Tennyson’s verse. While Tennyson takes from 
Book VII of the Morte d’ Arthur the male-Cinderella theme, the quest 
motif, the incremental repetition of chivalric combat, and the charac- 
terization of Gareth and Lynette, he uses his source with lordly free- 
dom. Theme and motif are so thoroughly rearranged as to exclude all 
possibility of verbal echoes except in the rousing interchanges between 
Gareth and Lynette that form so delightful a part of Malory’s narra- 
tive. The pattern of these interchanges in Malory is similar; to quote 
one will suffice: 


Whanne he had ouertaken the damoysel, anone she sayd what dost thow 
here, thou stynkest al of the kechyn, thy clothes ben bawdy of the greece 
and talowe that thou gaynest in kyng Arthurs kechyn, wenest thou = 
she that I alowe the for yonder knyzt that thou kyllest. Nay truly, for 
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thou slewest hym vnhappely and cowardly, therfor torne ageyn bawdy 
kechyn page, I knowe the wel, for syre kay named the Beaumayns. What 
arte thou but a luske and a torner of broches and a ladyl wessher. Damoysel 
sayd Beaumayns saye to me what ye wylle, I wylle not goo from you what 
someuer ye say, for | haue vndertake to kynge Arthur for to acheue your 
aduenture, and so shal I fynysshe it to the ende, eyther I shal dye therfore. 
Fy on the kechyn knaue wolt thou fynysshe myn aduenture, thou shalt 
anone be met with al, that thou woldest not for alle the brothe that euer 
thou soupest ones loke hym in the face. I shal assaye sayd Beaumayns.** 


Tennyson’s final version, for which there is no redaction in his own 
prose, contains marked verbal parallels and, despite the blank verse, 
the same snap: 





“What doest thou, scullion, in my fellowship? 
Deem’st thou that I accept thee aught the more 
Or love thee better, that by some device 
Full cowardly, or by mere unhappiness, 
Thou hast overthrown and slain thy master — thou! — 
Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon! — to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before.’ 








‘Damsel,’ Sir Gareth answer’d gently, ‘say 
Whate’er ye will, but whatsoe’er ye say, 
I leave not till I finish this fair quest, 
Or die therefore.’ 


‘Ay, wilt thou finish it? 
Sweet lord, how like a noble knight he talks! 
The listening rogue hath caught the manner of it. 
But, knave, anon thou shalt be met with, knave, 
And then by such a one that thou for all 
The kitchen brewis that was ever supt 
Shalt not once dare to look him in the face.’ 


‘I shall assay,’ said Gareth with a smile.” 


Moreover the first draft of this passage in the Widener MS reads “Dish- 
washer, & broachturner, lu(sk) & loon.’ * Tennyson later eliminated 
the archaic ‘lusk,’ but its presence is added confirmation that, in these 
passages at least, he was following his source very closely. 


* The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyng Arthur, ed. Robert Southey, ‘Printed from 
Caxton’s Edition’ (London, 1817), I, 192, hereafter cited as Malory. For evidence of 
Tennyson’s familiarity with Southey’s notes to this edition see Gordon S. Haight, 

- ‘Tennyson’s Merlin,’ Studies in Philology, XLIV (1947), 551-552. 

* Works, p. 323, lines 746-763. 

* Widener MS, lines facing p. 82. 
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Further influence of Malory may be visible in Tennyson’s prose 
drafts for ‘Gareth and Lynette.’ A comparison is interesting. Malory 
dispatches Gareth on his quest in one sentence but lingers earlier over 
his entrance into Arthur’s hall: 


And soo sire Gawayne a lyty] to fore none of the daye of Pentecost aspyed 
att a wyndowe thre men vpon horsbak and a pe on foote, and soo the 
thre men alighte and the dwarf kepte their horses, and one of the thre men 
was hyher than the other tweyne by a foote and an half. Thenne sir Gawayne 
wente vnto the kynge and sayd, sire go to your mete, for here at the hande 
comen straunge aduentures. So Arthur wente vnto his mete with many 
other kynges. And there were all the knyghtes of the round table only tho 
that were prysoners or slayn at a recountre, thenne at the hyhe feest euer- 
more they shold be fulfilled the hole nombre of an C and fyfty, for thenne 
was the round table fully complisshed. Ryght soo cam in to the halle two 
men wel bisene and rychely, and vpon their sholders there lened the good- 
lyest yong man & the fairest that euer they al sawe, & he was large and long 
and brode in the sholders & wel vysaged, and the fayrest and the largest 
handed that euer man sawe, but he ferd as though he myght not goo nor bere 
hym self, but yf he lened vpon their sholders. Anon as Arthur sawe hym 
there was made pees & rome, & ryght so they yede with hym vnto the hyghe 
deyse without sayeng of ony words. 


Set beside this passage Tennyson’s prose narrative of Gareth’s exit: 


Now these two entries into the great hall, one, whereinto a man c* walk 
only, & there was also, a side-entry, huge & lofty whereinto a man c*. And 
Gareth past to the side entry: & there stood a great & goodly charger given 
by the King, & there likewise were those twain who had come with Gareth 
one whereof held a helmet & a shield & one the horse; & Gareth when he 
came without threw off a rough dress that veil’d him from head to foot, & 
shone forth all in complete armour; & there was a tumult in the street. As 
he took shield & put on helm, & mounted horse & all the thralls ran into 
the street & when they saw their fellow whom they loved, everyone threw 
up his cap & rejoiced in him & the King & cried out God (sa) bless the King 
& all his fair fellowship & the people mingled with the cry of the thralls & 
Gareth rode down between the shouters & so past down by the gate *° 


These two passages were chosen at random, and the similarities, while 
not profound, are obvious: both appear to be direct factual accounts 
couched principally in simple or compound sentences with and as the 
chief connective, though Tennyson uses more subordinate clauses than 
Malory and provides a kaleidescope of glancing detail where Malory 


* Malory, I, 186-187. 
“ Notebook 32, fol. *15v. 
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belabors a few salient facts. Tennyson may have had Malory’s un- 
adorned style in mind, or, more probably, used it unconsciously as 
the swiftest way to set down the facts as they occurred to him. Which- 
ever situation is true, his prose is pleasant to read. 

With the exception of the interchanges between Gareth and Lynette 
previously discussed there are no links between Malory’s prose and 
Tennyson’s verse, for a metamorphosis occurs between Tennyson's 
prose and his verse. The following fragments (see Plate II) stand 
opposite the prose sketch cited above: 


Now two great doorways opend from the Hall 
One at one end, w® gave upon a (space) range 
Of level pavement, where the King w‘ pace 
At sunrise, gazing over (field &) plain & wood 
And down from this a lordly stairway dipt 
Till lost in tops of towers & blowing trees. 
And one was counter to the hearth, & (high high,) rose 
High that the tallest knight therethro c* ride 


The twain that came with Gareth from the North 
This held a helmet & a shied [sic], & that 
The horse & spear; & Gareth letting fall 
A cloak of roughest fabric shone in arms 


And as the beetle making slide apart 

His dark wingcases underneath them shows 
A jewelld harness ere he flies away 

So Gareth ere he parted, shone 


And while he donn’d the helm, & graspt took the shield, 
And mounted horse, & took graspt a spear, of grain 
Storm-strengthen’d on a windy site & tipt 

With trenchant steel, about him slowly prest 

A gaping crowd, & out of kitchen came 

The thralls in throng, & seeing who had work’d 
Lustiest of any, & whom they c? but love, 

Mounted in arms, threw up their caps & cried 

God bless the King & all his fellowship 

Whereat the people mingled with the cry 

And on thro’ lanes of shouting Gareth rode 

Down the slope city & past from out the gate 


by this side-door had fled 
The damsel in her wrath, & unto this 
Sir Gareth strode & saw beside the door 
King Arthur’s gift, the worth of half a town 
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A warhorse of the best; & loosing that 

@ near him stood those binds 
W? veil’d him all from collarbone to heel 
A cloth of coarsest web, he cast it down 
Beside the door & all complete arms 
Shone as breaks out a fuel smotherd fire 
Or as the beetle making slide apart 
His dusk wingcases underneath them shows 
A jeweled harness ere he flies away 
So Gareth ere he passed shone in arms.** 


The sentence structure of the poetry is more elaborate, primarily be- 
cause Tennyson has passed from glancing to developed detail. The 
contrast between his prose and his verse illustrates his particular poetic 
sensibility at work. The fact of the doorways becomes an image, and 
an image that depicts Arthur lonely, lofty, and pensive. Gareth’s trans- 
formation is handled by an extended epic simile, typically Tennysonian 
in that it shows his keen (and near-sighted) observation of minute 
natural phenomena. In the recasting of the passage another image is 
introduced, the fuel-smothered fire. The expanded description of the 
spear also presents a visual image, that of the storm-strengthened tree 
from which it was made, and again the image enhances the significance 
of the knightly weapon. Even a slight change of diction — Gareth 
rides between ‘lanes of shouting’ instead of ‘shouters’ — provides a 
finality of statement characteristic of Tennyson’s poetry at its best. 
It remains to look at the passage as it finally appears in print: 


Now two great entries open’d from the hall, 
At one end one that gave upon a range 
Of level pavement where the King would pace 
At sunrise, pazing over plain and wood; 
And down from this a lordly stairway sloped 
Till lost in blowing trees and tops of towers; 
And out by this main doorway past the King. 
But one was counter to the hearth, and rose 
High that the highest-crested helm could ride 
Therethro’ nor graze; and by this entry fled 
The damsel in her wrath, and on to this 
Sir Gareth strode, and saw without the door 
King Arthur’s gift, the worth of half a town, 
A war-horse of the best, and near it stood 
The two that out of north had follow’d him. 


“ Notebook 32, fol. *16. 
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This bare a maiden shield, a casque; that held 
The horse, the spear; whereat Sir Gareth loosed 
A cloak that dropt from collar-bone to heel, 

A cloth of roughest web, and cast it down, 

And from it, like a fuel-smother’d fire 

That lookt half-dead, brake bright, and flash’d as those 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 

Their dusk wing-cases, all beneath there burns 
A jewell’d harness, ere they pass and fly. 

So Gareth ere he parted flash’d in arms. 

Then as he donn’d the helm, and took the shield 
And mounted horse and graspt a spear, of grain 
Storm-strengthen’d on a windy site, and tipt 
With trenchant steel, around him slowly prest 
The people, while from out of kitchen came 

The thralls in throng, and seeing who had work’d 
Lustier than any, and whom they could but love, 
Mounted in arms, threw up their caps and cried, 
‘God bless the King, and all his fellowship!’ 

And on thro’ lanes of shouting Gareth rode 
Down the slope street, and past without the gate.* 


The rhythms and structures of the first draft largely remain; Tenny- 
son’s first impulses, except when he is having obvious trouble, are accu- 
rate. The notable difference is in the final sequence and the smooth- 
ness of transitions. But he has made a surprising number of verbal 
changes: ‘doorways’ becomes ‘entries’; ‘side-door’: ‘entry’; “dipt’: 
‘sloped’; ‘beside’: ‘without’; ‘helmet & a shield’: ‘maiden shield, a 
casque’; ‘coarsest’: ‘roughest.’ These changes, except by Tennyson’s 
private logic, have no particular significance, but they are character- 
istic, for he continually endeavored to bring his poetry to an even 
higher pitch of perfection. Two other changes, however, transcend 
his private notions of perfection. The door that rose ‘High that the 
tallest knight therethro’ c4 ride’ becomes “High that the highest-crested 
helm could ride / Therethro’ nor graze,’ with an immediate increase 
of visual satisfaction. And the two similes that describe Gareth’s meta- 
morphosis are elaborated to heighten the contrast between his old and 
new state and then fused: 


Shone as breaks out a fuel smotherd fire 
Or as the beetle making slide apart 
His dusk wingcases underneath them shows 


“ Works, pp. 321-322, lines 650-685. 
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A jeweled harness ere he flies away. 


. . . like a fuel-smother’d fire 
That lookt half-dead, brake bright, and flash’d as those 
Dull-coated things, that making slide apart 
Their dusk wing-cases, all beneath there burns 
A jewell’d harness, ere they pass and fly. 


The simile almost distracts by its perfection, but it bears, as occasion- 
ally Tennyson’s other extended similes do not, an appropriate relation 
to the event. 

A similar scrutiny of other passages would yield similar results. 
The central core of each passage usually appears in the first draft and 
is enhanced by subsequent revision. But there is not so much evidence 
for the development of many passages in ‘Gareth and Lynette’ as there 
is for this one: a prose draft may not exist, or the first draft of the 
verse may be lacking. And for many passages, notably those of dia- 
logue and action, the first draft is not so finished as this one, and Tenny- 
son’s labor in bringing these rough fragments to his customary polish 
must have been enormous. The final stages of the polishing operation 
may be observed, but evidence for the intermediate stages — what 
happened to ‘Gareth and Lynette’ between the first draft in these two 
notebooks and the manuscript Tennyson took to the printer in Lon- 
don on g July 1872 — has not come to light. He did not, however, 
expect to rest content with this manuscript: he first, as was his cus- 
tom, since he preferred correcting press copy to manuscript, had a 
trial edition printed, of which one copy alone is known to survive. 
This copy, entitled ‘Gareth and Lineth,’ bears over three hundred cor- 
rections in his own hand.** Subsequent sets of proofs show him con- 
tinuing to emend the Idyll until October 1872, at least three full years 
after he began it. As a result of his meticulous corrections of ‘Gareth 
and Lynette’ Volumes V and VI of the Library Edition, originally 
advertised for September 1872, did not appear until January 1873.“ 

Tennyson’s painstaking craftsmanship is a known fact and for the 
individual bent of his poetic temperament the poems as published are 
sufficient illustration. His problems with dialogue and action that the 


“Thomas J. Wise, A Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(London, 1908), I, 216-221. 

“The complicated evidence of the proofs is analyzed by Edgar F. Shannon, Jr, 
in the article referred to in note 6, above. 
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manuscripts of ‘Gareth and Lynette’ reveal are to be expected from a 
poet whose talent is primarily lyric and meditative. But the manu- 
scripts suggest other problems that beset him precisely when The 
Idylls of the King was more than two-thirds written: how to give 
variations on the Arthurian legends epic unity, how to enlarge the 
theme of soul at war with sense by opposing Arthur to a greater 
adversary, how to counterpoise a prevailingly sick atmosphere with 
a healthy one, and finally, how to conciliate those who admired him 
as an allegorist without writing allegory. 
Joan E. Hartman 











‘That Delightful Man’: 
A Study of Frederick Locker 


Il 


In his own day Locker was accorded wide recognition as a man of 
letters, despite the smallness of his output. Of the books that bore his 
name four appeared in his lifetime: London Lyrics (1857), Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum (1867), Patchwork (1879), and the First Rowfant Cata- 
logue (1886). Published after his death were My Confidences (1896), 
the Second Rowfant Catalogue (1900), and Patchwork, Second Series 
(1927). In this list the only volumes of original composition are Lon- 
don Lyrics and the posthumous My Confidences, the other five being 
compilations. Thus Locker’s contemporary reputation as an author 
was based on a single work, a book of verse. 

And that one work, London Lyrics, contained in its first printing 
only twenty-six poems. The popularity this slender volume enjoyed 
is amazing. With many additions and revisions and with a few varia- 
tions in its title it went through before Locker’s death some thirty 
printings, about a third of them in America.” After the writer’s death 
only three editions appeared, none of them later than 1909. The peak 
of the vogue came in the 1860’s, 1870’s, and 1880's. This is worth not- 
ing, since in these decades there was in England a remarkable galaxy 
of writers of light verse: among others, Dobson, Lear, Calverley, 
Thackeray, Lewis Carroll, and W. S. Gilbert. How far Locker was 
simply a beneficiary of the Victorian flowering of this poetic genre 
and how far he exerted an influence upon it can hardly be determined, 
but one may question whether any of the verse writers just mentioned 


* Published by Chapman and Hall, with a frontispiece by George Cruikshank. 

“It is almost impossible to say with precision what the total number of editions 
was. For some idea of the complexities involved, see Mrs Luther Livingston’s ‘Bibli- 
ography of the Works of F. Locker-Lampson,’ printed in Volume X of The Book- 
man’s Journal and Print Collector, London, 1924 (May, June, July, and August). As 
of the date of its publication, Mrs Livingston’s listing of Locker’s printed works is 
apparently complete, with the single exception of the twenty-seven-page pamphlet 
Memories of Men, Places, and Things, ca. 1894, described below, p. 271. One com- 
pilation bearing Locker’s name appeared later than Mrs Livingston’s listing — Patch- 
work, Second Series (1927), described on page 273 below. 
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was at the time more widely read. In any event, Locker held a prom- 
inent place in this flowering, and well represents, both in his poetry and 
in his manner of life, the Victorian sophistication, the leisure for the 
amenities of gracious living, and the sense of security and permanence 
that permitted light verse to flourish. 

Locker’s poetry is no bad mirror of cultivated Victorian London. 
It evokes not only the outward scene but the feeling of an age that 
now seems remote and unreal — in such poems as ‘St. James’s Street’ 
(where ‘the crops of dandies bud and bloom’); ‘Rotten Row’ (‘And 
when I ride in Rotten Row, / I wonder why they call’d it so’); and 
‘Piccadilly’ (‘Shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, / The whirring of 
wheels, and the murmur of trees’). By implication and sometimes di- 
rectly it presents also an engaging picture of Victorian family life. 
Indeed, some of the verses on children, particularly his own, are among 
his most successful. Thus in ‘An Old Buffer’ he tells of walking home 
from church and acting as a mediator between ‘my orthodox Wife and 
my sceptical Child’ and finding the latter’s questions hard to deal with. 
For a sympathetic reader the grace of ‘A Rhyme of One,’ celebrating 
year one of the life of his elder son Godfrey, outweighs its sentimental- 
ity; the same is true of ‘Little Dinky — A Rhyme of Less than One’ 
in praise of his twelve-weeks-old daughter Dorothy; and when the 
twins, Oliver and Maud, arrive, “Iwo mouths, two noses, and two 
chins,’ he summons his friend Kate Greenaway: 


Come, Limner Kate! for you can thrill 
Our hearts with pink and daffodil, 
And white rosette, and dimpled frill; 
Come, paint our little Jack and Jill, 

And don’t be long about it. 


Such verses serve to remind us that some of Locker’s lyrics are not 
vers de société. Along with the lightly gallant pieces like ‘Gertrude’s 
Glove’ and ‘An Old Muff’ are poems that are wholly serious: “The 
Unrealized Ideal,’ ‘At Her Window,’ “The Cuckoo,’ ‘Inchbae,’ and 
the lines “To My Old Friend Postumus,’ with its motto (taken from 
an earlier and discarded poem): 


And, like yon clocke, when twelve shalle sound 
To call our soules away, 

Together may our hands be found, 
An earnest that we praie. 
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There is, indeed, a wide variety of mood. A few of the poems, such as 
‘A Terrible Infant,’ are purely comic; wit and unobtrusive irony per- 
vade a good many; satire is rare and never bitter; of sentimentality and 
moralizing there is too much but less than in many of his contempo- 
raries. With respect to the Victorian vice of diffuseness, Locker comes 
off, by comparison, so well that one wonders why he seldom tried his 
hand at epigrams.® A contemporary view of Locker’s special qualities 
is neatly summarized by a caricature dating from 1872 shown in 
Plate V. 

If one judges the verse of Locker in the light of what he attempted, 
remembering that he deliberately eschewed any effort at profundity, 
much is to be said for it. It has a high degree of technical competence; 
it has elegance, grace, clarity, and idiomatic ease of language; it flows 
freely and with seeming spontaneity; and it has the flavor of his own 
individuality. Why, then, have these poems, once so widely admired, 
lost much of their appeal? The question is not easily answered. The 
enormous changes in taste that the turbulent twentieth century has 
wrought must be taken into account; Locker’s own lack of faith in the 
enduring vitality of his verse may be reflected in it; and the fact that he 
was overpraised in his own day should be remembered. But perhaps 
the answer is mainly to be found in a certain tenuousness, a lack of 
gusto, an insufficiency of the verve that inheres in the best light verse. 
Students of this type of poetry and of Victorian social history will 
always find London Lyrics worth their attention, but whether the book 
will ever again be widely read is another matter. 

The anthology Lyra Elegantiarum, 1867, added something to Lock- 
er’s reputation as a man of letters and cost him much labor. Believing 

* London Lyrics contains various lines and single stanzas that have an epigram- 
matic turn, but they are embedded in longer poems. There is almost nothing by way 
of separate epigram. Among the unpublished Locker manuscripts in the Harvard 
College Library is a true epigram: 

For Lord Houghton 
My book! my Friendship! Lyric Brother; 
One keep, but please return the other 
F L-L 

“In Once a Week, 7 September 1872, p. 211, accompanying an anonymous lauda- 
tory article on Locker’s poetry; reproduced here from a copy of Once a Week in 
the Yale University Library, with kind permission. The picture was engraved by 
W. J. Welch, but the artist who drew it has not been identified. The lines quoted 
at the bottom are from ‘Advice to a Poet’ (London Lyrics, 1904, p. 158). 


The fifth edition of London Lyrics was published in 1872. Harvard has copies of 
two special issues of this edition, printed in twelve copies each. 
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it to be the first collection of light verse ever to appear in England, he 
went through an enormous mass of poetry from the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury onward and undertook to winnow from it ‘nearly all the vers de 
société of real merit in the English language.’ * The first printing con- 
tained 40 poems of Landor, far more than those of any other author. 
Unfortunately, John Forster, who held the Landor copyright, refused 
to sanction their inclusion, so the work was republished the same year, 
as ‘a new and revised edition,’ with the necessary omissions.” Although 
it had a favorable press, no later English printing of it was made till 
1891, when Locker, with the assistance of his friend Coulson Kernahan, 
brought it out in a revised and enlarged edition (including 38 of the 
Landor poems), the version that became standard.” In this final form 
it is a volume of 389 pages, plus a 20-page preface and 35 pages of 
indexes and notes. It contains 435 poems by 168 assigned authors and 
41 labeled ‘Unknown.’ It excludes, however, writers still living; and 
the editor records his regret that he must therefore omit Tennyson, 
Dobson, Lang, W. S. Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, Bert Harte, Lowell, 
Holmes (whom he considered the best living writer of light verse on 
either side of the Atlantic), and a few others.” After Landor, the 
authors from whom he took the largest number of poems, ranging 
from 20 down to 7, are Herrick, Prior, Cowper, Moore, Praed, Hood, 
Thackeray, Swift, Coleridge, and Pope. Calverley, whom Locker held 
in high regard, did not appear in the edition of 1867 because he was 
then living; and in the edition of 1891, seven years after his death, he 
is represented by only three pieces, because Calverley’s publishers 
would not permit the editor to use more. 

Locker wrote for his book a brief and excellent preface. Poetry of 

“Preface to Lyra Elegantiarum (1867), p. xv. Locker seems to have considered 


the terms ‘vers de société,’ ‘occasional verse,’ ‘light verse,’ and ‘social verse’ as inter- 
changeable. 


“ These 1867 editions were published by Edward Moxon & Co. One of the three 
Harvard copies of the first edition has every leaf containing a Landor poem neatly 
slashed. 

“The original English edition, with the suppressed poems, had meanwhile been 
reproduced in New York in 1884 by White, Stokes & Allen (second printing in 
1886). The English edition of 1891 was published by Ward, Lock, & Co. in their 
Minerva Library of Famous Books; there was also a large-paper signed issue of 250 
copies (of which Harvard has No. 46). 

“Estopped by his own chronological limitation from including the American 
poets on this list, the compiler’s original intention was to include some American 
writers of an earlier date. For the reasons why this plan came to nothing, see the 
third installment, in the account of Locker’s friendship with Holmes. 
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this kind, he said, has flourished best in a sophisticated society; among 
deceased writers its most succesful practitioners have been, ‘in the lib- 
eral sense of the expression,’ men of the world; ‘no exact line of demar- 
cation’ can be drawn between it and certain other types of verse, such 
as parody and epigram, but it can be sufficiently differentiated if a 
working definition can be established. Slightly condensed, the defini- 
tion offered is this: Light verse should be short, terse, graceful, highly 
finished, ‘idiomatic, and rather in the conversational key’; the rhythm 
should be ‘crisp and sparkling’; and ‘however trivial the subject-matter 
may be, indeed, rather in proportion to its triviality, subordination to 
the rules of composition, and perfection of execution, are of the utmost 
importance.’ * 

For years Locker kept commonplace books into which he put ex- 
tracts of all sorts in verse and prose, together with some pieces and 
comments from his own pen. Sometime in the 1870’s the idea occurred 
to him that a printed volume might be based on this hoarded material, 
and in 1879 such a work appeared under the appropriate title of Patch- 
work. The compiler simply proceeded on the theory that since every- 
thing in the volume had impressed or amused him, it might also interest 
readers generally. 

The material is gleaned from every imaginable sort of source: con- 
versations, favorite books, newspaper clippings, reminiscences, and even 
a little eavesdropping, including a story told by an invisible stranger 
in a Turkish bath. And there is endless variation of mood and of sub- 
ject, from the highly serious to the most trifling.” The separate items 
number nearly two hundred and fifty, of which some fifty are poetry. 
From his own pen he used five poems and a number of pieces of prose. 
These latter are of many kinds: fragments of criticism, brief essays — 
or still briefer observations — on pets, on religious training in child- 
hood, on bullying in schools, on prudery, hymns, cynics (sometimes 

“Preface to Lyra Elegantiarum (1891), pp. x-xiv. A similar discussion of the 


nature of light verse appears in some of the later editions of London Lyrics (see the 
Golden Treasury edition of 1904, pp. 193-196). 


“ Published by Smith, Elder, & Co.; also a large-paper issue for members of the 
Philobiblon Society. Harvard has a copy of the regular issue inscribed by Locker 
to Randolph Caldecott, 16 January 1879, with a pencil-and-pen sketch by Locker 
illustrating the act of presentation. 

“ Examples of the latter extreme include comic dialogues, a conundrum, a riddle, 
and a sprinkling of puns. Locker tried his hand also, with little success, at the retail- 
ing of tall tales of the American frontier, which he called, on page 158, ‘Down West.’ 
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‘very pleasant company indeed’),” on a few of his favorite writers 
(Cowper, Goldsmith, Hood, Holmes), on poetic and prose diction, on 
rhymes — if ‘that captivating pair’ F. C. Burnand and W. S. Gilbert 
would join with Tennyson and ‘the other sons of song’ to invent some 
new words to furnish rhymes for words that have none or only one, 
it ‘would be an immense boon on the slopes of Parnassus.’ ”° Among 
his anecdotes are two or three drawn from his adventures as a book 
collector, and one about Archdeacon Paley, who at an ecclesiastical 
dinner was disturbed by cold air from an open window behind him 
and commanded a servant to close it and open ‘that lower down, be- 
hind one of the curates.’ Locker comments: “This anecdote might have 
been told of the Rev. Sydney Smith. The clergy, when they con- 
descend to jest, have a great advantage over the laity.’ ” 

But the bulk of the volume is given over to selections from writers 
of whom he was fond. The poems given entire or briefly quoted or 
referred to with admiration date from Raleigh and the Earl of Essex 
to the Victorians. Some of the poets are Crashaw, Marvell, Dryden, 
Prior, Cowper, Burns, Blake, Wordsworth, William Barnes, Beddoes, 
Emily Bronté, Browning, Mrs Browning, Lewis Carroll, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, Dobson, Frere, Holmes, Hood, Lowell, Meredith. Absent from 
the list of poets are Spenser, Donne, Pope, Swift, the elder Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Arnold. It must be said that although 
Patchwork offers insight into the compiler’s taste in poetry, it is by no 
means a sufficient guide; judgments Locker made elsewhere are in some 
instances inconsistent with the evidence of this volume. Among the 
prose writers chosen for quotation or comment are these: from the 
seventeenth century, Locke, Barrow, Fuller, and Taylor; from the 
eighteenth, Swift, Prior, Steele, Fielding, Sterne, Johnson, Boswell, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, and Thomas Paine; from the nineteenth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, De Quincey, the elder Hazlitt, Hood, Sydney Smith, Holmes, 
Arnold, Ruskin, Swinburne, Froude, and Lecky. Hazlitt is drawn upon 
oftener than any other. 

In spite of praise by certain of the compiler’s faithful friends like 
Dobson, Brander Matthews, and Coulson Kernahan, Patchwork met 
with a cool reception. So few copies of it were sold that it was never 
reprinted. Yet much of it, as Kernahan observed, makes delightful 

” Patchwork, p. 210. 


” Patchwork, pp. 103-105. 
™ Patchwork, p. 178. 
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desultory reading; and Birrell noted that its life was prolonged by 
speakers and journalists for whom it served as a reservoir out of which 
they helped themselves to anecdotes, jests, and stories.” 

The only other volume bearing Locker’s name and appearing before 
his death is the printed list of his rare books here referred to as the First 
Rowfant Catalogue, of which something is said later in connection 
with his book collecting. There is, however, a twenty-seven-page 
pamphlet, limited to fifty copies and now very rare, with the promis- 
ing title of Memories of Men, Places, and Things, Belonging to Past 
Times. It is undated, but was apparently printed in 1894." The title 
is a misnomer. The booklet lists a selection of Locker’s art treasures, 
mainly pictures, under seventy-one entries, sometimes with groups of 
items under a single number. More than half of the entries are mere 
enumerations; to the rest comments are attached, some of them inter- 
pretative, others in the nature of short accounts of how he came by 
certain of the items, with a few reminiscences of his associations with 
the artists of his day. 

The single important prose work that Locker wrote is his autobiog- 
raphy, My Confidences, published in 1896," the year after his death, 
under the editorship of Augustine Birrell. Locker addressed the volume 
to his descendants, but he obviously hoped it would interest readers 
generally. He worked on it at various times during his last fifteen 
years, right up to the final day of his life, as has been already noted. To 
aid him in revision and preparation for the press he caused two trial 
copies to be printed and bound seven years before his death. At pres- 
ent, as we have seen, one of them is at Harvard and the other is in the 
possession of the Rowfant Club.” In these copies Locker made endless 
emendations, additions, and excisions. His son Oliver gives a vivid pic- 
ture of his father engaged in this work, supported by a troop of acces- 
sories including scissors, knives, wax, india-rubber, gum, and vari- 
colored paints, then interrupted by his mother (young Oliver clinging 

* Coulson Kernahan, Wise Men and a Fool (London, 1901), p. 104; Birrell, 
Locker-Lampson, p. 8. 

* The only copy I have seen, or even seen listed, is that in the Library of Con- 
gress, presented to ‘H. Buxton Forman Esq" with the author’s kind regards. Sep. 5, 
1894.’ It seems likely that Locker would have given Buxton Forman a copy of the 
pamphlet while it was new. 

“By Smith, Elder, & Co., and in New York, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. There 
was a ‘Second Edition’ by Smith, Elder the same year, apparently without change of 


text, but no later printings. 
™ Cf. note 15 above. 
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to her skirts) with the word that guests would be arriving at any 
moment. As she smoothed his disarranged silver hair she found to her 
horror red ink wiped through it. There was time only for a few de- 
cisive snips of the scissors, ‘the Rape of many Locks,’ the father said 
with a stealthy smile at the boy. Certain passages in these trial copies 
are of particular interest: those in which he speaks of a friend or of an 
episode more fully and freely than in the published book, those that 
record details of his own experience omitted from it, and sketches of 
friends (for example, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Caldecott) later en- 
tirely excluded. 

My Confidences is a substantial volume of 440 pages, five times the 
length he originally intended. It has decided faults. As has previously 
been said, it devotes disproportionate space to ancestry. His childhood, 
too, is treated at great length, a fact that is in one respect fortunate, 
since it gives a key to the understanding of the mature man. The book 
is weak in structure. Even chronological sequence is but vaguely and 
inconsistently maintained, there is no clear division into chapters, and 
specific dates are few. Assumed names of places and persons are occa- 
sionally substituted for the real ones, without warning. It is in large 
measure a medley — of memories, anecdotes, opinions, chance encoun- 
ters, criticism, personal likes and dislikes, and sketches of friends. 

Yet the volume has real merit. When the reader closes the book 
he will surely feel that he has formed a living picture of the man who 
wrote it — an insight into the thought and emotions of a very distinct 
personality. The wit, the lightness of touch, that play over the pages 
do not nullify its disarming honesty. It is written, as Birrell rightly in- 
sisted, in ‘a strain of almost desperate sincerity.’ For so sensitive and 
reticent a man to have written such a candid self-depiction is some- 
thing of an achievement. Further, as quotations in this study show, the 
style of the book, its individual and felicitous turn of phrase, its char- 
acteristic blending of human sympathy, urbanity, and humor, carry a 
strong appeal. And My Confidences has yet another value. The long- 
est section (more than a hundred pages) is devoted to sketches of four- 
teen of Locker’s contemporaries, nine of them writers: Thackeray, 
George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Dickens, Trollope, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
Hayward, and Kinglake. Locker’s comments, anecdotes, and criticism 
based on these authors are of unusual worth both because they are in- 


* Cornhill, L, 76-78. 
* Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 4. 
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trinsically perceptive and because he had personal association, some- 
times intimate association, with every one of them. These sketches are 
first-hand portrayals by a highly discerning mind; and to them should 
be added the many fragmentary personal or critical allusions to writers 
and artists sprinkled everywhere through the pages of the book. 

Locker’s name is attached to two other posthumous publications: the 
Second Rowfant Catalogue (1900), discussed hereafter, and Patch- 
work, Second Series (1927). The latter has a preface by Philip Darrell 
Sherman “ and an introductory note by Birrell. It bears the imprint of 
the Rowfant Club and was limited to two hundred copies. The Club 
had come into possession of a notebook and a portfolio of detached 
leaves, about two hundred and fifty pages all told, written in Locker’s 
hand, tied into a bundle, and marked by him: “These are what I put 
together for another series of “Patchwork.”’ The 1927 volume is 
made up of this material, and nearly all of Locker’s selections were 
used. Though shorter than the original Patchwork, this second omnium 
gatherum differs from it in no essential way. Five poems by Locker 
are included, the only one to which he attached his initials being the 
gay lines ‘For Mrs. Langtry’ — spoken of below. It is pleasant to note 
that there are excerpts from four American authors: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Whittier, Thoreau, and Mark Twain, one of those from the 
last-named reading: ‘Mark Twain, the American humourist, writing on 
History, says — “The information that the Greeks and Romans didn’t 
have was very voluminous.” ’ ” 


iil 


As previously noted, the collecting impulse was so much a tradition 
among Locker’s forebears that he was perhaps foreordained to per- 
petuate it. Unless in a tentative way, it did not come into play, how- 
ever, until immediately after his first marriage, and then, in the first 
instance, as a by-product of his, and his wife’s, desire to equip the home 
on Chester Street with attractive furnishings.” ‘I bought ancient furni- 


* Book collector, writer, professor of English at Oberlin College, died 1957. 

” Patchwork, Second Series, p. 107. For the locating of Mark Twain’s words, 
from Chapter VII of The Innocents Abroad, | am indebted to Mr Gordon W. 
Thayer. The quotation is slightly inaccurate; where Locker has ‘the Greeks and 
Romans’ the original reads ‘the ancients.’ 

“ Edmund Gosse wrote in Books on the Table (London, 1921), p. 171, that most 
of Locker’s books from the early periods of English literature were acquired when 
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ture, Louis-Seize gimcracks, china, and curiosities, also a few pieces of 
old silver.’ ** After a time his interest widened. ‘Aiming higher, I grad- 
ually secured a few typical drawings by the great masters of the Renais- 
sance, and three or four little oil-pictures . . . also two or three fine 
illuminations and some rare sixteenth-century engravings. But. . . 
collectors with long purses crowded into the market, up went the prices, 
my innocent pleasures and pious excitements came to anend . . . and 
I was obliged to retire from the unequal conflict. However, it was nec- 
essary to do something, so I turned to old books — little volumes of 
poetry and the drama from about 1590 to 1610.’ This passage is, 
however, highly misleading. It understates the art collecting of Lock- 
er’s earlier experience, and it implies that he ceased collecting pictures 
when he turned to books. No doubt he gave up hope of obtaining 
costly paintings, but he collected drawings, etchings, water colors, 
and prints of every kind for the rest of his life, many of them of great 
interest. The Rowfant Catalogue of 1886 gives twelve pages to the 
listing of them, and the Second Catalogue gives five pages. Moreover, 
one of the very latest exercises of his pen was the preparing and print- 
ing of the twenty-seven-page booklet already referred to, Memories 
of Men, Places, and Things, devoted solely to the listing of a selection 
of his art treasures. 

The library that he began to build in the 1850’s became in time one 
of the most notable collections of its kind ever to be formed in Eng- 
land. He started, as we have seen, with editions of poems and plays of 
the time of Shakespeare. At the outset he may have had no ambitious 
plans for extending the collection to his own time, but the basis on 
which he chose his books was constant from first to last — the most 
perfect copy available of the earliest printing of each item. He quickly 
grew to be his own connoisseur and remained so, doing without the 
guidance of any expert or agent. He was always modest about his bib- 
liographical learning, yet he accumulated an impressive store of it, 
trusted his own judgment, and made few serious mistakes. He looked 
upon himself as an amateur, pursuing a hobby that he enjoyed but did 
not consider of the utmost importance. ‘Collecting,’ says Birrell, ‘was 
but a virtuoso’s whim . . . In fact he never spoke of these things un- 


he was a clerk in the Admiralty. In view of Locker’s own account, here immediately 


following, this statement can apply only to the later years of Locker’s Admiralty 
service. 


“ My Confidences, p. 187. 
" My Confidences, p. 195. 
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less spoken to with some insistence.’ * Indeed he sometimes spoke 
facetiously of collecting of any kind. He once met a clergyman in 
whom the obsession took the form of acquiring ‘the halters with which 
the more notorious malefactors had been hanged.’ * A good many col- 
lectors he found to be ‘dullish fellows’ and ‘tolerably tiresome.’ ‘Your 
true bibliophile,’ he says, ‘rarely reads anything — he . . . examines 
bindings, criticises illustrations, and scrutinises title-pages or pagination. 
He does not read; but still, when he shall have passed away into book- 
less ether, at least let the lingering scholar drop a flower, or flyleaf, on 
the turf where his once book-collecting body is laid.’ Tennyson’s in- 
difference to collecting amused Locker but in no way disturbed him: 
“Tennyson would not give a dam (a very small Indian copper coin) 
for a letter in Adam’s handwriting.’ Yet Locker does not apologize for 
his hobby. ‘It is a good thing to read books, and it need not be a bad 
thing to write them; but it is a pious thing to preserve those that have 
been sometime written.’ *° ‘I seem nearer to Shakespeare when I have 
his volume of “Sonnets” (edition 1609) open before me. I am nearer 
to Titian when I have one of his masterly sketches in my hand.’ * 

The fact that he did not look upon collecting as a matter of world- 
shaking moment is not to say that he was perfunctory about it. On the 
contrary he was energetic and persistent, ‘giving out my heart in usury 
to such pastime.’ *’ Nor was he able to relinquish it. Sometime in the 
early 1880’s he wrote, ‘I am abandoning this pursuit . . . if I live three 
or four years longer I shall print my catalogue, perhaps preparatory to 
selling the collection.’ * But the urge was too strong for him. After 
the catalogue came out, in 1886, he resumed his old habit and collected 
almost to the end of his life — to so much purpose that, as we have 
seen, a second catalogue appeared after his death. The pursuit cost him, 
he says, much shoe leather.” Like any other bibliomaniac he haunted 
auction rooms and secondhand bookshops, both the famous and the ob- 
scure ones, and kept himself up to the minute on desirable items newly 
listed in the catalogues over which he pored. W. C. Hazlitt said he 

* Birrell, Scribner’s, XTX, 43. 

“ Quotations in this and following six sentences from My Confidences, pp. 188, 
216-217, 189. 

* Opening words of the Preface to the First Rowfant Catalogue. 

" My Confidences, p. 189. 

“ My Confidences, p. 195. 

" My Confidences, p. 196. 

“Reported by Sir Charles Tennyson, Stars and Markets, p. 141. 
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used to see him early in the morning pacing up and down in front of a 
bookseller’s yet unopened door in order to have first go at some desir- 
able volume in the dealer’s just published list.°° He joined the Philo- 
biblon, a small group of bibliophiles who breakfasted together six times 
a year at the houses of the members to admire and discuss each other’s 
collections.” 

The adventures that befell Locker during the ardors of the chase, 
covering a period of some forty years, were many. Writing in 1887 of 
his recently printed Rowfant Catalogue, he said: ‘I had hoped to make 
it a catalogue raisonné, and to give some amusing and curious informa- 
tion respecting many of the books — their vicissitudes, and how they 
came to me. This would have been interesting to my children, and 
would not have offended the public; but health and its accompanying 
despondency was the obstacle.’ In the preface to the Catalogue he 
expressed the same regret. Birrell, who was perhaps as familiar with 
the books as anyone except their owner, wrote movingly a few months 
after the collector’s death about how hard it then was to take pleasure 
in them. ‘What gave them charm and individuality, almost sense and 
feeling, has been taken from them, their collector is no longer among 
them to point out their particular virtues, or, in hushed tones, as if 
humorously anxious not to hurt their feelings, to specify some hidden 
defect, or some carefully repaired page. While Mr. Locker lived, each 
book had its story. Now the Rowfant Library is dumb.’ * 

It is a great pity that Locker’s intention was thwarted. An idea of 
what is thus lost, both to the professional bibliographer and to the 
untechnical book lover, can be gained from scattered comments gleaned 
from an occasional page of My Confidences, Patchwork, and the Second 
Rowfant Catalogue. For example, there is in the first of these volumes 
the lively account of his long-continued effort, finally successful, to 
secure a single page of the 1623 Shakespeare folio, the absence of which 
was the only serious defect of his own copy.” In Patchwork are to be 
found a few similar reminiscences, such as Locker’s account of how he 
secured, through the kindness of another collector, his copy of the first 
edition, 1600, of England’s Helicon, of which ‘there are not four copies 

”W.C. Hazlitt, The Confessions of a Collector (London, 1897), pp. 71-72. 

" See My Confidences, p. 216. Locker was one of the founders of an art collectors’ 
group that grew into the Burlington Fine Arts Club (My Confidences, p. 189). 

" My Confidences, p. 196, n. 1. 

* Scribner’s, XTX, 44. 

“ My Confidences, pp. 203-216. 
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known.’ * As to the Second Rowfant Catalogue, most of the notes 
additional to the bibliographical descriptions were apparently by his son 
Godfrey and a few by Robert John Lister, the Librarian of the Board 
of Trade, but there are forty by Locker, printed in italics and signed 
F. L. Some of these deal only with technical points, a few merely tell 
where and when a given item was bought — ‘I bought this [ Wuthering 
Heights| at Haworth on the 24th Sept., 1877’ °* — but others have a 
somewhat wider interest. Of a volume of Cruikshank’s drawings he 
wrote, ‘I think George Cruikshank is a genius, though a very irregular 
and unequal one. . . . I have tried to get together characteristic speci- 
mens from his works. . . . These are specimens of G. C. at his worst.’ 
Of his copy of Meredith’s Poems (1851) we learn that it was presented 
to him by the author, and Locker added the following comment: ‘At 
page ro1 you will find a poem, called Love in the Valley, and at the 
end of the volume you will find the same poem revised and amplified. 
It came out in a magazine twenty-five years after the first volume was 
given to the public. Tennyson and I both very much admired this 
poem . . . and we were both sorry, very sorry, he tampered with it.’ 
Beneath the listing of his copy of Thackeray’s The Paris Sketch Book, 
he wrote, ‘I gave Annie Thackeray a copy of this book, she had been 
unable to get one!’ Then, apropos of his copy of The Irish Sketch- 
Book, this is stated: ‘I had three reasons for buying this book: 1. It was 
written by my friend W. M. T. 2. It belonged to the author of “Ru- 
baiyat of Omer Khayyam.” 3. I have a weakness for the Lord Mayor 
in Vol. II, page 309, and so has Lora Rosebery.’ Among other notes 
by Locker is a long one dealing with his own and Tennyson’s pro- 
found admiration for Wordsworth and especially for the Tintern 
Abbey lines, one concerning Corneille’s Le Cid, which he called ‘the 
most splendid tragedy in the French language,’ and others about Sir 
William Davenant, Byron, La Rochefoucauld, and Villon. 

The distinction of Locker’s collection was qualitative rather than 
quantitative. By comparison with other private libraries assembled in 
England and America in his time, it was not remarkable in size. The 
First Rowfant Catalogue lists only 930 items; a few of the entries are 
in two or more volumes, but even so the total number is less than a 
thousand. The Second Rowfant Catalogue has about 650 entries, ex- 

“ Patchwork, pp. 123-125. 


“ Quotations to end of paragraph from Second Rowfant Catalogue, pp. 47, 60, 76, 
104, 118. 
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clusive of 33 collected by Locker’s elder son, Godfrey. Thus the maxi- 
mum size the library ever reached is substantially under two thousand 
volumes. It must be noted, however, that both catalogues list in addi- 
tion a considerable array of manuscripts, nearly all of them letters. 
And it should be noted further that Locker considered his prints and 
drawings a part of his library. 

The collecting of autographs was marked by the same rigorous selec- 
tivity as that of books; striking testimony is the contents of the ‘Great 
Album,’ now on deposit at Harvard. Here are nearly one hundred 
and fifty separate items, mostly letters but including documents, liter- 
ary texts, and musical scores, ranging from Michelangelo and Luther 
down to Tennyson and Ruskin. In addition to many of the great names 
in English literature, La Fontaine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, and 
Heine are represented in Continental literature, Veronese, Rubens, 
Poussin, and Rembrandt in art, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven in music.” 

Sir Charles Tennyson, Locker’s grandson, observed that the greater 
part of the library was built up during the London years, the period of 
his first marriage.** The point is of some interest, since his financial 
resources during that span of twenty-two years were smaller than they 
were later and necessitated careful buying. At that time there must 
have been also questions of space and protection. 

After the removal to Rowfant the collection became known as the 
Rowfant Library, and a solution was found to the problem of the hous- 
ing of the books. The solution took the form of a strong room built 
underneath the main staircase at Rowfant. One of the first of such 
rooms ever constructed by a private collector for the protection of 
his books,” it was built of brick and tiles and equipped with fireproof 
shelves. It was small, low-ceilinged, and ‘contained almost as many 
places for bumping your head as there were treasures.’ *” At the end 


” A full list of the contents was published about 1908 by Dodd, Mead & Company 
as a sale catalogue, under the title The Rowfant Autographs, Frederick Locker’s 
Great Album; see p. 282 below. 

* Stars and Markets, p. 40. 

* The two earliest of which I have found record are Locker’s and Henry Huth’s, 
but without clear indication of priority. Henry Huth died in 1878, and Locker may 
not have installed his strong room until after the death of his father-in-law in 1885, 
when Rowfant became the property of his wife. If so, the priority of course rests 
with Huth. On the latter’s strong room, in Ennismore Gardens, London, see Times 
Literary Supplement, 20 May 1920, p. 324. 

Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 10. Mr Gilbert Howard Knight, a former president 
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was a barred window, but the lighting was so dim that the use of 
candles was necessary. Among the possessions of the Rowfant Club is 
Locker’s own strong-room candlestick, made to be used horizontally, 
with a flattened flange at one end, the candle sticking up at right angles 
at the other end. The flat end was inserted beneath books on the 
shelves, holding the candlestick steady and permitting the user free 
play with his hands when he wished to examine any of the volumes. 
Such was the sanctum — in the words of his friend Lord Crewe: 
. that cell, obscure, divine, 
The Mecca of a bookman’s dreams, 
A scholar’s shrine.?™ 


Though primitive and inconvenient, it housed 


. the bluest blooded race 
That Bookland knows. 
In view of Locker’s interest in America, it is not surprising that the 

Rowfant Library contained a quota of American books and manu- 
scripts. The First Rowfant Catalogue devotes to American authors a 
separate section containing thirty-nine entries. These include Bryant, 
William Ellery Channing, Emerson (Poems, 1847), Bret Harte, 
Holmes (five items, four being presentation copies), Longfellow (seven 
items), Lowell (three items), Joaquin Miller, Poe and Poeiana (ten 
items), John Godfrey Saxe (two items, one a presentation copy, the 
other dedicated to Locker), Whitman (two items, one a presentation 
copy with autograph inscription), and Whittier (three items). The 
same catalogue lists twenty-six autograph letters by Americans — 
Franklin, Hawthorne, Joaquin Miller, John Howard Payne, Poe, and 
Washington * — and to these should be added a few that are inserted 
in the American books listed above. Similarly the Second Rowfant 
Catalogue contains books by Emerson, Franklin, and Holmes, and 
autograph letters by Abbey, Harte, Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell 
— all addressed to Locker. In the case of Holmes there are also a dozen 
manuscripts other than letters. It is worth adding that the American 
books are not in the section headed ‘Foreign Books’ but are in with the 
English items. 
of the Rowfant Club and one of the Club’s pilgrims to Rowfant in 1955, has told me 
that the strong room looked like a dungeon in a mediaeval castle. 

These lines and the two following are from Lord Crewe’s untitled verses pre- 
fixed to the Second Rowfant Catalogue. 


The eleven Washington letters are to the Reverend Jonathan Boucher, Locker’s 
maternal grandfather (see p. 93 of first installment). 
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The continuing care that Locker devoted to the selection of books 
was extended to the bookplates that he placed in his volumes. At least 
eleven different designs have been traced, together with a half dozen 
for his children, the latter mostly drawn by Kate Greenaway. The two 
plates most frequently met with, of the jester, by H. Stacy Marks, and 
of the two children under the tree, by Kate Greenaway, may be found 
in a wide variety of sizes and tints. In some of the most treasured vol- 
umes the plates are carefully colored. Six of the different designs are 
shown in Plate VI.’ 

Critical evaluations of the Rowfant Library, in Locker’s day and 
since, form an almost unbroken chorus of praise.’* One voice, how- 
ever, mars the harmony, that of W. C. Hazlitt, whose strictures show 
astonishing hostility, running the gamut from belittlement to plain false- 
hood. “He was a very poor and injudicious buyer. . . . His collection 
was formed without any particular method, and its importance has 
been greatly overrated. Most of his rarest books were miserable 
copies.’ “°° Not content with this, Hazlitt adds personal aspersions, 
most of them highly malicious: he was ‘a bizarre figure,’ ‘his expression 
and air were ludicrously coxcombical,’ ‘he was destitute of humour,’ 
‘he posed as a friend to men of letters,’ ‘the booksellers thought him 
mean,” his affability was ‘rather artificial.” When seen on the street ‘in 
a stupendous fur-coat . . . he might have passed for a man of fifteen 


** Reproduced from volumes in the Harvard College Library: upper row) first 
two drawn by Montagu, third unidentified; lower row) first drawn by H. Stacy 
Marks, second by Kate Greenaway, third by Walter Crane. Birrell, Locker-Lamp- 
son, Pt. IV: ‘Some Family Bookplates,’ illustrates thirteen plates, ranging from 
Locker’s grandfathers to his youngest children; see also British Museum, Catalogue 
of British and American Book Plates Bequeathed ... by Sir Augustus Wollaston 
Franks (London, 1903-04), Nos. 18540-18560. The Grolier Club of New York has 
an album of Locker’s (in an armorial binding of Cardinal Camillo Borghese, after- 
wards Pope Paul V) containing, in addition to drawings for London Lyrics and mis- 
cellaneous items, a series of drawings and proofs (in various states) for bookplates; 
all but one of the known Locker plates are represented, and there is a series of six 
designs by Montagu, some of which are without accompanying proofs and presum- 
ably were not utilized for plates. 

™ It should be recorded that Gosse’s appraisal (Books on the Table, pp. 171-172) 
is tepid and patronizing, the books being ‘genuine, often rare, mostly perfect . . . 
but in their average conditon poor,’ the Rowfant Library ‘a magnificent perform- 
ance for a man of Locker’s means.’ That Gosse’s appraisal is very much a minority 
report will be demonstrated below; its inadequacy is proved by an examination of 
the books themselves. 

** Quotations in this and two following sentences from W. C. Hazlitt, The Haz- 


litts, Il, 309-314. 
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stone,’ yet that same evening, ‘in his swallow-tails, with his attenuated 
frame and his wizen face, you felt as if you could lift him with one 
hand.’ *** He ‘found some one [Andrew Lang] to sing the praises of 
the Rowfant books in strains — well, significant of a quid pro quo for 
. . » hospitality.’ *°’ “The Bodleian had been made poorer’ by a book 
now in Locker’s possession.’* In the light of such statements, it is ob- 
vious that Hazlitt’s remark, already quoted, to the effect that Locker 
was eminently a gentleman with manners courtly yet virile, was a very 
reluctant compliment.” Birrell accounts for the animus of Hazlitt’s 
pronouncements on the ground that Locker never called on him for 
advice in forming his library, though Hazlitt had for more than a dec- 
ade been adviser to Henry Huth, whose collection was far more exten- 
sive than Locker’s.’”” It seems also that Hazlitt added to his own income 
by carrying on a certain amount of private book dealing, somewhat 
after the manner of T. J. Wise, buying as he could and selling in a 
quiet way to individual collectors; and that Locker did no buying from 
him. 

In any case the prevailing opinion has always been very different 
from Hazlitt’s — different almost to the point of extravagance. Alfred 
W. Pollard, writing ten years after Locker’s death, said of the Rowfant 
Library: ‘Its great distinction was that . . . it was absolutely homo- 
geneous, pervaded by a single idea, and that the highest at which a col- 
lector can aim; for though it is good to collect the masterpieces of print- 
ing, or of book-illustration, or of bookbinding, it is surely best of all to 
collect the masterpieces of literature, and no collector before Mr. 
Locker has ever done this with such skill and discrimination as were 
here displayed.’ Locker has an ‘indisputable claim to a niche in the 
gallery of book-collectors as distinguished as that occupied by Grolier.’ 
The removal of the collection to America in 1905 ‘must be reckoned 
the most important transfer of books from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other that has yet taken place.’ ** The verdict of Seymour de 
Ricci, precisely a quarter of a century later, is to much the same pur- 


In Hazlitt’s own copy of The Hazlitts, in the possession of Mr William A. 


Jackson, the author has added, in ink, ‘He reminded me of a Skye terrier after a 
bath.’ 


™ Hazlitt, Confessions of a Collector, p. 71. 

™ Hazlitt, The Hazilitts, Il, 313. 

See pp. 103-104 of first installment. 

™ Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 78. 

™ A.W. Pollard, ‘The Rowfant Books,’ Library, n. s., V1 (1905), 310-311, 309. 
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port: ‘The library formed by the poet Frederick Locker . . . was 
unique of its kind. The owner’s object — and it is indeed strange that 
nobody should have had the idea before him — was to secure the mas- 
terpieces (and the masterpieces only) of English literature . . . in 
the first original edition of each work.’ He bought ‘with wonderful 
judgment.’ The Rowfant Catalogue of 1886 ‘has since proved a text- 
book for English and American collectors. For, as Andrew Lang put 
it in a famous ballad, “You do not find on every stall, the Rowfant 
books!” ’ “* Later by another quarter century is John Carter’s recent 
appraisal. ‘It is given to few book-collectors to exert a decisive influ- 
ence on the technique as well as on the taste of their age.’ Locker will 
be one of the few to whom ‘obeisance will justly be made . . . [for] 
the effect of their collecting philosophy on their contemporaries and 
successors. It is one thing . . . to assemble a great collection in the 
classic tradition or in the prevailing manner. It is another thing, and 
a much rarer one, to change the whole climate of book-collecting.’ ** 
In 1905, ten years after Locker’s death, the American collector E. 
Dwight Church bought the Rowfant Library, for a sum believed to be 
about £40,000."* Church kept ‘only a small portion of them,’ selling 
the rest, ‘through Dodd, Mead & Co., to various American collectors,’ 
including Robert Hoe, W. A. White, and Beverly Chew.” Paul M. 
Warburg is not named, but he acquired Locker’s ‘Great Album’ 
through the same firm about 1908, bequeathing it to his son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr and Mrs S. B. Grimson, by whom it was placed on 
deposit in the Harvard College Library in 1953. 





IV 


Any attempt to deal with the personality of Locker must start with 
the recognition of two unfortunate facts: his precarious health and his 
melancholia. These, interacting upon each other, persisted throughout 
his life, though in varying degrees of intensity. Of the former nothing 
need be added to what is said on an earlier page, but his emotional life 





™* Seymour de Ricci, English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts (Cambridge, 
1930), pp. 175-176. The Lang quotation is from “The Rowfant Books. Ballade en 
Guise de Rondeau’ prefixed to the First Rowfant Catalogue. 
“8 John Carter, Books and Book-Collectors (London, 1956), p. 39. 
™ See Pollard, Library, V1, 314. 
“t ™* De Ricci, English Collectors, pp. 175-176. De Ricci’s footnotes here give refer- 
ences for the later disposition of the Rowfant books. 
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cannot be understood without reference to his inveterate despondency. 
In whatever terms psychologists would catalogue it and whatever may 
have been its ultimate origin, there is abundant evidence, in addition to 
ill health, to account for its continuing presence: his father’s sternness, 
the somberness of the religious training his mother gave him, his knowl- 
edge that his sister Ellen and his brother Edward were much better at 
their lessons than he was, the protracted wretchedness of his school 
days, his lack of success as a commercial apprentice and as a clerk in 
the Admiralty. Traumatic experiences must have occurred that left a 
permanent mark upon him. Even after his fortunate marriages had 
freed him from financial worry, he was troubled by a sense of depend- 
ence, or so a four-line stanza that appears as a footnote to a late page 
of his autobiography seems clearly to say."* And still other considera- 
tions contributed in his middle and later years to his emotional distress. 
After the first exhilaration of successful authorship, he was obsessed 
by a recurring suspicion that his poetry was of negligible value and 
could not survive; and to the end of his life he never achieved any 
satisfying religious faith.""’ On almost the final page of his autobiog- 
raphy he wrote, ‘I would not care to live my wasted life over again.’ 
No doubt it is possible to overemphasize this dark thread in the web of 
Locker’s personality, but it must not be forgotten. From it stemmed, 
at least in large part, his fondness for clubs, his lifelong effort to add 
all he could to the happiness of children, and, not least, his cultivation 
of friendships. As his son-in-law said of him, ‘He stood in need of . . . 
allies against his own despondency.’ ** 

A few of his personal qualities and interests have already been hinted 
at — his sensitiveness, his urbanity, his love of London, his hospitality, 
his unexpected interest in boxing. In the next few paragraphs other 


™* The footnote (My Confidences, p. 413), with no ascription or comment, goes 
as follows: 
But a trouble did importune 
And perplex him night and morn, 
With the burden of a fortune 
Unto which he was not born. 
™ In lieu of faith, wrote Birrell (Locker-Lampson, p. 84), ‘he was forced to con- 
struct, as best he could, out of his affections, quick feelings, natural piety, and a most 
genuine humility, a shelter for himself.’ 
™* Birrell, Scribner’s, XIX, 42. This may be compared with passages in My Con- 
fidences: ‘that worst of prisons, the dungeon of myself’ (p. 150); and ‘I have borne 
the burden of solitude’ (p. 407). 
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traits are briefly touched upon, to be followed by a fuller treatment of 
two that are of central importance. 

Even in the ordinary matters of daily life, Locker laid great stress on 
taste. He judged conduct admirable or offensive not so much by refer- 
ence to moral and religious codes as by his own intuitive standards of 
good taste, of what is fitting — or so it often seems. As to his tastes in 
the narrower sense of preferences in literature, these are revealing. His 
deepest love was for poetry, but his likings were a bit capricious. He 
had but a limited admiration for Spenser, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley 
(‘I have read “Rosalind and Helen,” and I have read “Sally in our 
Alley,” and I prefer “Sally” ’),"° the two Brownings, and Southey. 
Among writers of light verse he gave high ranking to Prior, Praed, 
Hood, Dobson, Lang, Calverley, and W. S. Gilbert. Poets to whom 
he returned again and again for the sheer pleasure of reading them in- 
cluded Cowper, Burns (‘Burns is one of the Immortals. What a for- 
tunate thing for us that he was not educated, let us say at Eton and 
Balliol!’), Landor, Keats (‘I immensely admire about eight or ten 
pages’), Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wordsworth, and Tennyson (‘My 
selections from Alfred would make a much thicker volume than Words- 
worth’s, but would it be more precious?’). His reading of novels was 
not avid, and his references to them are so infrequent that it is hard to 
identify his favorites, though he admired Thackeray and Dickens and 
George Eliot, and he read detective fiction, by, among others, Wilkie 
Collins and Emile Gaboriau. Locker’s pages show that he was fond 
of the non-fictional prose of the seventeenth century, particularly Wal- 
ton and the great divines, and that among his favorites in his own cen- 
tury were Lamb and ‘the plucky, the buoyant, the inimitable Sydney 
Smith.’ As for drama, it should be borne in mind that he began his 
book collecting with Elizabethan plays. The theatre of his own day 
interested him and he had some personal association with celebrated 
people of the contemporary stage, among them Sir Henry Irving, Sal- 
vini, Adah Menken, and Lillie Langtry; but it does not appear that 
the drama, whether on the stage or in print, was a consuming passion 
with him. 

Luckily for him, Locker had an inborn comic gift, serving as a coun- 
terbalance to his melancholia, giving a pervasive flavor to his talk and 
his writings, both poetry and prose, and taking many forms, ranging 
from puns, nonsense, funny stories, and bagatelles of all sorts, to wit, 


™* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 178-179, 306. 
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a keen sense of comedy of character (he was especially drawn toward 
eccentrics),’*° quiet reflections on the relation of the comic and the 
tragic, and the formulation of half-humorous aphorisms. 

A few random examples may be given, though they suffer from 
being taken out of context. Second marriages, he wrote, are not neces- 
sarily ‘merely pouring hot water on the used tea-leaves.’*** He ended a 
comparison of English and Scottish humor by observing, ‘One can 
hardly conceive an Edinburgh Mr. Pickwick.’ * After seeing Dickens 
and other amateurs act in Lord Lytton’s Not So Bad as We Seem, 
his comment was, “They seemed pretty bad.’ * An unnamed lady of 
Locker’s acquaintance was ‘as ugly as sin, and . . . almost as agree- 
able.’ ** He cherished a strong attachment for Thomas Erskine despite 
the fact that ‘he had not a single redeeming vice.’ ** Leigh Hunt ‘had 
an incapacity for dealing with the ordinary affairs of existence, such 
as arithmetic and matrimony.’ A fellow-member of the Philobiblon 
whom he called Buggins was one of the few persons Locker found 
it impossible to like; of him he wrote, ‘If I were asked whether Buggins 
was always disagreeable, I should say he is always as disagreeable as 
the special circumstances admit of.’ Lamartine when Locker met him 
‘was running, nay, galloping to seed.’ “Nothing annoys us so much as 
to hear of a fine trait in any one whom we cordially dislike.’ He once 
spoke of the ‘specific levity’ of his own poems. How much more 
interesting the circumspect and virtuous Southey would have been if 
he ‘had got tipsy, and had tried to kiss Maria Edgeworth.’ 

An extreme example was a person Locker called ‘my old crony, Allerdyce’ 
(My Confidences, p. 194). This ‘delirious senex’ had been an athlete and was so 
‘vain of his thews and sinews’ that he commissioned a sculptor ‘to take his full-length 
portrait in marble, colossal size, as Hercules, and therefore without a stitch of cloth- 
ing, except a baby lion’s skin fastened athwart his shoulders—a garment barely 
wider than the garment of our first parents. However, to make up for this startling 
nudity, he was armed with a tremendous club. The first object that greeted the coy 
visitor on entering Allerdyce’s house was his lordship erect in the hall, in a decidedly 


threatening attitude, keeping watch and ward over the great-coats and umbrellas.’ 


(In the trial copy of My Confidences at the Rowfant Club, a different name is assigned 
to this eccentric.) 


™ Patchwork, p. 85. 

™ Patchwork, p. 43. 

™ My Confidences, p. 321. 

™ Patchwork, p. 19. 

“* Quotations in this and following five sentences from My Confidences, pp. 152, 
342, 221, 156, 369, 175. 

™ Patchwork, p. 13. 
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However widely admired a man may have been in his day as a talker, 
it is hardly possible to form an adequate idea of his conversation unless 
verbatim records have been preserved; and in the case of Locker we 
have only occasional snatches. But from the comments of persons who 
knew him it is clear that the kind of conversation he most loved was a 
quiet interchange of impressions of men, pictures, books, or recent hap- 
penings with a friend or two at his own fireside or at the table of an old 
companion. We learn from Birrell that his speech, though in under- 
tones, had a ‘rare incisiveness,’ **‘ and that he eschewed superlatives and 
displays of feeling. He disliked what he called strong talkers — persons 
given to disputatiousness and pontifical pronouncements. ‘A modesty, 
marvellously mingled with irony, was of the very essence of his nature. 
No man expatiated less.’ ** His son Oliver said of him: ‘He did not 
seek to command conversation and he never competed for listeners.’ *”° 
He was himself a generous listener and had the faculty of drawing out 
candid talk from others. At his own dinner table, again according to 
Oliver, ‘he sought to “sharpen the children’s wits” as he expressed it, 
by lacing his talk with impromptu rhymes, fanciful nonsense, and even, 
even puns.’ This was ‘small beer, no doubt, to readers of frigid print 
but vintage with what experts call a “bouquet” when uncorked to a 
charmed family circle.’ In reminiscent verses prefixed to the Second 
Rowfant Catalogue three of his friends — Austin Dobson, Lord Crewe, 
and his Rowfant neighbor Wilfred Scawen Blunt — wrote of the 
charm of his conversation. There Dobson celebrated his ‘genial talk 
of gods and men’ and pictured him among his books, glass in eye, with 
a characteristic smile foretelling ‘some triumph of an apt reply.’ Lau- 
rence Hutton, sitting next to him at a luncheon at the Savile Club and 
unaware of his identity till afterwards, was deeply impressed: ‘He 
talked to me freely and brilliantly for a long time.’ **° Another aspect 
of Locker’s talk for which he was held in high repute was his skill as 
araconteur. If one is willing to regard as a kind of printed discourse the 
anecdotes and reminiscences scattered through the pages of his auto- 
biography and Patchwork, one may form some idea of what this gift 
amounted to. A few illustrations appear elsewhere in this study, as, 
for instance, the episode of his mother-in-law and the dropped candle- 
stick, and — on later pages — the incident of the little girl with the 

* Scribner’s, XIX, 42. 
™ Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 80. 


™ This and following two quotations from Cornhill, L, 209-210. 
™ Book Buyer, XIII, 223. Cf. p. 104 and n. 29 of first installment. 
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broken parasol and the encounter with Mrs Branaghan."” In conver- 
sation he handled a story, whether humorous or serious, with subdued 
zest, telling it ‘in a low voice with a minimum of emphasis.’ 

No one need be surprised that Locker had a marked fondness for 
animals, particularly for pets. Just as he liked to puzzle over what made 
an individual person act as he did, just as he liked to see the world 
through other men’s eyes, so he loved to contemplate, for example, a 
cat and speculate upon why it behaved just so and what went on in its 
head. Not that he was scientific about it; his knowledge of biology or 
any other science was extremely limited. Nor was there, seemingly, 
anything mystical in his interest. But the creatures had life and there- 
fore deserved sympathetic understanding; and if one of them now and 
then departed a bit from the norm for its species that made it doubly 
appealing — a cat that deviated from the feline pattern or a dog with 
rare traits of caninity. For Patchwork he wrote a brief and charmin 
essay about an oversized dog, a parrot that was ‘a cynical fowl,’ and a 
tame rook that always conducted itself with such decorum as to do 
credit to its ‘clerical garb.’ *** A letter to Locker from Matthew Arnold 
thanks him ‘for the birds and beast [unspecified] you were kind enough 
to bestow on us the other day.’ In a passage in the trial copy of My 
Confidences at Harvard Locker notes that Swinburne’s passion for cats 
was such that he thought he had been a cat in some former existence 
and that thereafter he might be one again — to which Locker adds this 
comment: ‘I also am very fond of cats, these hearthrug tigers, and like 
to have one on my knee . . . but somehow, I always feel, even while 
it is purring, that if I were smaller or it were bigger, it would end by 
eating me.’ After Locker went to live at Rowfant, his penchant for 
living things had ampler scope. Thus, so his son Oliver wrote, he tried 
to establish a colony of rooks on the estate, and he built near the house 
‘a huge cage for twelve eagle owls from Scandinavia.’ *° 

Nothing better illustrates Locker’s remarkable gift of empathy than 
his way with children. In part this may have been a conscious effort, 
as though, remembering his own childhood, he had resolved to bring 
happiness to children as often as he could. According to his son Oliver, 
‘he could not bear the thought of his offspring becoming what he 


™ Pp. 100-101 of first installment; p. 288 below; third installment. 
™ Oliver Locker-Lampson, Cornhill, L, 209. 

™ Patchwork, pp. 2-6. 

™ Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 126. 

™ Cornhill, L, 79. 
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called “buttoned-up” ’ *** — that is, as the context shows, repressed. Sir 
Charles Tennyson has recorded that when he and his brother visited 
Rowfant their grandfather always took an ‘almost deferential inter- 
est in us and our doings — even in our boyish opinions and prefer- 
ences.’ **’ But what made children respond to him so quickly and 
wholeheartedly was something innate and instinctive — what Oliver 
called an ‘intuitive sympathy . . . for little miseries and dejection, 
which allowed him (old and tired as he was) to step into our young 
shoes and hearts.’ *** 

How this gift was exercised is best seen by an example or two. At 
the funeral of the wife of a small-scale bookbinder and print seller 
whom Locker liked, he found himself walking to the churchyard ‘with 
a slim niece [of the deceased], who was general servant to the apothe- 
cary —a taciturn little girl . . . who made a curtsey every time I 
spoke to her.’ **’ She was poorly dressed, her clothes looking doubly 
shabby from contrast with ‘crisply new crape trimmings.’ She carried 
a prayer book, a clean handkerchief, and a broken parasol that would 
not open. It had a carved handle in the likeness of the head of a bird. 
‘As we passed slowly along the dusty lane, a pair of thrushes were sing- 
ing their hearts out, and I whispered, pointing to her parasol handle, 
“A bird in the hand is not worth two in the bush.” She looked up at 
me, made her little bob, and her grave young face relaxed at once . . . 
This was not nearly all; for a day or two afterwards I received a small 
box packed with hay, containing a little old earthenware mug... . 
decorated in colours with a picture of a country inn, and the sign, “The 
Bird in the Hand.” ’ This pleased Locker so much that he promptly 
sent her a new parasol. 

More than half through his autobiography he remarked that he had 
been presenting his life in general outline and that he would now give 
‘a more detailed account of nine minutes and a half of it.’ *° On his 
way to Rowfant one day he entered a third-class railway carriage and 
found that the compartment already had an occupant, a girl, hardly 
out of her childhood, who proved to be the daughter of a shopkeeper 
in a country town. She was reading a letter, and her fellow traveler 

* Cornhill, L, 210. 

™ Stars and Markets, p. 48. 

* Cornhill, L, 73. 


* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 399-400. 
“° Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 262-266. 
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watched the changing expressions of her face as she read it. After a 
bit she dropped her ticket, and Locker retrieved it for her. ‘It was then, 
for the first time, that she seemed to be aware of my existence. She 
thanked me, but with a bashful gravity.’ He tried a topic or two of 
conversation to which she made scant response, but when he spoke of 
country life ‘she woke up, she became communicative,’ telling him of 
her home, her parents, her four brothers and sisters, her favorite name 
(she didn’t like her own, which was Pomona). ‘She even asked me 
which was my favourite colour.’ She told him of a recent tiff with a lad 
of her acquaintance, tossing her head ‘at the recollection of each tell- 
ing point of their conversation. . . . I was satisfied to be vanquished 
by this damsel. Her childlike candour, her sprightly simplicity, and 
her naive self-betrayal captivated me, as did also the many-coloured 
flowers of half-conscious coquetry that blossomed in her prattle. . . . 
She had been born in a merry hour.’ The train began to slow down, 
‘and in an instant came the sobering reflection that there is a parting 
at the root of all our joys. . . . I placed her little satchel and umbrella 
by her side. Her eyes met mine . . . with a glance of trustful good- 
will. . . . We seemed to have known each other for . . . years; we 
were serious, we were good friends. There was a brief silence, a sud- 
den handshaking, and then an everlasting Farewell!’ It is not by acci- 
dent that children appear frequently both in Locker’s autobiography 
and in his poems. 

A trait that lay close to the center of Locker’s character was his gen- 
erosity. It was, so to speak, the active principle in his unselfishness; and 
Birrell said of him that ‘of all the men I have ever known he was the 
most unselfish.’ ** Of the various forms that this quality took, the most 
obvious was his ceaseless gift-giving, of which those who knew him 
best have borne witness with something like astonishment. His younger 
son Oliver, writing twenty-six years after his father’s death, notes the 
quietness and deftness with which his father went about his acts of 
generosity.'*? Following a discussion of Locker’s emphasis on taste, 
his son-in-law wrote: ‘But stronger even than his taste was his . . . 
love of kindness. . . . It seemed as if he could not spare himself. I 
remember his calling at my chambers one hot day in July, when he hap- 
pened to have with him some presents he was in the course of deliver- 
ing. Among them I noticed a bust of Voltaire and an unusually lively 


“ Augustine Birrell, Things past Redress (London, 1937), p. 111. 
“® Scribner’s, LXIX, 466. 
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tortoise, generally half way out of a paper bag. Wherever he went he 
found occasion for kindness, and his whimsical adventures would fill a 
volume.’ “** Birrell adds that he himself sometimes thought of entering 
a home for old gentlemen ‘in order to have the pleasure of receiving in 
my new quarters a first visit from Mr. Locker. How pleasantly he 
would have mounted the stair, laden with who knows what small gifts? 
a box of mignonette for the window sill, an old book or two, as likely 
as not a live kitten, for indeed there was never an end to the variety and 
ingenuity of his offerings! How felicitous would have been his greet- 
ing! How cordial his compliments! How abiding the sense of his 
unpatronizing friendliness.’ His generous instincts took many other 
forms, among them habitual hospitality and an unfailing readiness to 
lend a sympathetic ear to people in misfortune. ‘All down-hearted folk, 
sorrowful, disappointed people, the unlucky, the ill-considered, the 
mésestimés . . . turned instinctively to Mr. Locker for a consolation, 
so softly administered that it was hard to say it was intended.’ 

Were a search to be made for motives behind all this openhanded 
kindness, it is possible no doubt to suspect that it was based on an un- 
conscious desire to be liked, or to bolster his ego in some other way. 
Yet a study of the whole record is at least as likely to lead to the con- 
clusion that he was impelled mainly by a simple and disinterested wish 
to give pleasure, perhaps reinforced by a hope that he might in some 
degree keep those about him from experiencing the unhappiness he 
himself had known. 

Manpison C. Bates 


(To be concluded) 


CorRIGENDUM 


Locker’s period of service in the Admiralty was considerably longer than 
is indicated on pages 97 and 99 of the first installment. The Record Office of 
the Admiralty has kindly furnished a summary of Locker’s service, as f ‘lows: 
29 March 1841, commenced duty as a Temporary Clerk in the Admiralty, 
Somerset House; 8 October 1842, transferred to the Admiralty, Whitehall, as 
a Temporary Clerk; 12 November 1842, promoted Third Class Clerk; 10 
September-1o ['ecember 1849, leave of absence owing to ill health; 24 No- 
vember 1853, Deputy Reader to Board (with addition to salary); 1 April 1855, 
promoted Third Class Clerk, First Section; 15 October 1858, promoted Second 


** Quotations to end of paragraph from Birrell, Locker-Lampson, pp. 81-82. 
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Class Clerk; 27 October 1862, pensioned. In My Confidences, pages 145-150, 
Locker gives a sketch of his duties at Whitehall during the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, telling of his reading of dispatches to the assembled Board 
of ‘“seadogs” with tightly spliced pigtails and wide “slops,”’ and of a mis- 
adventure with Sir Charles Wood, First Lord, over a map of the Dardanelles. 
All in all, ten First Lords governed the Admiralty during Locker’s more than 
twenty-one years of service, His retirement came, he says (My Confidences, 
page 147), because his health gave way. 











Robert Lowell: Bibliography 1939-1959, 
with an Illustrative Critique 


OBERT LoWELL’s work has now reached a stature and com- 
plexity that warrant an attempt to establish its chronology 
and development. In the twelve years since the excellence 
of his early verse was recognized by the Pulitzer award, 

Lowell’s style has undergone important changes, and the stages in his 
progress toward poetic maturity are marked by the 1951 Mills of the 
Kavanaughs and the recent volume, Life Studies, which presents the 
work of the last six years. In spite of resemblances to Eliot, Auden, 
and Hopkins, he owes allegiance to no specific school. He is consid- 
ered to be among the youngest of the ‘middle generation’ by Ciardi 
and Elliott, and he is the oldest of the ‘new poets’ recently anthol- 
ogized by Hall, Pack, and Simpson.’ At forty-two, Lowell continues 
to explore new techniques and subjects. Thus, partly because the di- 
rection and quality of his poetic development are still to be determined, 
and partly because of the difficulty of some of his best poems, judg- 
ments on his total poetic achievement remain tentative and incomplete. 

Most of Lowell’s earliest verse appeared in his first book, 1944, the 
now nearly unobtainable Land of Unlikeness. Critics of this volume 
confined themselves, for the most part, to commenting on the con- 
trolled violence of his imagery, and on the almost apocalyptic energy 
of his dominant theme: the inadequacy of New England Calvinism 
viewed from the perspective of a faith both Catholic and idiosyncratic. 
The religious motifs, together with a developing interest in historical 
and mythological subjects, were displayed in his succeeding poetry. 
Most of this, gathered from various magazines and reviews and some- 
times considerably revised, appeared in Lord Weary’s Castle in 1946. 
In the following year, Lowell won the Pulitzer prize for poetry, and in 
1950 his international reputation was enhanced by the publication of 

* John Ciardi, ed., Mid-Century American Poets (New York, 1950); George P. 


Elliott, ed., Fifteen Modern American Poets (New York, 1956); Donald Hall, Robert 
Pack, and Louis Simpson, eds., New Poets of England and America (New York, 


1957). 
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Poems: 1938-1949 in England.’ A shift away from the lyric mode of 
much of the earlier poetry in the direction of the dramatic, already pre- 
figured in such poems as ‘Between the Porch and the Altar’ and “The 
Death of the Sheriff,’ reached a much fuller expression in the title 
poem of The Mills of the Kavanaughs, 1951. In the recent Life Studies 
Lowell’s interest in historical themes is evidenced in only one poem, 
‘The Banker’s Daughter’; most of the verse in the new volume is of an 
intensely personal, self-analytical, even confessional character. In a 
vivid, flexible style that retains the force of his earlier manner without 
its obscurity, Lowell in his latest poetry seeks to reassess his child- 
hood experiences with the perspective of maturity, and to analyze his 
familial relationships in the recent past and the present. 

Thus, where Lowell’s earlier work often concerned itself with rev- 
elations of a philosophical and religious nature, his disclosures now 
focus on his own personality and career. At such a turning point, and 
at the beginning of his third decade as an important figure in contem- 
porary American poetry, a preliminary survey of his total achievement 
may seem appropriate. The appended bibliography is intended to have 
a two-fold purpose: to provide a chronological ordering of the first 
twenty years of Lowell’s poetic activity, and to furnish an aid to a 
fuller understanding of his intention and technique. Additionally, it 
includes a listing of the significant criticism of his work in America and 
England.’ 

Anthological references have been included for the following rea- 
sons: they offer a rough index to Lowell’s reputation; and they repre- 
sent a kind of rudimentary criticism in that they presume to offer only 
the best of his poems. 

It is hoped, furthermore, that this bibliography will not only pro- 
vide a chronological record, but will also direct attention to the dif- 
ferent versions of the individual poems. Lowell, with a perfectionist’s 
dedication to his craft, has very often revised previously published 
work. In some instances, a comparison of the several variants is of 


* The year ‘1938’ in the title of this volume apparently refers to the date of com- 
position of the earliest poems. Lowell’s first poem was not published until 1939. 

* A full survey of translations of poems and of critical studies in foreign languages 
has not proved feasible at the present time. Mention may be made here, however, of 
Rolando Anzilotti’s Robert Lowell: Poesie (Florence, 1955), which includes transla- 
tions of a number of Lowell’s earlier poems into Italian, an introductory essay, and 
a list of Italian critical articles on Lowell. Professor Anzilotti has recently sent me a 
supplementary list including five additional critical articles, three new translations 
into Italian, and one into French. 
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considerable help in understanding both the circumstances of the 
poem and its meaning, and offers insights into the poet’s method. 

As an example of the way in which this kind of bibliographical study 
can provide a key to the unlocking of a difficult poem, I should like to 
consider Lowell’s well-known poem, ‘Colloquy in Black Rock.’ This 
poem has three published versions, which appear successively in the 
Sewanee Review (Autumn 1944), Lord Weary’s Castle (1946), and 
the English volume, Poems: 1938-1949 (1950). The most familiar of 
these is the version in Lord Weary’s Castle, which is reprinted in half 
a dozen anthologies: 


Colloquy in Black Rock 


Here the jack-hammer jabs into the ocean; 

My heart, you race and stagger and demand 

More blood-gangs for your eb e percussions, 

Till I, the stunned machine of your devotion, 

Clanging upon this cymbal of a hand, 5 
Am rattled screw and footloose. All discussions 


End in the mud-flat detritus of death. 

My heart, beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Hungarian workmen give their blood 

For the martyre Stephen, who was stoned to death. _10 


Black Mud, a name to conjure with: O mud 

For watermelons gutted to the crust, 

Mud for the mole-tide harbor, mud for mouse, 

Mud for the armored Diesel fishing tubs that thud 

A year and a day to wind and tide; the dust 15 
Is on this skipping heart that shakes my house, 


House of our Savior who was hanged till death. 

My heart, beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Stephen the martyre was broken down to blood: 

Our ransom is the rubble of his death. 20 


Christ walks on the black water. In Black Mud 

Darts the kingfisher. On Corpus Christi, heart, 

Over the drum-beat of St. Stephen’s choir 

I hear him, Stupor Mundi, and the mud 

Flies from his hunching wings and beak — my heart, 25 
The blue kingfisher dives on you in fire. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that on a first reading the mean- 
ing of this poem is not immediately available to us. We are ourselves 
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somewhat rattled by the disruptive force of the opening stanza. It takes 
a little time to get our bearings; even the physical setting remains ob- 
scure until we realize that the ‘jack-hammer’ of the first line is the 
‘Black Rock’ of the title, which to the poetic vision appears to be 
smashing at the oncoming waves. Disarmed by the slangy diction of 
the initial sestet, we come unprepared for the mood of elevated seri- 
ousness in the following quatrain. Watermelons, Diesel fishing tubs, 
saints, and finally Christ: at first the impression is one of a mélange 
adultére de tout. We are even apt to miss the reference to Corpus 
Christi in line 22, and thus the key to the religious meaning of the entire 
poem. 

The ‘colloquy’ of the title is between the poet and his heart, in the 
same sense that Shakespeare’s sonnet ‘Poor soul, the centre of my sin- 
ful earth’ is a dialogue. ‘Heart’ is used ambiguously, in every stanza, 
to refer to both the physical organ and the soul. On the physical level, 
the acceleration of the heartbeat has the ironic effect of speeding up 
the biological processes until they become catabolic, and ‘all discus- 
sions end in . . . death.’ Conversely, however, as the physical heart 
loses its vitality, the soul benefits from this quickening, as it prepares 
for the reception of the Holy Spirit. The religious idea is similar to 
the paradox in Romans vi. 3-4: 


Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death? 


Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life. 


Viewed in this way, the central theme of the poem is unexpectedly 
orthodox. It is an anthem celebrating the miracle of the Eucharist, ex- 
pressed in terms of a personal awareness of Divine Immanence sym- 
bolized by the Feast of Corpus Christi. The doctrine here is the familiar 
Christian emphasis on the corruptibility of the flesh and the possibility 
of salvation through the mortal agony of the Crucifixion, a theme ex- 
plored in countless sermons and religious lyrics. What gives Lowell’s 
epiphany its special force is the brutal violence of his metaphors (‘more 
blood-gangs for your nigger-brass percussions’) — all of them dealing 
with the reduction of material form (the ‘Black Rock’ itself) to ele- 
mental formlessness (‘Black Mud’). Thus, the pulsing, frictional de- 
struction of the ‘jack-hammer’ as the sea pounds against it is skillfully 
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balanced by the tachycardiac impairment of the senses in the following 
line. As if to impose order upon these images of frenzied, uncontrolled 
dissolution, Lowell has organized his poem into a tight, almost sym- 
metrical pattern of sestets and quatrains of iambic pentameter, with the 
quatrains in each case serving as antiphons. The rapid kinaesthetic 
imagery of the opening sestet accelerates in the following quatrain as 
the religious motif widens and ascends to include the physical destruc- 
tion of the first Christian martyr and the Crucifixion itself. 

What might be called the grammar of the poem moves from a sense 
of personal mortality in the first sestet through the breakdown of the 
entire phenomenal world in the second to the climax and resolution in 
the final sestet, as the Stuka-like image of the kingfisher (halcyon, the 
‘dove descending’ of Little Gidding, with perhaps a pun on ‘fisher 
king’) takes possession of the soul. In similar fashion, the developing 
seriousness of the religious theme is paralleled by an upward progression 
in the basic metaphorical structure of the poem, as the symbolic ele- 
ments of earth, water, air, and fire ascend through the Heraclitean 
hierarchy. 

But even when the general outlines of the poem’s meaning become 
clearer, the reader is still puzzled to interpret some of its detail. Lowell 
places his colloquy in a maritime setting, with the Black Rock extend- 
ing into the ocean, a harbor full of fishing boats, mud flats covered 
with debris. The genius loci is evoked, but to what end, especially 
since the title suggests only a generalized tableau carved in obsidian, we 
do not know. What, we ask, are the Hungarian workmen doing here? 
In what sense are they to be understood as giving their blood? Is the 
‘martyre Stephen’ St Stephen Protomartyr, who was, we are told in 
the Book of Acts, stoned to death in Jerusalem? Or is this a reference 
to St Stephen, the first king and patron saint of Hungary? We perceive 
that the juxtaposition of these rather exotic allusions to the native, col- 
loquial phraseology (‘jack-hammer,’ ‘nigger-brass,’ ‘watermelons gut- 
ted to the crust,’ and so on) add much to the tension of the poem and 
form a part of its metaphysical dialectic. The question remains, how 
may these widely divergent elements in the poem be imaginatively 
related? 

It is precisely here that bibliographical research comes to our aid. 
The most important clue is contained in the title of the first published 
version of the poem, ‘Colloquy in Black Rock Connecticut,’ which ap- 
peared in the Sewanee Review for Autumn 1944, as follows: 
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Colloquy in Black Rock Connecticut 


Here the jack-hammer jabs into the ocean; 

My heart, you race and stagger and demand, 

More blood-gangs for your nigger-brass percussions, 
Till I, the stunned machine of your devotion, 

Clanging upon this cymbal of a hand, 5 


Am rattled screw and footloose. All discussions 


End in the mud-flat detritus of death. 

My heart beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Hungarian mechanics give their blood 

For Martyre Stephen who was stoned to death. 10 


Black Mud, a name to conjure with: O mud 

For watermelons gutted to the crust, 

Mud for the mole-tide harbor, mud for mouse, 

Mud for the armored Diesel fishing tubs that thud, 

A year and a day, to wind and tide; the dust 15 
Is on this skipping heart that breaks my house, 


House of Our Savior, who was hanged till death. 

My heart, beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Martyre Stephen was broken down to blood: 20 
Our ransom is the rubble of his death. 

Christ walks on water. In Black Mud, 

Darts the Kingfisher. On Corpus Christi, heart, 

Over the drum-beat of St. Stephen’s choir 

I heard Him, Stupor Mundi, and the mud 

Flew from His burning wings and beak, my heart, 25 
The blue Kingfisher dives on you through fire. 


The addition to the title makes possible a number of crucial infer- 
ences about the geographical and chronological background of the 
poem. Black Rock is a section of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and it is 
so named because of a geological formation that juts out into Long 
Island Sound. Bridgeport has a large Hungarian population, many of 
whom worship at St Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, which is lo- 
cated a mile or so from the Black Rock district. It is a national parish, 
named for the patron saint of Hungary. From the vicinity of the 
church it is possible to look across the black mud flats, which are used 
as a municipal dump, to the small harbor and Black Rock peninsula 
beyond. Nearby is the giant Sikorsky helicopter plant. Services at 
St Stephen’s are held in Hungarian, and on the Sunday following Cor- 
pus Christi Day the feast is celebrated by a special procession and mass. 
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If, as seems likely, the poem was composed in 1944, the ‘drum-beat of 
St. Stephen’s choir’ is an echo of the religious parade held on June 11 
of that year.* 

Given this setting of wartime Bridgeport, we may speculate that the 
specific references in lines 9 and 10 are to the workers in the defense 
plants there, who are here imagined to be donating their blood, pos- 
sitly under the auspices of the Church, as a contribution to the war 
effort. (This identification is in agreement with the industrial imagery 
of the first stanza of the poem, and is further strengthened by the fact 
that in the Sewanee version the workmen are more specifically desig- 
nated as ‘mechanics’ and that they appear in the third, Poems, version 
as ‘machinists.’) If this interpretation is correct, the lines take on an 
added significance in relation to the larger thematic framework. That 
is, the fashioners of destructive weapons are seen trying to redeem 
their negative efforts through a positive act of humanitarian sacri- 
fice. This is in harmony with the major irony of the poem: the in- 
sistence on the death of matter and the life of the spirit. Further, we 
may see how Lowell, in dwelling on his theme, has utilized the am- 
biguity in the name of St Stephen to extend his reference from the 
Hungarian hero to St Stephen Protomartyr, the first to imitate Christ 
in the sacrifice of the body. Thus Lowell is able to complete the sacred 
symbology inherent in the Feast of Corpus Christi: it is only in refer- 
ence to the Eucharist that lines 19-21 may be understood. 

A less secure speculation is that the exotic character of the cere- 
mony, together with the name of the Hungarian leader, may have 
suggested the splendor of the Holy Roman Empire, of which Hungary 
was at least nominally a part, and hence the epithet ‘Stupor Mundi,’ 
traditionally that of Frederick II. In any case, the phrase provides 
Lowell with a fitting title (‘the astonishment of the world’) for Christ, 
yet retains the connotations of the English word ‘stupor.’ He thus 
achieves a perfect, ironic, climactic blending of the literal idea of mental 
confusion developed in the first stanza (“Till I, the stunned machine of 
your devotion’) with the overwhelming, noumenal, almost unbearable 
perception of the Holy Spirit with which the poem ends. 


‘Inquiry has disclosed that Lowell lived in Black Rock for some time after his 
release from Federal prison in the spring of 1944. The circumstances of his convic- 
tion for failure, as a conscientious objector, to comply with the Selective Service Act 
are vividly described in the late poem, ‘Memories of West Street and Lepke,’ in the 
recent Life Studies volume. Lowell’s sentence was for a year and a day, a fact that 
seems to have suggested the phraseology of line 15 of ‘Colloquy in Black Rock.’ 
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The third (Poems) version of ‘Colloquy in Black Rock’ is as follows: 
Colloquy in Black Rock 


Here the jack-hammer jabs into the ocean; 

My heart, you race and stagger and demand 

More blood-gangs for your nigger-brass percussions, 
Till I, the stunned machine of your devotion, 

Clanging upon this cymbal of a hand, 5 
Am rattled screw and footloose. All discussions 


End in low water, slump, and dumps and death. 

My heart, beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Hungarian machinists give their blood 

For the martyr Stephen, who was stoned to death. 10 


Black Mud, a name to conjure with: O mud 

For watermelons gutted to the crust, 

Mud for the mole-tide harbour, mud for mouse, 

Mud for the armoured Diesel fishing tubs that thud 

A year and a day to wind and tidal rust, 15 
The heart-skip and the quake that shakes my house 


To Jericho, a clay and trumpet death. 

My heart, beat faster, faster. In Black Mud 

Stephen the martyr was broken down to blood: 

Our ransom is the rubble of his death. 20 


Christ walks on the black water. In Black Mud 

Darts the Kingfisher. On Corpus Christi, heart, 

Over the drum-beat of St. Stephen’s choir 

3 I hear him, Stupor Mundi, and the mud 

Flies from his hunching wings and beak — my heart, 25 
The blue kingfisher dives on you in fire. 


One effect of the changes in lines 7, 15, 16, and 17 is to reinforce the 
notion that the quatrains are intended to serve the function of an anti- 
phonal refrain. That is to say, the initial line of the first quatrain is 
now joined, through the assonantal repetition of ‘slump, and dumps,’ 
with the ‘trumpet’ of the first line of the second; whereas the initial 
lines of the quatrains have a different tone in the other versions. Fur- 
thermore, the image of the physical destruction of Jericho — the re- 
duction of matter to rubble through vibration and reverberation — is 
t not only a more vivid metaphor but also reinforces the thematic struc- 
. ture of the poem as a whole. 

1 Randall Jarrell has maintained that the ‘ruling principle of growth’ 
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in Lowell’s work is a ‘movement from constriction to liberation.’ > The 
validity of this judgment seems to me borne out by this brief study of 
‘Colloquy in Black Rock.’ The thought of the poem in all its versions 
moves from the spatial and temporal restrictions of the personal, the 
secular, and the immediate to the impersonal, historical, and ultimately 
eternal implications of the last stanza. Of importance to a study of 
Lowell’s poetic technique is the fact that, as I have tried to show, the 
poet has sought to go beyond the limitations of particularized experience 
toward a more nearly universal one, as the removal of the geographical 
qualification of the title of the second and third versions implies. 

It remains only to say that what is true for this example of Lowell’s 
verse is true for many others. In general, the degree of alteration in 
the successive versions varies directly with the relative difficulty of the 
original poem. A particularly interesting example of revision is to be 
found in the series of poems that are finally entitled ‘In Memory of 
Arthur Winslow.” Here it is possible to trace the entire course of the 
development of a poetic idea as it grows from its nucleus in the Kenyon 
Review (Winter 1939) to its expansion in the Sewanee Review (July 
1943), through the Land of Unlikeness version of 1944 to its (pre- 
sumably) final form in Lord Weary’s Castle of 1946. Again, the fact 
that Lowell altered in varying degrees nearly one third of the 592 lines 
of the original version of the Mills of the Kavanaughs between its ap- 
pearance in the Kenyon Review (Winter 1951) and the version found 
in the book of that title suggests the need for a collation in order to 
get at the meaning of that rather difficult poem. It is hoped that the 
appended bibliography will serve to call attention to the whole canon 
of Lowell’s extant poetry, and that it will stimulate and facilitate the 
kind of close reading that it manifestly deserves. 


* Randall Jarrell, Poetry and the Age (New York, 1953), p. 213. The specific 
relevance of this notion to ‘Colloquy in Black Rock’ is heightened by the fact that 
the poem was apparently written shortly after Lowell’s release from prison. 
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Robert Lowell — Bibliography 1939-1959 


The following bibliography is comprised of five parts: I, Individual 
Poems; II, Volumes of pose | III, Anthological Appearances; IV, Articles 
and Book Reviews by Lowell; V, Biography and Criticism. 


I. Inprvipvat Poems 


Listed first chronologically in order of publication, with each poem num- 
bered, and second alphabetically, with changed titles included. In the 


chronological list successive printings are indicated, with the volumes of 
poetry abbreviated as follows: 


Land of Unlikeness LOU 
Lord Weary’s Castle LWC 
Poems: 1938-1949 Poems 


The Mills of the Kavanaughs MK 
Life Studies (English edition) LS-r 
Life Studies (American edition) LS-a 


For the key to the anthological references see Part III. Revision of a pre- 
ceding version is shown by (r), further revision by (rr); absence of these 
marks indicates that the version agrees with that immediately preceding. 
Revision is taken to mean change of a or expression (including change 
in title, or the addition of quotation marks about an entire poem, as in Nos. 
69 and 80); corrections of errors and variants in spelling (including capitali- 
zation) and punctuation have been disregarded. For the purposes of the 
Chronological List, a second printing of Lord Weary’s Castle, containing 
revisions from the first printing in four poems (Nos. 28, 40, 41, 53), 1s 
designated LW’; the abbreviation LWC refers always to the first printing. 


A. Chronological List 


1. The Cities’ Summer Death. Kenyon Review, | (Winter 1939), 32. 

2. The Dandelion Girls. Kenyon Review, | (Winter 1939), 33. 

3. The Park Street Cemetery. a) Chimera, | (Spring 1943), 20. b) 
LOU (r). 

4. The Capitalist’s Meditation by the Civil War Monument, Christmas, 
1942. a) Partisan Review, X (Jul-Aug 1943), 314-315. b) LOU 
(r; revised title: ‘Christmas Eve in the Time of War’). c) Common- 
weal, XLIV (11 Oct 1946), 618 (rr; revised title: ‘Christmas Eve 
under Hooker’s Statue’). d) LWC. e) Poems. Anthologies: Bogan, 
Brooks I, Matthiessen, Walton, Williams IV, Williams V. 

5. Salem. a) Partisan Review, X (Jul-Aug 1943), 315. b) LOU (r). 
c) LWC (rr). d) Poems. Anthologies: Hall, Untermeyer I. 

6. Concord. a) Partisan Review, X (Jul-Aug 1943), 316. b) LOU (r). 
c) LWC (rr). d) Poems. 
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. Song of the Boston Nativity. a) Partisan Review, X (Jul-Aug 1943), 
316-317. b) LOU (cr; revised title: “The Boston Nativity’). 

. Leviathan. a) Sewanee Review, LI (Summer 1943), 390. b) LOU (r). 
. Dea Roma. a) Sewanee Review, LI (Summer 1943), 391. b) LOU 
(r). c) LWC (rr). d) Poems. Anthologies: Maline, Rodman I. 

. Death from Cancer on Easter. a) Sewanee Review, LI (Summer 
1943), 392. b) LOU (r, as Part I of ‘In Memory of Arthur Win- 
slow’; see item 14 below). Anthologies: Elliott. 

. On the Eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1942. a) Se- 
wanee Review, LI (Summer 1943), 393-394. b) LOU (r). Anthol- 
ogies: Rodman I, Williams V. 

. Prayer for the Jews. Sewanee Review, LI (Summer 1943), 395. 

. Satan’s Confession. a) Kenyon Review, V (Summer 1943), 379-383. 
b) LOU (tr). 

. In Memory of Arthur Winslow. a) LOU. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 
Anthologies: Ciardi. 

. A Suicidal Nightmare. LOU. 


. The Bomber. LOU. 


. Concord Cemetery after the Tornado. LOU. 

. Napoleon Crosses the Beresina. a) LOU. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 

. Scenes from the Historic Comedy. a) LOU. b) LWC (r; Part I, “The 
Slough of Despond,’ only). c) Poems (Part I, “The Slough of 
Despond,’ only). 


. Christ for Sale. LOU. 


. The Crucifix. a) LOU. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 


. The Wood of Life. LOU. 


. Cistercians in Germany. LOU. 

. The Drunken Fisherman. a) LOU. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthol- 
ogies: Auden, Cecil, Elliott, Friar, Hoffman, Matthiessen, Smith, 
Walton, Williams I, Williams II, Williams III, Williams VI. 

. Children of Light. a) LOU. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthologies: 
Elliott, Matthiessen, Rodman I, Untermeyer III. 

. France. a) Partisan Review, XI (Summer 1944), 334. b) LWC (r). 
c) Poems. 

. Colloquy in Black Rock Connecticut. a) Sewanee Review, LII (Au- 
tumn 1944), 534. b) LWC (r; revised title: ‘Colloquy in Black 
Rock’). c) Poems (rr). Anthologies: Ciardi, Elliott, Engle, Robin- 
son, Untermeyer I, Untermeyer II, Untermeyer III. 

. The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket. a) Partisan Review, XIl 
(Spring 1945), 170-173. b) Partisan Review, XIII (Winter 1946), 
76-78 (entitled ‘Passages from the Quaker Graveyard,’ three parts, 
numbered III, V, VII, representing new poems). c) LWC (r from 
a and, in added section III, from b). d) LWC* (rr). e) Poems. 
Anthologies: Brooks II, Cecil, Ciardi, Elliott, Engle, Friar, Matthies- 
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sen, Moore, Phillips, Robinson, Rodman II, Theresa (Part VI, ‘Our 
Lady of Walsingham,’ only), Untermeyer III, Williams II, Wil- 
liams IV. 

Monte Cassino. Common Sense, XIV (Dec 1945), 30. 

Pentecost, 1942. Common Sense, XIV (Dec 1945), 30. 

The Soldier. a) Common Sense, XIV (Dec 1945), 30. b) LWC (r). 
c) Poems. 

On the Right Hand of God. Portfolio, Il (Dec 1945), Leaf 8. An- 
thologies: Rodman I (r; revised title: ‘Caron, Non Ti Crucciare’). 

Winter in Dunbarton. a) Kenyon Review, VIII (Winter 1946), 63- 
64. b) LWC (r). c) Poems (rr). 

Mr. Edwards and the Spider. a) Kenyon Review, VIII (Winter 
1946), 64-65. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthologies: Cecil, Engle, 
Friar, Hall, Hoffman, Smith, Untermeyer III, Williams II, Williams 
VI. 

Christmas in Black Rock. a) Partisan Review, XIII (Winter 1946), 
75. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 

As a Plane Tree by the Water. a) Partisan Review, XIII (Winter 
1946), 78. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthologies: Auden, Hall, Mat- 
thiessen, Robinson, Untermeyer III, Williams III, Williams IV. 

After the Surprising Conversions. a) Partisan Review, XIII (Winter 
1946), 79-80. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthologies: Elliott, Hall, 
Robinson, Smith, Walton. 

The North Sea Undertaker’s Complaint. a) Nation, CLXII (23 Feb 
1946), 228. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. Anthologies: Hall. 

Rebellion. a) Nation, CLXII (23 Feb 1946), 228. b) LWC (r). c) 
Poems. Anthologies: Locke, Robinson. 

Where the Rainbow Ends. a) Nation, CLXII (23 Feb 1946), 228. 
b) LWC. c) LWC* (r). d) Poems. Anthologies: Elliott, Hall, 
Locke, Robinson, Rodman I, Rodman III, Untermeyer I, Unter- 
meyer II, Untermeyer III, Williams VI. 

The Exile’s Return. a) Nation, CLXII (16 Mar 1946), 318. b) LWC 
(r). c) LWC* (rr). d) Poems. Anthologies: Ciardi, Matthiessen, 
Moore, Walton, Williams IV. 

To Peter Taylor on the Feast of the Epiphany. a) Nation, CLXII 
(16 Mar 1946), 319. b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 

In the Cage. a) Foreground, I (Spring-Summer 1946), 125. b) LWC. 
c) Poems. 

The Shako. a) Nation, CLXII (4 May 1946), 545. b) LWC. c) 
Poems. 

The Blind Leading the Blind. a) Nation, CLXII (8 Jun 1946), 694. 
b) LWC. c) Poems. 

At the Indian Killer’s Grave. a) Nation, CLXII (22 Jun 1946), 752. 
b) LWC (epigraph from Hawthorne added). c) Poems. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 
53- 
54: 


55: 
56. 


57- 
58. 
59- 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 
65. 
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The Dead in Europe. a) Commonweal, XLIV (12 Jul 1946), 305. 
b) LWC. c) Poems. Anthologies: Hall, Lee, Maline, Matthiessen, 
Theresa, Williams IV. 

The Death of the Sheriff. a) Nation, CLXIII (3 Aug 1946), 130. 
b) LWC. c) Poems. Anthologies: Elliott (Part I, ‘Noli Me Tan- 
gere,’ only), Untermeyer II, Untermeyer III, Williams VI. 

New Year’s Day. a) Nation, CLXIII (24 Aug 1946), 216. b) LWC 
(r). c) Poems (rr). Anthologies: Hall. 

Mary Winslow. a) Kenyon Review, VIII (Autumn 1946), 613. b) 
LWC. c) Poems. Anthologies: Cecil, Ciardi, Untermeyer I, Unter- 
meyer IV. 

At a Bible House. a) Kenyon Review, VIII (Autumn 1946), 614. 
b) LWC (r). c) Poems. 

The First Sunday in Lent. a) Kenyon Review, VIII (Autumn 1946), 
615-616. b) LWC (r). c) LWC* (rr). d) Poems. 

The Ghost. a) Poetry, LXVIII (Sep 1946), 297-300. b) LWC. c) 
Poems. Anthologies: Cecil, Sitwell. 

War. a) Partisan Review, XIII (Sep-Oct 1946), 447. b) LWC. 
c) Poems. 

The Fens. a) Virginia Quarterly Review, XXII (Autumn 1946), 547. 
b) LWC. c) Poems. 

Between the Porch and the Altar. a) Nation, CLXIII (19 Oct 1946), 
438-440. b) LWC. c) Poems. Anthologies: Ciardi, Elliott, Hall, 
Walton. 

Buttercups. a) LWC. b) Poems. 

Charles the Fifth and the Peasant. a) LWC. b). Poems. Anthologies: 
Ciardi. 

1790. a) LWC. b) Poems. 

David to Bathsheba in the Public Garden. a) Nation, CLXIII (7 Dec 
1946), 649. b) Poems (1, as Part I of ‘David and Bathsheba in the 
Public Garden’). c) MK (rr). 

The Holy Innocents. a) Nation, CLXIII (21 Dec 1946), 731. b) 
LWC. c) Poems. Anthologies: Blair I, Blair II, Hall, Untermeyer 
II, Untermeyer III, Van Doren. 

Her Dead Brother. a) Nation, CLXIV (22 Feb 1947), 218-2109. 
b) Poems (r). c)MK (rr; title, ‘(Three Months Later),’ added to 
Part II). Anthologies: Hall. 

Bathsheba’s Lament in the Garden. a) Nation, CLXIV (17 May 
1947), 575. b) Poems (r, as Part II of ‘David and Bathsheba in the 
Public Garden’). c) MK. 

The Fat Man in the Mirror. a) Poetry, LXX (Aug 1947), 238-239. 
b) Poems (r). c) MK. 

Falling Asleep over the Aeneid. a) Kenyon Review, X (Winter 1948), 
89-91. b) Poems (r). c) MK. Anthologies: Auden, Elliott, Mat- 
thiessen, Robinson. 
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68. 
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70. 
71. 
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73: 
74 
75+ 
76. 
77° 
78. 
79: 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
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Mother Marie Therese. a) Kenyon Review, X (Summer 1948), 403- 
406. b) Poems (r). c) MK. Anthologies: Elliott. 

Thanksgiving’s Over. a) Partisan Review, XVII (Nov-Dec 1950), 
795-798. b) Poems (r). c) MK. 

The Mills of the Kavanaughs. a) Kenyon Review, XIII (Winter 
1951), 1-19. b) MK (r). 

Epitaph of a Fallen Poet. a) Partisan Review, XX (Jan-Feb 1953), 
39. b) Nation, CLXXXVI (22 Mar 1958), 259 (r; revised title: 
“Words for Hart Crane’). c) LS-e (rr). d) LS-a (rr). 

Beyond the Alps. a) Kenyon Review, XV (Summer 1953), 398-401. 
b) LS-r (r). c) LS-a (rr). 

Inauguration Day: January 1953. a) Partisan Review, XX (Nov—Dec 
1953), 631. b) LS-g (r). c) LS-a (rr). 

A Mad Negro Confined at Munich. a) Partisan Review, XX (Nov- 
Dec 1953), 631-632. b) LS-k (r). c) LS-a. 

Ford Madox Ford. a) Encounter, II (Apr 1954), 32. b) Shenandoah, 
VI (Spring 1955), 22-23 (r). c) LS-e (rr). d) LS-a. 

The Banker’s Daughter. a) Partisan Review, XXI (May-Jun 1954), 
272-274. b) LS-g (r). c) LS-a. 

Santayana’s Farewell to His Nurses. Rolando Anzilotti, Robert Lowell: 
Poesie, Florence, Sansoni, 1955, p. 72. 

Memories of West Street and Lepke. a) Partisan Review, XXV (Win- 
ter 1958), 25-26. b) LS-g. c) LS-a. 

Man and Wife. a) Partisan Review, XXV (Winter 1958), 26-27. 
b) LS-r. c) LS-a. 

Skunk Hour. a) Partisan Review, XXV (Winter 1958), 27-29. b) 
LS-e (epigraph ‘(For Elizabeth Bishop)’ added). c) LS-a. 

To Delmore Schwartz (Cambridge, 1946). a) Partisan Review, XXV 
(Winter 1958), 29-30. b) LS-£. c) LS-a. 

“To Speak of the Woe That Is in Marriage.” a) Partisan Review, XXV 
(Winter 1958), 30-31. b) LS-e (r). c) LS-a (revised title: ‘“To 
Speak of Woe That Is in Marriage”’). ° 

Napoleon III. Audience, V (Summer 1958), 25. 

Commander Lowell. a) New Statesman, LVI (6 Sep 1958), 292. 
b) LS-r. c) LS-a. 

Grandparents. a) Partisan Review, XXVI (Winter 1959), 11-12. 
b) LS-r (r). c) LS-a. 

During Fever. a) Partisan Review, XXVI (Winter 1959), 12-13. 
b) LS-k (r). c) LS-a. 

Waking in the Blue. a) Partisan Review, XXVI (Winter 1959), 13- 
15. b) LS-g (r). c) LS-a. 

Home after Three Months Away. a) Partisan Review, XXVI (Win- 
ter 1959), 15-16. b) LS-g. c)LS-a. 

Dunbarton. a) New Republic, CXL (19 Jan 1959), 16. b) LS-e (r). 
c) LS-a (rr). 
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88. For George Santayana. a) LS-r. b) LS-a. 

89. My Last Afternoon with Uncle Devereux Winslow. a) LS-g. b) 
LS-a (r). c) Botteghe oscure, XXIII (Spring 1959). 

go. Terminal Days at Beverly Farms. a) LS-g. b) LS-a. 

gt. Father’s Bedroom. a) LS-r. b) LS-a. 

92. For Sale. a) LS-r. b) LS-a. 

93. Sailing Home from Rapallo. a) LS-z. b) LS-a. 


B. Alphabetical List 


After the Surprising Conversions 37 

As a Plane Tree by the Water 36 

Ata Bible House 51 

At the Indian Killer’s Grave 46 

Banker’s Daughter, The 74 

Bathsheba’s Lament in the Garden 63 
Between the Porch and the Altar 56 
Beyond the Alps 70 

Blind Leading the Blind, The 45 
Bomber, The 16 

Boston Nativity, The 7b 

Buttercups 57 

Capitalist’s Meditation by the Civil War Monument, Christmas, 1942, The 4 
Caron, Non Ti Crucciare 32 Anth 
Charles the Fifth and the Peasant 58 
Children of Light 25 

Christ for Sale 20 

Christmas Eve in the Time of War 4b 
Christmas Eve under Hooker’s Statue 4c 
Christmas in Black Rock 35 

Cistercians in Germany 23 

Cities’ Summer Death, The 1 

Colloquy in*Black Rock 27b 

Colloquy in Black Rock Connecticut 27 
Commander Lowell 82 

Concord 6 

Concord Cemetery after the Tornado 17 
Crucifix, The 21 

Dandelion Girls, The 2 

David and Bathsheba in the Public Garden 60, 63 
David to Bathseba in the Public Garden 60 
Dead in Europe, The 47 

Dea Roma 9 

Death from Cancer on Easter 10 

- Death of the Sheriff, The 48 

Drunken Fisherman, The 24 
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Dunbarton 87 

During Fever 84 

Epitaph of a Fallen Poet 69 

Exile’s Return, The 41 

Falling Asleep over the Aeneid 65 
Father’s Bedroom 91 

Fat Man in the Mirror, The 64 

Fens, The 55 

First Sunday in Lent, The 52 

Ford Madox Ford 73 

For George Santayana 88 

For Sale 92 

France 26 

Ghost, The 53 

Grandparents 83 

Her Dead Brother 62 

Holy Innocents, The 61 

Home after Three Months Away 86 
Inauguration Day: January 1953 71 

In Memory of Arthur Winslow _10b, 14 
In the Cage 43 

Leviathan 8 

Mad Negro Confined at Munich, A 72 
Man and Wife 77 

Mary Winslow 50 

Memories of West Street and Lepke 76 
Mills of the Kavanaughs, The 68 

Mr. Edwards and the Spider 34 

Monte Cassino 29 

Mother Marie Therese 66 

My Last Afternoon with Uncle Devereux Winslow 89 
Napoleon Crosses the Beresina 18 
Napoleon III 81 

New Year’s Day 49 

Noli Me Tangere 48 Anth 

North Sea Undertaker’s Complaint, The 38 
On the Eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1942 
On the Right Hand of God 32 

Park Street Cemetery, The 3 

Passages from the-Quaker Graveyard 28c 
Pentecost, 1942 30 

Prayer for the Jews 12 

Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket, The 28 
Rebellion 39 

Sailing Home from Rapallo 93 


II 


397 
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Salem 5 

Santayana’s Farewell to His Nurses 75 

Satan’s Confession 13 

Scenes from the Historic Comedy 19 

1790 59 

Shako, The 44 

Skunk Hour 78 

Slough of Despond, The 19b, 19¢ 

Soldier, The 31 

Song of the Boston Nativity 7 

Suicidal Nightmare, A 15 

Terminal Days at Beverly Farms 90 
Thanksgiving’s Over 67 

To Delmore Schwartz (Cambridge, 1946) 79 
To Peter Taylor on the Feast of the Epiphany 42 
“To Speak of the Woe That Is in Marriage” 80 
Waking in the Blue 85 

War 54 

Where the Rainbow Ends 40 

Winter in Dunbarton 33 

Wood of Life, The 22 

Words for Hart Crane 69b 


II. VoLuMEs or PoETRY 
Listed chronologically. 


A. Land of Unlikeness. Introduction by Allen Tate. Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, The Cummington Press, July 1944. 43 pages, unnumbered. 


The Park Street Cemetery 3 

In Memory of Arthur Winslow ob, 14 
A Suicidal Nightmare 15 

On the Eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1942 11 
The Boston Nativity 7b 

The Bomber 16 

Concord Cemetery after the Tornado 17 
Salem 5 

Concord 6 

Napoleon Crosses the Beresina 18 

Scenes from the Historic Comedy 19 
Dea Roma 9 

Christ for Sale 20 

The Crucifix 21 

The Wood of Life 22 

Satan’s Confession 13 
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Christmas Eve in the Time of War 46 
Cistercians in Germany 23 

The Drunken Fisherman 24 

Children of Light 25 

Leviathan 8 


B. Lord Weary’s Castle. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
November 1946. 79 pages. Second impression: February 1947, identi- 
fied by omission of ‘first edition’ from verso of title-page, contains revi- 


sions from first printing in four poems (see introduction to Part I, 
above). 


The Exile’s Return 41 

The Holy Innocents 61 

Colloquy in Black Rock 27b 

Christmas in Black Rock 35 

New Year’s Day 

The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket 28 
The First Sunday in Lent 52 

Christmas Eve under Hooker’s Statue 4c 
Buttercups 57 

In Memory of Arthur Winslow rob, 14 
Winter in Dunbarton 33 

Mary Winslow 50 

Salem 5 

Concord 6 

Children of Light 25 

Rebellion 39 

At a Bible House 51 

The Drunken Fisherman 24 

The North Sea Undertaker’s Complaint 38 
Napoleon Crosses the Berezina_ 18 


The Soldier 31 

War 

Charles the Fifth and the Peasant 58 
The Shako 44 

France 26 

1790 


Between the Porch and the Altar 56 

To Peter Taylor on the Feast of the Epiphany 42 
Asa Plane Tree by the Water 36 

The Crucifix 21 

Dea Roma 9 

The Ghost 53 

In the Cage 43 

At the Indian Killer’s Grave 46 
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Mr. Edwards and the Spider 34 
After the Surprising Conversions 37 
The Slough of Despond gb 

The Blind Leading the Blind 45 
The Fens 55 

The Death of the Sheriff 48 

The Dead in Europe 47 

Where the Rainbow Ends 40 


C. Poems: 1938-1949. London, Faber and Faber Limited, 1950. 102 pages. 


All the poems in Lord Weary’s Castle, followed by: 
Falling Asleep over the Aeneid 65 
Her Dead Brother 62 
Mother Marie Therese 66 
David and Bathsheba in the Public Garden 60, 63 
The Fat Man in the Mirror 64 
Thanksgiving’s Over 67 


D. The Mills of the Kavanaughs. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1951. 63 pages. 
The Mills of the Kavanaughs 68 
Falling Asleep over the Aeneid 65 
Her Dead Brother 62 
Mother Marie Therese 66 
David and Bathsheba in the Public Garden 60, 63 
The Fat Man in the Mirror 64 
Thanksgiving’s Over 67 


E. Life Studies. London, Faber and Faber Limited, 10 April 1959. 64 Pages. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 30 April 1959. 98 pages 
English edition omits ‘91 Revere Street’ and hence consists 0 hree las 
only. Contents of the American edition as follows: 


Part One 
Beyond the Alps 70 
The Banker’s Daughter 74 
Inauguration Day: January 1953 71 
A Mad Negro Confined at Munich 72 


Part Two 
91 Revere Street ° 


Part Three 
Ford Madox Ford 73 
For George Santayana 88 


* Prose; see Part IV, ‘Articles and Book Reviews by Lowell,’ below. 
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To Delmore Schwartz 79 
Words for Hart Crane 69b 


Part Four: Life Studies 


I 


My Last Afternoon with Uncle Devereux Winslow 89 
Dunbarton 87 

Grandparents 83 

Commander Lowell 82 

Terminal Days at Beverly Farms 90 
Father’s Bedroom 91 

For Sale 92 

Sailing Home from Rapallo 93 
During Fever 84 

Waking in the Blue 85 

Home after Three Months Away 86 


II 


Memories of West Street and Lepke 76 
Man and Wife 77 

“To Speak of Woe That Is in Marriage” 80 
Skunk Hour 78 


Ill. ANTHOLOGICAL APPEARANCES 


Anthologies, works of criticism, etc., that contain reprintings of Lowell’s 
poems, listed alphabetically by first author or editor, with key symbol used 
in Part I for reference with individual poems. Page references for biograph- 
ical and critical notes are included. 


W. H. Auden, ed., The Criterion Book of Modern Amer- Auden 
ican Verse. New York, Criterion Books, 1956. Pp. 
293-297- 

Walter Blair and W. Knox Chandler, eds., Approaches Blair I 
to Poetry. 2nd ed. New York, Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 1953. P. 726. 

Walter Blair and John Gerber, eds., Better Reading Two. Blair Il 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1954. P. 816. 

Louise Bogan, Achievement in American Poetry, 1g00— Bogan 
1950. Chicago, Regnery, 1951. Pp. 105, 140-141. 

Cleanth Brooks, John T. Purser, and Robert Penn War- Brooks I 
ren, An Approach to Literature. 3rd ed. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. P. 400. 
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Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understand- 
ing Poetry. 2nd ed. New York, Holt, 1950. Pp. 492- 


495. 

Lord David Cecil and Allen Tate, eds., Modern Verse 
in English, London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, and New 
York, Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 606-616, 655. 

John Ciardi, ed., Mid-Century American Poets. New 
York, Twayne Publishers, 1950. Pp. 158-181. 

George P. Elliott, ed., Fifteen Modern American Poets. 
New York, Rinehart, 1956. Pp. 62-81, 306-309. 

Paul Engle and Warren Carrier, Reading Modern Poetry. 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1955. Pp. 262-270. 

Kimon Friar and John Malcolm Brinnin, Modern Poetry. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Pp. 399- 
405, 520-521. 

Donald Hall, Robert Pack, and Louis Simpson, eds., New 
Poets of England and America. New York, Meridian 
Books, 1957. Pp. 176-189. 

Frederick J. Hoffman, Edwin H. Cady, and Roy Harvey 
Pearce, The Growth of American Literature. New 
York, American Book Company, 1956. Vol. II, pp. 
704-705. 

Charlotte I. Lee, Oral Interpretation. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1952. P. 475. 

Louis G. Locke, William M. Gibson, and George Arms, 
eds., Readings for Liberal Education. 2nd ed. New 
York, Rinehart, 1952. Vol. Il, p. 278. 

Julian L. Maline, S. J., and Frederick J. Manion, S. J., 
eds., Prose and Poetry of America. 2nd ed. Syracuse, 
L. W. Singer, 1955. Pp. 175-177. 

F. O. Matthiessen, ed., The Oxford Book of American 
Verse. New York, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 1092-1106. 

Geoffrey Moore, ed., The Penguin Book of Modern 
American Verse. London, Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 
290-296. 

William Phillips and Philip Rahv, eds., The New Parti- 
san Reader, 1945-1953. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1953. Pp. 154-158. 

James K. Robinson and Walter B. Rideout, eds., A Col- 
lege Book of Modern Verse. Evanston, Row, Peterson, 
1958. Pp. 434-444, 497-500. 

Selden Rodman, ed., A New Anthology of Modern 
Poetry. New York, Modern Library, 1946. Pp. 407- 


417, 456-457. 





Brooks II 
Cecil 


Ciardi 
Elliott 
Engle 


Friar 


Hall 


Hoffman 


Lee 


Locke 


Maline 


Matthiessen 


Moore 


Phillips 


Robinson 


Rodman I 
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Selden Rodman, ed., 700 American Poems. New York, 
New American Library, 1948. Pp. 181-184. 

Selden Rodman, ed., 100 Modern Poems. New York, 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1949. Pp. 19, 163-164. 

Dame Edith Sitwell, ed., The Atlantic Book of British 
and American Poetry. Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1958. Pp. 934-936. 

Arthur J. M. Smith, ed., Seven Centuries of Verse. 2nd 
ed. New York, Scribners, 1957. Pp. 710-713. 

Sister Marie Theresa, Brother Basilian Richard, Sister 
Anna Mercedes, and Rev. Leo F. Halpin, eds., Adven- 
tures in American Literature. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954. P. 320. 

Louis Untermeyer, ed., An Anthology of the New Eng- 
land Poets. New York, Random House, 1948. Pp. 
616-620. 

Louis Untermeyer, ed., Modern American Poetry. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950. Pp. 692-697. 

Louis Untermeyer, ed. (in consultation with Karl Sha- 
piro and Richard Wilbur), Modern American and 
Modern British Poetry. 2nd ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1955. Pp. 386-395. 

Louis Untermeyer, ed., The Pocket Book of American 
Poems. New York, Pocket Books, 1953. P. 285. 

Mark Van Doren, Introduction to Poetry. New York, 
Sloane, 1951. Pp. 531-532. 

Eda Lou Walton and George K. Anderson, eds., This 
Generation. 2nd ed. Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1949. 
Pp. 943-947: 

Oscar Williams, ed., lazmortal Poems of the English Lan- 
guage. New York, Pocket Books, 1952. Pp. 606-607. 

Oscar Williams, ed., A Little Treasury of American 
Poetry. 2nd ed. New York, Scribners, 1952. Pp. 787- 
795. 

Oscar Williams, ed., A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry. 
2nd ed. New York, Scribners, 1952. Pp. 669-671. 
Oscar Williams, ed., The New Pocket Anthology of 
American Verse. New York, Pocket Books, 1955. 
Pp. 280-288. (Also New York, World Publishing 

Company, 1955, pp. 322-330.) 

Oscar Williams, ed., New Poems 1943. New York, 
Howell, Soskin, 1943. Pp. 124-127. 

Oscar Williams, ed., The Pocket Book of Modern Verse. 
New York, Pocket Books, 1954. Pp. 593-597. 
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Rodman II 


Rodman III 


Sitwell 


Smith 


Theresa 


Untermeyer I 


Untermeyer II 


Untermeyer III 


Untermeyer IV 
Van Doren 


Walton 


Williams I 


Williams II 
Williams III 


Williams IV 


Williams V 
Williams VI 
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IV. ArticLes AND Book Reviews sy Lowey 


Arranged chronologically. 


Review of T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, Sewanee Review, LI (Summer 1943), 
432-435. 

‘A Note [On Gerard Manley Hopkins],’ Kenyon Review, V1 (Autumn 
1944), 583-586. 

‘The Verses of Thomas Merton,’ Commonweal, XLII (22 Jun 1945), 240- 
242. 

Review of Walter E. Houghton, The Art of Newman’s ‘Apologia, Kenyon 
Review, VIII (Spring 1946), 340-341. 

‘Current Poetry,’ Sewanee Review, LIV (Winter 1946), 145-153. 

Review of Wallace Stevens, Transport to Summer, Nation, CLXIV (5 Apr 
1947), 400-402. 

‘Thomas, Bishop and Williams,’ Sewanee Review, LV (Summer 1947), 
493-503. 

Review of William Carlos Williams, Paterson: Book Two, Nation, CLXVI 
(19 Jun 1948), 692-694. 

‘John Ransom’s Conversation,’ Sewanee Review, LVI (Summer 1948), 


374-377: 
Review of Robert Penn Warren, Brother to Dragons, Kenyon Review, XV 


(Autumn 1953), 619-625. 

Review of The Metamorphoses of Ovid, translated by A. E. Watts, Kenyon 
Review, XVII (Spring 1955), 317-324. 

‘91 Revere Street’ [autobiographical essay], Partisan Review, XXIII (Fall 
1956), 445-477; reprinted with revisions LS-a, pp. 11-48. 


V. BiocRApHy AND CRITICISM 


Published in the English language. Listed alphabetically by author, fol- 
lowed by anonymous items liered chronologically. For abbreviations of 
Lowell’s volumes of poetry see Part I. 


Walter W. Adams, Voices, No. 128 (Winter 1947), pp. 49-51 (review of 
LWC). 

Conrad Aiken, New Republic, CXI (23 Oct 1944), 530 (review of LOU). 

John Akey, Explicator, IX (Jun 1951), Comment 53 (commentary on 
‘After the Surprising Conversions’). 

Alfred Alvarez, The Shaping Spirit: Studies in Modern English and Amer- 
ican Poets (London, Chatto & Windus, 1958), pp. 185-186 (criticism). 

William Arrowsmith, Hudson Review, [V (Winter 1952), 624-627 (re- 
view of MK). 

Mary J. Baker, Mademoiselle, XL (Nov 1954), 106, 137, 139-141 (bio- 
graphical note). 
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Gene Baro, New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, 22 Apr 1951, p. 4 
(review of MK). 


John Berryman, Partisan Review, XIV (Jan-Feb 1947), 73-80 (review of 
LWC). 


Samuel L. Bethell, Poetry: London, V (Feb 1951), 24-26 (review of 
Poems). 

Marius Bewley, Scrutiny, XVII (Mar 1951), 342-348 (critical article; re- 
printed in the same author’s The Complex Fate, London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1952, pp. 158-166). 

R. P. Blackmur, Kenyon Review, VII (Spring 1945), 347-349 (review of 
LOU; parts of this essay were reprinted in the same author’s Language 
as Gesture, London, Allen and Unwin, 1954, pp. 361-363). 

— Bogan, New Yorker, XXII (30 Nov 1946), 137-140 (review of 

WC). 

“we American Scholar, XV1 (Spring 1947), 252 (review of 

Louise Bogan, New Yorker, XXVII (9 Jun 1951), 110 (review of MK). 

ae Brégy, Catholic World, CLXIV (Jan 1947), 374 (review of 

WC). 

we Brégy, Catholic World, CLXXIV (Oct 1951), 76-77 (review 
of MK). 

John Ciardi, Poetry, LXXII (Aug 1948), 263 (biographical note). 

David Daiches, Yale Review, XLI (Autumn 1951), 156-157 (review of 
MK). 

Eugene Davidson, Yale Review, XXXVI (Spring 1947), 540-541 (review 
of LWC). 

Babette Deutsch, New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, 24 Nov 1946, 
p. 16 (review of LWC). 

Babette Deutsch, Poetry in Our Time (New York, Holt, 1952; 2nd print- 
ing, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956), pp. 77, 346-347, 368- 
369, 397 (criticism). 

Elizabeth Drew, New York Herald-Tribune Book Review, 17 Dec 1944, 
p. 18 (review of LOU). 

Frederick W. Dupee, Nation, CLX (10 Feb 1945), 159-161 (review of 
LOU). 

Richard Eberhart, Sewanee Review, LV (Spring 1947), 327-331 (review 
of LWC). 

Richard Eberhart, Kenyon Review, XIV (Winter 1952), 172-174 (review 
of MK). ; 

William Elton, Poetry, LXXI (Dec 1947), 138-140 (critical article). 

Paul Engle, College English, X (Feb 1949), 237-244 (critical article; also 
in English Journal, XXXVIII, Feb 1949, 59-66). 

Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune Magazine of Books, 10 Jun 1951, p. 4 (review 
of MK). 
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Dennis J. Enright, Month [London], n. s., V (Apr 1951), 247-249 (re- 
view of Poems). 

Steve Feldman, Gambit, | (May—Jun 1952), 15-17 (review of MK). 

Dudley Fitts, Furioso, VI (Fall 1951), 76-78 (review of MK). 

F. Cudworth Flint, Virginia Quarterly Review, XX1 (Spring 1945), 293- 
295 (review of LOU). 

F. Cudworth Flint, Virginia Quarterly Review, XXIII (Spring 1947), 295- 
296 (review of LWC). 

F. Cudworth Flint, Virginia Quarterly Review, XXVII (Summer 1951), 
479-480 (review of MK). 

Lloyd Frankenberg, Pleasure Dome: On Reading Modern Poetry (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1949), pp. 324-330 (criticism). 

Anne Fremantle, Commonweal, XLV (27 Dec 1946), 283-284 (review of 
LWC). 

Giovanni Giovannini, Explicator, IX (Jun 1951), Comment 53 (commen- 
tary on ‘After the Surprising Conversions’). 

Donald Hall, World Review, n. s., No. 47 (Jan 1953), pp. 52-54 (critical 
article). 

Anthony Harrigan, South Atlantic Quarterly, XLIX (Oct 1950), 485-486 
(critical article). 

James D. Hart, The Oxford Companion to American Literature, 3rd ed. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 439. 

Rolfe Humphries, Nation, CLXXIII (28 Jul 1951), 77 (review of MK). 

Jeremy Ingalls, Saturday Review of Literature, XXIX (16 Nov 1946), 16- 
17 (review of LWC). 

Randall Jarrell, Partisan Review, XII (Winter 1945), 124-126 (review of 
LOU). 

Randall Jarrell, Nation, CLXIV (18 Jan 1947), 74-77 (critical article occa- 
sioned by the appearance of LWC; reprinted in the same author’s Poetry 
and the Age, New York, Knopf, 1953, pp. 208-219, and in the paper- 
back edition of the same title, New York, Knopf Vintage Books, 1955, 
pp. 188-199; also reprinted in John Ciardi, Mid-Century American Poets, 
New York, Twayne Publishers, 1950, pp. 158-167). 

Randall Jarrell, Partisan Review, XVIII (Nov-Dec 1951), 693-697 (crit- 
ical article occasioned by the appearance of MK; reprinted in the same 
author’s Poetry and the Age, in both editions, on pp. 250-265 and 227- 
240 respectively — see preceding entry). 

Manly Johnson, Hopkins Review, V (Winter 1952), 108-113 (review of 
MRK). 

Thomas H. Jones, Month [London], n. s., IX (Mar 1953), 133-142 (criti- 
cal article). 

Will C. Jumper, Hudson Review, IX (Spring 1956), 117-125 (critical 
article). 
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Stanley J. Kunitz and Vineta Colby, eds., Twentieth Century Authors: 
First Supplement (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1955), p. 600 (biograph- 
ical note). 


John McCluhan, Jr, Explicator, IX (Jun 1951), Comment 53 (commentary 
on ‘After the Surprising Conversions’). 

John McCormick, Poetry, LXXXI (Jan 1953), 269-279 (biographical 
article). 

Arthur Mizener, Accent, V (Winter 1945), 116-117 (review of LOU). 

Nicholas Moore, Nine [London], II (Autumn 1950), 348-349 (review of 
Poems). 


——— Moss, Kenyon Review, IX (Spring 1947), 292-294 (review of 

‘ 

Sir Edwin Muir, Observer [London], 14 Jan 1951, p. 7 (review of Poems). 

Richard Murphy, Spectator [London], CLXXXV (10 Nov 1950), 480 
(review of Poems). 

John Nerber, Voices, No. 147 (Jan—Apr 1952), pp. 51-52 (review of MK). 

John Frederick Nims, Poetry, LXV (Feb 1945), 264-268 (review of 
LOU). 

William Van O’Connor, Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 90, 116-117, 249 (criticism). 
George D. Painter, New Statesman and Nation, XL (11 Nov 1950), 439- 

440 (review of Poems). 

Roy Harvey Pearce, Explicator, IX (Jun 1951), Comment 53 (commen- 
tary on ‘After the Surprising Conversions’). 

Selden Rodman, New York Times Book Review, 3 Nov 1946, pp. 7 and 
32 (review of LWC). 

Coleman Rosenberger, Voices, No. 121 (Spring 1945), pp. 49-51 (review 
of LOU). 

DeSales Standerwick, Renascence, VIIl (Winter 1955), 75-83 (critical 
article). 

Hugh B. Staples, Northwestern University Tri-Quarterly, I (Winter 
1959), 7-12 (critical article). 

Byron Vazakas, New Mexico Quarterly Review, XXII (Summer 1952), 
221-223 (review of MK). 

Peter Viereck, Atlantic, CLXXX (Jul 1947), 110 (review of LWC). 

Peter Viereck, Atlantic, CLXXXIX (Jan 1952), 81-82 (review of MK). 

Austin Warren, Poetry, LXX (Aug 1947), 262-265 (review of LWC). 

Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition (New York, 
Scribners, 1952), pp. 73, 139-141, 223 (criticism). 

William Carlos Williams, New York Times Book Review, 22 Apr 1951, 
p. 6 (review of MK; reprinted in the same author’s Selected Essays, New 
York, Random House, 1954, pp. 324-325). 

William Carlos Williams, The Selected Letters, ed. John C. Thirlwall (New 
York, McDowell, Obolensky, 1957), pp. 259-260, 261-262, 301-303, 
311-313 (letters to Lowell). 
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Anonymous 


Christian Century, LXIII (4 Dec 1946), 1473 (review of LWC). 

Time, XLIX (19 May 1947), 44 (biographical). 

Life, XXII (19 May 1947), 91-92, 94 (biographical and critical). 

Current Biography, VIII (Jul 1947), 395-396 (biographical note). 

Times Literary Supplement, 11 Aug 1950, p. 496 (review of Poems). 

World Review, n. s., No. 19 (Sep 1950), p. 70 (review of Poems). 

Listener, XLIV (23 Nov 1950), 605-606 (review of Poems). 

Times Literary Supplement, 19 Jan 1951, pp. 29-30 (criticism). 

Vogue, CXXI (15 Apr 1953), 90 (biographical note). 

Life, XLII (18 Mar 1957), 132 (biographical note). 

Who’s Who in America, Volume 30, 1958-59 (Chicago, Marquis, 1958), 
p. 1709 (biographical note). 


Hueu B. STapies 











News of the Libraries 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL 
STUDIES WING, HAR- 
VARD LAW LIBRARY 


HE Autumn 1957 issue of the 
BULLETIN (page 289) an- 
nounced plans for a new wing 
to be added to Langdell Hall to pro- 
vide a separate center for the rapidly 
growing field of International Legal 
Studies. Since then the necessary 
funds have been raised ($500,000 from 
the Ford Foundation and a matching 
amount from other sources), and the 
wing has been built, Shepley Bulfinch 
Richardson & Abbott serving as archi- 
tects. 

About two thirds of the five-story 
structure will provide much needed 
space for international and foreign 
law collections supporting the Inter- 
national Legal Studies program of the 
Law School. The remaining third of 
the building will house offices, study 
rooms, and a kitchen-cafeteria for 
Law School employees. The wing, off 
the northwest corner of Langdell Hall, 
is connected to the main building by 
two bridges and a tunnel. 

This new extension of the Law Li- 
brary has a capacity of 1,707 sections 
of stack, or about 7 miles of shelving, 
accommodating nearly 300,000 vol- 
umes. There is a central two-level 
reading room, arranged after the 
pattern of Lamont, in that users pass 
along open shelves to reach reading 
areas. About 225,000 volumes are now 
in process of transfer from Langdell, 
including all the international law col- 
lections and the greater part of those 
in foreign law. There will remain in 


Langdell with the holdings of Anglo- 
American law the foreign law collec- 
tions relating to Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. 

The new wing, fully air-condi- 
tioned, has 11 offices for faculty and 
administration, 25 study rooms, 70 car- 
rels (cubicles) in the stacks, and a 
total seating capacity of 200. It will 
be ready for service to users in Sep- 
tember. 

The collections transferred from 
Langdell will not form a new library, 
but will continue as an integral part 
of the Law Library, extended to a 
new area for the sake of increased 
space and enhanced service. In charge 
of the collections housed in the new 
wing will be Dr Vaclav Mostecky, 
Assistant Librarian for Foreign Law 
Reference in the Law Library. 


LIBRARIES FOR RESEARCH IN 
PERSONALITY AND FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HE creation—or the discov- 
ery — of new libraries at Har- 
vard continues as research facil- 

ities keep pace with the constantly ex- 
panding intellectual horizon of the 
University as a whole. During the 
year 1958/59 two new units have 
joined the eighty-odd libraries that 
comprise the University Library. One 
of these is the Library of the Center 
for Research in Personality, in the 
offices of the Center at 5 Divinity Ave- 
nue. Beginning as a private library of 
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Professor Henry A. Murray, and 
somewhat expanded by gifts to Pro- 
fessor Murray’s Psychological Clinic, 
it became an official part of the Uni- 
versity Library in October 1958. Its 
holdings are largely in the fields of ab- 
normal and dynamic psychology, with 
especial strength in periodicals. Pro- 
fessor Walter Mischel is the Faculty 
member in charge. 

Another working library, this time 
newly created, is the Library of the 
Center for International Affairs, on 
the third floor of the former Semitic 
Museum, at 6 Divinity Avenue. The 
new library consists of two main parts: 
a permanent reference collection rep- 
resenting major topics in international 
affairs, and a shifting collection relat- 
ing to current topics in the field. The 
Defense Studies Project, housed in the 
same building, has merged the greater 
part of its office collection with the 
Center’s Library, and is served by it. 
Mr H. Gordon Bechanan, Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the University Li- 
brary, is devoting part of his time to 
the development of this new library; 
Miss Elizabeth Rich is Library Assist- 
ant. 


NEW HOUSE LIBRARIES 


HE library for Quincy House, 

the eighth of Harvard’s Houses, 
presents innovations in location 

and design. Placed in the center of 
the main quadrangle of the House, it 
is elevated one story above ground 
level on four columns, and is con- 
nected to the second floor of the 
House by a bridge on its west side. 
Its capacity will be about 14,000 vol- 
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umes (as in the other House Librar- 
ies), and it will seat about 45 persons 
(including space in the music room 
and librarian’s work room across the 
bridge). The bookplate for the Li- 
brary has been based on President 
Quincy’s own plate, photographically 
reproduced, with lettering and border 
by Mr Rudolph Ruzicka. The Li- 
brary, with the rest of the House, will 
be ready for the opening of the Fall 
Term 1959. 

Alterations in Leverett House re- 
sulting from the institution of Quincy 
House have made necessary a new Li- 
brary for Leverett. This will be built 
on the corner of De Wolfe and Cow- 
perthwaite Streets, between McKin- 
lock Hall and the projected Leverett 
Towers to the east. The new Leverett 
House Library is scheduled for com- 
pletion by the fall of 1960. 


WIDENER BASEMENT NORTH 


ENOVATION of the northern por- 

tion of the basement of Wi- 
R dener, carried out during the 
past winter and early spring, has in- 
creased the Library’s shelving capac- 
ity by more than 250,000 volumes. 
This renovated portion, consisting of 
six large subdivisions, had been used 
for many years largely for the stor- 
age of stock of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, with one room devoted to 
Library publications and materials for 
foreign exchange. Following cleaning 
and repainting of the area, about 1000 
sections of metal stacking removed 
from the former Chinese-Japanese Li- 
brary in Boylston Hall have been in- 
stalled, supplemented by metal stack- 
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ing acquired from the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences some years 
ago. The ceiling height is such that it 
has been possible to build a mezzanine 
over the greater part of the renovated 
area. 

About two thirds of the new space 
is given over to the University Ar- 
chives for the storage of less frequent- 
ly consulted portions of its holdings. 
The remaining third is utilized for the 
temporary shelving of extensive acces- 
sions awaiting processing, with a sec- 
tion allotted to Library publications 
and materials for foreign exchange. 


THE MODERN GREEK 
COLLECTION 


N January Mr Buck, Director of 
[= Harvard University Library, 

and Dr Harry K. Messenger, Hon- 
orary Curator of the Modern Greek 
Collection in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, were honored by the Greek 
Government for their building up of 
the Library’s holdings in Modern 
Greek. Through presentations made 
by C. P. Panayotacos, Consul of 
Greece in Boston, Mr Buck was made 
a Commander of the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix, and Dr Messenger re- 
ceived the Gold Cross of the Royal 
Order of George I. In responding to 
the presentation, Mr Buck pointed out 
that Harvard’s Modern Greek collec- 
tion dates back for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, and that present efforts 
are based upon the foundations laid 
by such scholars as Felton, Sophocles, 
and Goodwin. The Butuetin looks 
forward to publishing an article on the 
collection by Dr Messenger. 
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THE KILGOUR COLLECTION 
OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


HERE was published in Febru- 
ary of this year The Kilgour 
Collection of Russian Litera- 
ture 1750-1920, with Notes on Early 
Books and Manuscripts of the 16th and 
17th Centuries, a catalogue of the col- 
lection presented to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library during recent years by 
Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr, ’27, whose gen- 
erosity also made publication possible. 
The major portion of the catalogue, 
covering first editions of Russian liter- 
ature from 1750 to 1920, contains 
about 1,320 separate entries, each ac- 
companied by photographic reproduc- 
tion of title-page, with supplementary 
illustrations of bindings, inscriptions, 
and special groups of books. There is 
also a section of entries covering lit- 
erary manuscripts, a section illustrat- 
ing bookplates and labels, and a sec- 
tion presenting a number of early 
books and manuscripts. The entire 
work was produced by offset by the 
Meriden Gravure Company, working 
directly from the originals for the il- 
lustrations and utilizing type set by 
the Harvard University Printing Of- 
fice for the text. The Kilgour Collec- 
tion of Russian Literature is published 
by the Harvard College Library and 
distributed by the Harvard University 
Press, through which copies are avail- 
able at $17.50 each. 

In early February two specially 
bound and inscribed copies of the 
catalogue were presented, by a group 
of Harvard scholars visiting Russia, to 
the University of Leningrad and the 
Leningrad Public Library. Represent- 
ing Harvard were Professors Merle 
Fainsod, Wassily Leontief, Albert 
Lord, Richard Pipes, and John Van 
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Vleck. A special selection of Russian 
books is coming to Harvard as a return 
gift. 


THE HARVARD-NEWBERRY 
CALLIGRAPHIC SERIES: 
PUBLICATION NO. 3 


HE third publication in the 
series Studies in the History of 
Calligraphy, sponsored jointly 
by the Harvard College Library and 
the Newberry Library, was issued 
early this year: American Writing 
Masters and Copybooks: History and 
Bibliography through Colonial Times, 
by Professor Ray Nash, of Dartmouth 
College. The work has been published 
by the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, in an edition of 300 copies. It 
consists of 98 pages of letterpress and 
36 collotype plates, produced by the 
Anthoensen Press and the Meriden 
Gravure Company. 
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Professor Nash’s introduction sur- 
veys the history of writing hands 
through the colonial period, and the 
bibliography describes in detail all 
books that appeared before 1801, with 
location of copies. 

Copies of American Writing Mas- 
ters and Copybooks may be obtained 
through the Department of Graphic 
Arts, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, at $10.00 per 


copy. 


BAKER LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


HE latest in the series of Kress 
Library Publications is No. 14, 
Sir Josiah Child, Merchant 
Economist, by William Letwin, 1959, 
84 pages and frontispiece, $2.00 (with 
fifty per cent discount to libraries). 
Copies may be ordered from the Ac- 
quisitions Department, Baker Library, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachu- 
setts. 











Corrigenda 


In the preceding issue of the Buttetin, XIII, 1 (Winter 1959): 


Page 37, line 21, should read, in 11-point type and with paragraph in- 
dentation: 


Little Pope (who is much yours) informs me of a Storie book, which 
he 


Page 128, lines 25-27, should read: 


By conversion of dates, it would appear that The Sultan & the Dervish 
was issued A.D. 1925 Or 1926. 
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